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Glum Report on Employment 
Casts Doubt on U.S. Recovery 


By Lawrence Malkin 

International Herald Tribune 

NEW YORK — Despite a wide- 
spread belief that the recession is 
wer, the Uj>, government reported 
Fnday that the economy unexpect- 
edly lost 5 1, 000 jobs in July, casting 
doubt on whether a recovery is un- 
der way at alL 

Janet Norwood, commissioner 
of labor statistics, told Congress 
that the July joblessness rate of 6.8 
percent, although lower than the 
June rate of 7 percent, was no dif- 
ferent from that of March. 

“Significant job growth has yet 
to begin,” she added. 

Employment figures are based 
on business payrolls while the un- 
employment rate derives from a 
less accurate census of people at 
home, and the two often conflict. 

When people say they are so dis- 
couraged they have stopped look- 
ing for work, they are counted out 
of the labor force'. Last month that 
total declined by a huge 415,000, 
dwarfing the loss of jobs and lower- 
ing the percentage. 

Although executives have report- 
ed scant evidence of recovery, the 
financial community has as usual 
tried to anticipate it by bidding up 
stocks and the dollar on favorable 
spring statistics of production and 
orders, so the news hit the markets 
like a bomb. 

The dollar was hammered down 
against the Deutsche mark but re- 


covered to close at 1.7405 DM. 
against Thursday’s 1.7570. 

Treasury bonds, buoyed by 
hopes of ah ease in credit by the 
Federal Reserve Board lo stimulate 
the economy, strengthened to offer 
interest rates that were down by 
one- tenth of a percentage point, a 
large drop for one day. 

Wall Street at first pushed up the 
Dow Jones industrials by 18 points, 
momentarily topping its 3,035 re- 
cord. The Dow then retreated when 
it dawned on investors that lower 
payrolls also could mean lower 
profits. It was down more than ! 1 
points at the close. 

From the White House down, all 
eyes turned toward the Fed. 

Asked at his news conference 
about interest rates. President 
George Bush insisted he was not 
issuing a “clarion call” to the cen- 
tral bask buz died declining infla- 
tion and said, “Basically I think we 
can afford to have lower rates.” 

Economists were uncertain 
about how long he would have to 
wait to get them, or how much good 
they could do. 

Despite the Fed's aggressive cuts 
in short-term rates, Joseph Liro of 
S.G. Warburg said banks bad been 
extremely reluctant to roll over ex- 
piring loans and had been putting 
money into safe Treasury bonds 
instead of competing for new de- 
posits to lend. 

“It's like an anorexic at a fat 
farm,” he said. “The banks don't 


want to lend and the companies are 
afraid to borrow even when the Fed 


pumps out money. 

Michael Evans of Evans Eco- 
nomics in Washington said. “The 
Fed will just sit there” and wait to 
see whether the numbers bold up. 

He suspected the seasonal ad- 
justments were skewed by the low- 
number of summer jobs, which is 
common coming oat of recession. 

Samuel Knhan of Fuji Securities 
in Chicago said the Fed would also 
wait for this month’s retail sales 
and durable goods statistics to 
judge the strength of the recovery. 

The unemployment figures left 
little doubt of a Sisyphean recovery 
in which “we will have to sweat for 
every point" in gross national 
product growth, as Brian Jones of 
Salomon Brothers put h. Like al- 
most ail Wall Street economists, he 
had forecast a gain in jobs this 
month and was mystified. 

Service employment plummeted 
by 41,000. The Fiscal squeeze in 
local government cost another 
21 ,000 jobs. 

The increase of 21.000 in manu- 
facturing was far too little to cancel 
them out, and most of the increase 
was in the auto industry, which Mr. 
Liro said “will carry us through the 
end of 199 I " 

“But," he added, “all bets are off 
for ’92." 

Allen Sinai of The Boston Com- 



Palestinians 

Hold Out on 
Conference 


Commitment 


Baker Warns That They 
Have the Most to Lose " 
If Peace Process Fails 



See JOBS, Page 10 


80 Croatian Police Are Killed in Bloodiest Clash So Far 


BELGRADE — At least 80 
members of the Croatian security 
forces have been killed in the w» 
lage of Day in the bloodiest dash 
so far in the republic's conflict with 


Day, on the border between Cro- the death toO because the army 
atia and Serbia, has been sealed off refused to allow Croatian police to 


s army, which said it attacked enter the village: 
coming under fire from 300 Croatian police at Osijek said 
Croatian poticemen. earlier that at least 19 police offi- 


Serbian gnemllas and the Yugoslav 
Army, the Yugoslav press agency 
Tanjug reported Friday. 

The 80 victims were Croatian po- 
lice officers who woe killed Thurs- 
day in a Yugoslav Army tank bom- 
bardment, according to Tanjug. 


Television reports in Belgrade cexs were believed to have died in 
Friday included film of the partial- Day, a community of 7,500 people. 



ly burned-out police station in 
Dalj. The buQding’s windows and 
walls were riddled with ballet 
holes. 


In Zagreb, the Croatian Interior 
Ministry said it could not confirm 


About 300 people have been 
killed in ethnic fig hting since Cro- 
atia and Slovenia declared their in- 
dependence in June. 

Croatia asserted Thursday that 

See CRISIS, Page 5 


facrOpUc/RnifciS 


By David Hoffman 
and Jackson Diehl 

Washington Post Service 

AMMAN. Jordan — Secretary of State 
James A Bakw 3d turned his attention Friday 
to securing a commitment from Palestinian 
leaders for participation in a Middle East peace 
conference, one of the last and potentially most 
troublesome hurdles to convening the October 
conference. 

In a four-hour meeting in Jerusalem with 
Palestinian leaders from the occupied territo- 
ries and in later sessions here with King Hus- 
sein of Jordan, Mr. Baker plunged into the 
thicket of crying to. come up with a Jordanian- 
Palestmian delegation that would be suitable to 
all parties, inducting Israel 

Mr. Baker did not persuade the Palestinians 
on Friday to come to the conference or settle 
the issue of who would represent the m , but 
further efforts are planned. 

“In our view,” Mr. B^er said, “the Palestin- 
ians have (be most to gain from a viable and 
active peace process than do almost anyone 
dse. Palestinians have the most to lose if there 
is not that process." 

“We need to hear from Palestinians," he said. 

A senior U.S. official said that Mr. Baker and 
three Palestinian leaden whom he met Friday 
in Jerusalem “got into a level of detail we have 
not done before," but that the effort was just 
be ginning and would continue through the 
summer. 

The official said Mr. Baker had assigned • 
specialists to work on the matter while be and ' 
President George Bush are on vacation in the [ 
next few weeks. i 

The issue of Palestinian representation has ; 
gained a new urgency, because of the joint ] 
statement from the United States and the Son- = 
et Union this week announcing plans to call the ; 
peace conference for October, and because Is- 1 
tael has made satisfactory resolution of the - 
issue a-coiufitkHi for its atten ding the talks. 

King Hussein reiterated his willingness to 

offer an “umbrella” in the Palestinians to Form 


A Serbian guerrilla figLter in fioroyo Selo, Croatia, pottng Ins daughter ini refugee track, bond forJSedxa on Friday. 


See BAKER , Page 5 


Kiosk 


Conference Set 


3 Soviet Republics to Sign Treaty 

MOSCOW t AP) — President Mikhail S. Gorbachev announced 
Friday that leaders of three Soviet republics, including Russia, 
would sign the union treaty to hold the country together. 

In a speech broadcast unexpectedly at the beginning of the nightly 
national newscast Kremyo, Mr. Gorbachev announced that his 
proposed treaty would be “opened for signing on Aug. 20.” He said 
Russia, Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan had agreed to sign the docu- 
ment on that date. 


Arab World Wonders: 'Victory Over What?[ On Cyprus Rift 
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Tourists Kidnapped in Turkey 


ISTANBUL (Reuters) — Thirteen German tourists, including 
three children, were kidnapped by guerrillas of the Marxist Kurdish 
Workers Party while camping in southeastern Turkey, the Anatolian 
news agency said early Saturday. 


By Caiyle Murphy 

Washington Post Service 

TUNIS —A year after President Saddam Hussein’s 
daring midnight attack cm Kuwait, a divided and 
troubled Arab world is still chasing a new dream to 
replace the ones he so thoroughly shattered. 

While Americans commemorate the first anniversa- 
ry of Iraq's invasion of Kuwait with celebrations of 
military victory — albert over an enemy tedmotogjcaJ- 
ty outgunned and unwilling to fight — Arabs are 
confused, restless and dismayed by events that under- 
scored their dependence on foreign powers, their divi- 
sions and then domination by leaders who make 
fateful decisions without their consent 


In Algeria, Egypt, Jordan and Yemen, major strides 
in domestic change in the past year have brought 
greater civil liberties and more open political systems, 
which offer examples of what is possible. And Leba- 
non is enjoying peace after 15 years of dvfl war. 

But overall, the system of Arab state relations 
remains brittle, hostile and uneasy. There has bcenno 
reconoliation between those who sided with Iraq and 
those who opposed it, with mistrust and suspicion still 
marking inter-Arab relations. Link progress has been 
made on regional security arrangements or on eco- 
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political analyst, Tahseen Bashir. “Victoiy over what? 
It's good to get rid of aggression, but it’s better to 
create institutions that can obviate this aggression 
from arising." 

To be sure, there are some bright spots on the vast 
Arab landscape. 

The Bush administration's painstaking efforts to set 
up what would be ground-breaking peace talks be- 
tween Israel and its Arab neighbors appear to be 
bearing fruit. 

There is still a great deal of skepticism among Arabs 
that Israel is ready to make the c ompro mises that 
would be necessary for a peace settlement But the 
talks themselves are likely to break a taboo on open, 
direct interaction between the two sides that has kept 
the Middle East in perpetual strife for four decades. 


nomic cooperation to reduce the vast disparity in 
wealth between the oil-rich Gulf states and their 
poorer neighbors. 

Not anchored to a vision that can bring peace and 
prosperity, the Arab wodd appears to be adrift, await- 
ing further developments before the full impact of the 
Gulf war is dear. Three factors contribute to tins; 
Iraq's unresolved internal criris, the wait-and-see ex- 
pectations centered on the U.S.-sponsored peace ini- 
tiative; and failure to embark on a renewal of ossified 
Arab political systems ill-equipped to cope with the 
economic problems and political aspirations of the 
region’s population. 

Iraq’s wealth. location and historical role in the 
region mean that what happens there in the months 
ahead will greatly influence Arab developments else- 
where, as well as future security arrangements among 
the Arabs and with two of their most powerful neigh- 


bors: Iran and Turkey. For the nMraent,such arrange- 
ments are on bdd. 

Although the U,S.-4ed coalition sought to prevent 
Iraq's dismemberment, fee country today is spH de 
facto, into three parts. 

In tile north, much of Kurdistan fcoff-Kmiis to limp 
military and civilian officials because of United Na~ 
tiam-imposed restrictions on their movements, there . 
and because of the Kurds’ refusal — expressed 
through flight — to accept Baghdad’s representatives. 

In the south. feemifitaiy has regained control after 
the Shiite Muslim uprising in Marat, but it is an army 
of occupation. The Shnte.pofwlatzon, brutally pun- 
ished by fee returning army, is living in tenor and 
sullen alienation from the central government. 

In central Iraq, populated mostly by the Sunni 
Muslim minority, which forms Mr. Saddam’s power 
base, there is widespread discontent with ftis govern- 
ment and with the worsening economic conditi on s 
caused by the UN trade sanctions. 


WASHINGTON — President George Bush 
announced Friday that Greece and Turkey had 
agreed to attend a peace conference in the 
United States armed at ending the division of 
the Mediterranean island of Cyprus. 

Mr. Bush said the meeting was planned for 
September and was being convened and preside 


ed over by the UN secretary-general, Javier 
PferczdeOiSIai. ' 

Last month, Mr. Bush visited Greece and 
Turkey in an effort to give new impetus to UN 
efforts to settle the tang-mooing Cyprus dis- 
pute. 

Mr. Bush, speaking in the White House Rose 
Garden, said Prime Minister Constantine Mit- 
sotalds of Greece and President Turgut Ozal of 
Turkey had told him of their wilunguesg to 
attend a meeting concerning Cyprus. 

This meeting would be well prepared and 
both convened and chaired by the United Na- 
tions secretary-general under his Security 
Council mandate," Mr. Bosh said. 

“Greek and Turkish leaders will work in 
support of the secretary-general's efforts, in 
advance of tbc meeting, planned for September 
in the United Stales, provided that adequate 
progress is made narrowing differences before 
then." he said. . : 


The dilemma f or the United States and for Iraq’s 
oghbors is that while they refuse to deal with Mr. 


neighbors is that while they refuse to deal with Mr. 
Saddam, no one dse has appeared wbo could topple 
him and garner the popular support needed to remte- 
grate Iraq’s fractured parts so that h can again 'play its 
traditional regional role. 

In tins sense, the wax against Iraq is not over and a 
huge Arab audience is awaiting its outcome. 

The U.S. military intervention to free Kuwait mar- 
ried the United Stales to the regimi and its problems in 


See ARABS, Page 5 


McDonnell 
Loses Sale 


Eagle Has Landed in Havana 


v To Airbus 


By Barry James 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — In a blow to McDon- 
nell Douglas Corp„ Singapore Air- 
lines $sud Friday that it bad 
changed its mind and derided to 
buy up to 20 Airbus long-haul jets 
instead of the American manufac- 
turer’s planes. 

Singapore Airlines said it was 
giving the S3.36 billion order to 
Airbus because the McDonnell 
Douglas planes were unable to 
meet its range requirements. 

The airline placed firm orders for 
seven Airbus A340-300 aircraft, 
plus seven orders subject to recan- 
firms tion and six options. 

The A340, a four-engined, wide- 
bodied plane, due to go into com- 
mercial service early in 1993, is de- 
signed specifically to fly on “long, 
thin” routes, where the number of 
passengers does not justify using 
the larger Boeing 747. 

Singapore Airlines, which al- 
ready operates 14 Airbus 310s on 
regional routes, said it wanted the 
A 340s in order to serve nonstop 
services between Southeast Asia 
and Europe and to pioneer new 
services that did not justify use of a 
747. 

In a statement, the airline said its 


By Lee Hockstader 

Washington Post Service 

HAVANA — When it finally arrived, the Cu- 
bans could only stand and gawk. 

The red, white and blue menace that Fidel 
Castro has warned about all these years has hit the 
shores of Communist Cuba, bristling with all its 
high- tech gizmos, publicity razzmatazz and green- 
backs aplenty. 

The U.S- landing force, estimated at more than 
3.000 athletes, journalists and random celebrities, 
is here for the life Pan American Games, which 
started Friday. A total of 39 nations from Canada 
to Chile are competing in fee 16-day event. 


Leading fee charge of Americans was ABC 
ports, which arrival here two weeks ago on a 


Sports, which arrived here two weeks ago on a 
container ship from Florida loaded wife 21 mobile 
office trailers, 15 television mobile units, 7 semi- 


trailers and 5 huge satellite dishes. To say nothing 
of fee 15 drv and refrigerated containers wife 


of fee 15 dry and refrigerated containers wife 
everything from fax machines and water to smaller 


items that are bard to find in Cuba, like pencils and 
paper clips. 

“If a cable breaks down, we’re not relying on 
Radio Shack Havana to replace it," an ABC offi- 
cial said. 

ABCs preparations for the games, perhaps the 
most cosdv and complex TV broadcasting event 
after fee OK mpics. have been going on since 1988. 
But when fee ABC caravan, which rolled off the 
ship and into town with U.S. license plates, took 
over the side street behind the Havana Libre Hotel. 
Cubans were dumbfounded. 

Although cordoned off and heavily policed, fee 
street has become a magnet for local youths who 
come to stare in amazement, as if the circus has 
come to town. In a sense, it bos. 

"This is all new to us." said one fellow who had 
stood at the mouth of fee street for half an hour, 
watching the bustle. Most of fee American visitors 
have their eyes on fee games. But for many Co- 


See CUBA, Page 5 


Don’t Dictate on Cuba , Moscow Tells U.S. 


See AIRBUS, Page 10 


Compiled h Our Staff From Dispatches 
MOSCOW — Prime Minister 
Valentin S. Pavlov said Friday 
feat Moscow- intended to main- 
tain dose ties wife Cuba and crit- 
icized Washington for trying to 
“dictate" the course of Soviet- 
Cubao relations. 

Mr. Pavlov said fee Soviet 
Union saw “no reason" to review 
relations “wife any state, and 
particularly wife a state feat is a 
long-term friend of ours.” 

Speaking at a news conference 
wife Prime Minister Ante Marko- 
vic of Yugoslavia. Mr. Pavlov 


said that no country should try to 
“interfere” with fee Soviet-Cu- 
ban relationship. He said it was 
an “illusion" that Washington 
could influence the course of 
those relations. 

“No one has the right to dictate 
its policy to a sovereign country." 

He was speaking three days af- 
ter President George Bush told 
Soviet foreign policy experts that 
Moscow’s military and economic 
aid to Cuba was an "obstacle” 
feat could impede Western brip 
for Soviet economic recovery. 

Mr. Bush had also urged Mos- 


cow- to gram independence to fee 
three separatist Baltic republics 
and to return four disputed 
northern islands to Japan. 

Mr. Pavlov said it was a “big 
illusion" to assume fee Soviet 
Union had unequal relationships 
with its allies because it supplied 
them with la/ge amounts of goods 
or equipment 

“But this does not mean w-e 
should cut our links and interac- 
tion.” he said, “but rather change 
fee mechanism which leads to a 
distorted presentation of our eco- 
nomic ties.” (AFP. Reusers) 
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And They’re Off Aboard Atlantis, With a Satellite Payload 

The crew erf the space shuttle Atlantis, heading Fca- thelaimchirtgpad before liftoff on Friday in Cane Ca 

The mission win last nine days, during which the main task wilt be the launching of a $120 mfllioDri^jtf naverai ’ Florida.- 

satellite. From left. G. David Lew. Michael Baker, Shannon Lucid.' James Adamson and John Rioh a *3^ ^ data relay 


commander 
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Pentagon Says Iraqis Tortured or Abused AU V.S. POWs 


WOULD BRIEFS 


By Melissa Healy 

Las Angela Tana Service 


crimes trials against President Saddam 
Hussein of Iraq and his military command- 


WASHINGTON — AU 23 American ers - 


prisoners of war captured by Iraqi forces During the Gulf war, when battered U.S. 


during Operation Desert Storm, including airmen appeared in televised Iraqi inter- 
iwo U.S. servicewomen, were tortured or views. President George Bush denounced 
abused by their captors, according to a top Baghdad's “brutal treatment" of tbe cap- 


Much of the physical abuse appeared to 
be “designed for pain, without leaving out- 
ward visible signs of torture, 1 ' he said. 

In one case, Colonel Jordan said, the 
electric current endued by a crude torture 
device caused a U.S. serviceman's tooth to 
“explode from its socket." 


“acted to rebuff them, assisted in some 
cases by U3. soldiers nearby." 


Department of Defense official ~ lives, Bui since the end of the war, Depan- 

In several instances, Iraqi interrogators ment of Defense officials have said only 


broke bones, perforated eardrums and that during interrogations. U.S. prisoners 
threatened to shoot or dismember their of war were “certainly mistreated.” 
AoBfca prisoners, tbe official Colonel ^ ^ mistreatment has in- 


g crMsed meiiibeis of Con^cssandPenta- 

before tbe Congressional Human Rights officials have said pnvatelv that they 

{«,«■ believe that the Bush administration 
-ilSSjSffSBK J5S.2S should .press for war erimes trials,, winch 


viewed «naratelv said that the two women P 1 ^ 5 J V31 enmes mats, wmen exted to sever a soldier's fingers. In another. 

MaKm RmiiKim-KM- probably would be convened unda the ^ captors pul a handgun to a prisoner’s 

^^edauddmt^wasfou. _ 


3 proceedings has caused some officials to 
S?'2i5 ap “ N ^ ^ Sjeculate Sat the Pentagon has deliberate- 

offiaais said. . .. ly played down the mistreatment of U.S. 


The congressional testimony represents 
the Pentagon's first public accounting of 


the scope and severity of iraqimisueat- 
raent of U.S. prisoners of war. The disclo- 


istreai- Representative Cun Weldon, Republi- 
disclo- can of Pennsylvania, who convened the 
or war hearing, called Colonel Jordan’s testimony 


sures could prompt further calls for war hearing, called Colonel Jordan’s testimony 


“the most revealing information we’ve had Much of the physical abuse appeared to acknowledged Thursday that “sexual ad- 7th Iithuanian Border Official Dfeg 
to date" on Iraqi nustrwtnKni of U.S. be “designed for pain, without leaving out- vances" had been made by the women’s VILNIUS. Lithuania (Reuters) —A seventh Lithuanian official, shea ' 
prisoners of war. But MrWddon said that ward visible signs of torture, he said. captors, but he added that the » o had “v/g* 5^ post, died on Friday, the day before a itS 

he remained “frustrated" by what he said in one case, Colonel Jordan said, the acted to rebuff them, assisted in some ? “ , “r® ^ u-u forhS six colleagues. ’• 

was tbe administration’s failure io docu- electric current emitted by a crude torture cases by US. soldiers nearby." TteLithuanian Health Mufisay said one of the two officials who were ■* 

ment Iraqi violations of international law device caused a US. serviceman s tooth to . Aw gJSy wounded when unidentified gunmen attacked the borferpoa- 

and to push for trials. ‘ explode from ns socket. ■ Bntona Report Abuse on Wednesday had died. Six guards were killed, shot m the head atdose 

During testimony that detailed a wide Although the colonel did not identify British prisoners of war held by Iraq range. .... . . . 

range of Iraqi human rights abuses, inclufl- m of ^ poWs, some of the incidents he ^ abused and tortured, but reports of jack Gosnell the US. consul general m Leningrad, arnved Friday for 
mg crimes against Kuwaiti residents and have been discussed previously jjuar experiences have been withheld to talks with the Lithuanian president. Vytautas Landsbeat He had 

property. Colonel Jordan saidstei Iraqi ihc servicemen who experienced them, respect privacy, a spokesman for the Min- originally been scheduled to visit the Baltic republic m mw-Augst but 

Us victim of tilt shock treatment, Ma- isuy ofDcfenK wdjlm according to moved up tire visit In an apparent show of support. He aid h would 

an Agencc France- Presre repon from Lou- attend Ure luucre, Saretda, 

ta^cc^hc^ir^™. 2-g^“"SC=S Eye on *92, Bush Chides Democrats 

S^t^purfhSSK'a^Sws attached to a car battery. are respecting the wishes of the individuals WASHINGTON (Reuters) - President Qeam i Bjah looked and 

headed pulled the trigger. Thegun was Other American POWs have reported who are concerned to keep those expm- like a political candidate on Friday as be etaded o^awisc very 

not loaded ^ B hearings with rubber hoses, ax handles and ences private, the spokesman said. nice" Democrats for attacking his domestic policy and ®d only an 

Colonel Jordan, who was oart of a Pen- P i P es ' whippings with leather straps, and Abuse and torture of the 12 captured unexpected health problem would keep him 
tai^S J SmdebridedtI^POwJ^r shocks from electric cattle prods. British servicemen were similar ro those of MriBush, who has summoned 30 political adn^ to mcetwrth tomat . ■ 

the^remm, sSdtimt Ok IraqisOTployed US. officials had not previously dis- U.S, soldiers held by Iraq “towfaras they toe Camp David pesidatial retrot on Md a B i« 

the same^xorture techniques” they had closed the sexual abuse of the two women were prisoners of war." he said, adding that news conference that earlier Friday he had been given a “dean bill of 

“used historically ’’ including electric POWs. Two officials who requested ano- “simply being a POW m a country with health" from his personal physician, Dr. Bunco Lee- . a 

£ mdbSXSdX nymity confirmed their mistreatment S you are in conflict is an unsettling “IH be honest,” Mr. Bush said of ihe ‘ 
hoses. C pete Williams, a Pentagon spokesman, and unpleasant experience. November 1992, “the only thing would be a health pKWMOTttd I don’t 


property. Colonel Jordan said that Iraqi 
captors mistreated American POWs with 
“threats of death, graphic threats of dis- 
memberment, beatings, and/or electric 
shock." 

In one case, he said, Iraqi soldiers threat- 


by the servicemen who experienced them. 

The victim of the shock treatment, Ma- 
jor Jeffrey Tice of tbe air force, said in 
March that the torture device— called the 
“Talkman" — had been wrapped around 
his head from ear to ear and apparently 
attached to a car batteiy. 

Other American POWs have reported 
hearings with rubber hoses, ax handles and 
pipes, whip pings with leather straps, and 
shocks from electric cattle prods. 

U.S. officials had not previously dis- 


originally been scheduled to visit the Baltic repubhc in m&Augpst but 
moved up the visit in an apparent show of support He said he would 
attend the funeral Saturday. 


Eye on *92, Bush Chides Democrats 


Colonel Jordan, who was part of a Pen- SunSb 

tagon team that debriefed the FOWs after shocks from eteeme ; cattle prods. 

their return, said that the Iraqis employed U.S. officials had not previously 
the same “torture t echni ques" they had closed the sexual abuse of the two wo 
“used histori call y," including electric POWs. Two officials who requested . 
shocks and hwiriiw with sticks and robber nymity confirmed their mistreatmenL 
hoses. Pete Williams, a Pentagon spokesi 


WASHINGTON (Reuters) — President George i Itosh looked and 
sounded like a political candidate on Friday as be chided otherrise very 
nice” Democrats for attacking his domestic pohey and aid only an 
unexpected health problem would keep him from seeking rejection, 
Mr. Bush, who has summoned 30 political advisers to meet with him at 
the Camp David presidential retreat on Saturday, said aUn outdoor 


Hurd: Pilots Felt Enough Was Enough 


November 1992, “the only thing would be a health problem and I don’t 
have one right now." Mr. Bush said he was finding it difficult to avoid 
partisan politics because some “otherwise very nice senators are now 
reverting to out-of-character attacks,” la u n ch i n g what he called a "con- 
certed policy” to “tear down the president.” 


The Associated Press 

LONDON — A significant factor in the allies’ 
decision not to pursue President Saddam Hus- 
sein's troops deep into Iraq during the Gulf war 
was the morale of allied pilots, Foreign Secretary 
Douglas Hurd of Britain indicated Friday. 

“Some people argue that tbe coalition should 
have carried the fight to Baghdad and demanded 
Saddam’s head,” Mr. Hurd wrote in an article in 
Tbe Times of London on the first anniversary of 


Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait. “In fact, once the Iraqi 
forees had effectively lost their capacity to defend 


forees had effectively lost their capacity to defend 
themselves, many pilots were reluctant to continue 
the fight," he wrote. 

The Foreign Office later described Mr. Hard’s 
comment as “a personal view." 

A Foreign Office spokesman added, “It was a 
case where a professional air force prefers to en- 
gage the enemy rather than people who are in 
retreat.” 
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By Andrew Rosenthal 

New York Times Service 
WASHINGTON — The Bush 
adminis tration on Friday repeated 
its threat to use military force to 
destroy Iraq’s nuclear program as 
the Senate voted overwhelmingly 
to back use of “all necessary 
means" to e limina te President Sad- 


dam Hussein's ability to produce 
nuclear, biological or chemical 
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nuclear, biological or chemical 
weapons. 

Defense Secretary Dick Cheney, 
appearing in a series of television 
interviews on the first anniversary 
of Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, said 
that if Mr. Bush gave tbe order, the 
military could bomb Iraq’s nuclear 
plants “almost immediately." 

“There shouldn’t be any doubt in 
his mind about the fact that we are 
prepared to do that and thaL we can 
do it,” Mr. Cheney said in an inter- 
view on CNN. 

Mr. Bush said there had been 
“some compliance" by Iraq with 
United Nations resolutions de- 
manding that Baghdad folly dis- 
close the extent of ns nuclear weap- 
ons potential But he said Mr. 
Saddam must be “far more cooper- 
ative” than he has been. 

In a gesture of support for Mr. 
Bush, the Senate voted, 97 to 2, for 
a nonbinding resolution favoring 
the use of force if Baghdad did not 
comply with the UN resolutions. It 
also endorsed a resolution express- 
ing support for the use of military 
force to protea the Kurdish popu- 
lation in northern Iraq against any 
future attacks by die Iraqi military. 

Administration officials said Mr. 
Bush had no specific deadline in 
mind for using military force 
against Iraq and that the comments 
Friday by Mr. Bush and Mr. Che- 



Major Accepts Invitation to Beijing 

LONDON (Reuters) — Prime Minister John Major of Britain wiH - 
travel to Beijing next month to sign an agreement on building an airport ' . 
for Hang Kong and to talk with Prime Minister Li Peng, Mr. Major’s 
office saw Friday. . 

Mr. Major, who left Friday for a 10-day holiday m Spain, will be the 
first Western leader to visit China since its crackdown on democracy 
demonstrations in June 1989. Prime Minister ToshUd Kaffir of Japan win 
visit China later this month. 

According to an announcement from Mr. Major’s office, his visit, - 


. Major will pay his first official visit 


Eritrea Denies Reprisal Accusations 

ADDIS ABABA, Ethiopia (Reuiere) — .Amid allegations of human 
rights {ibuy*, the new separatist rulers of the province of Eritrea issued .. 
rimiak Friday that they had taken reprisals against non-Eritreans and 
members of Ethiopia’s former military. 

“There is no feeling of bitterness against the Ethiopian people and no 
reprisals have been taken so far by the Eritreans," the Eritrean People's * 
Liberation Front said a statement broadcast on its radio. It said aboui 
85,000 former government soldiers and 45,000 civilian dependents had. 
been “repatriated" from Eritrea since May, when forces of the Eritrean ^ 
front took control of the province days before Mengjstu Hade Mariam * 
was deposed 

Officers from the rfgfcflted government army who arrived in Addis 
from Eritrea this week accused the Eritrean front of having killed 
thousands of unarmed soldiers fleeing across the border into Sudan in 
May. 


Abortions Restricted in U.S. Military 


r«n HoOuder/RcmMn 


Palestinian leaders, Hanan Ashram, left, and Faisal Husseam, after meeting Friday with Mr. Baker. 


Bethlehem Mayor Says Palestinians 
And Jordan Are Likely to Join Talks 


WASHINGTON (AP) — The Senate refused Friday to allow women 
in the military to have abortions at UJS. hospitals overseas. 

Voting, 58 to 40, the Senate raected the argument of Senator Timothy 
E Wirth, Democrat of Colorado, who said the provision was needed 
because women in uniform often could not obtain abortions on demand ' 
in the countries where they wre stationed. 

■ Senators sided with Dan Coats, Republican of Indiana, who said the 
provision was unnecessary because women in the military could receive 
transportation back to the United States whenever they wanted. About 
1.250 military women who were pregnant flew home to the United States 
from the Gulf, be said. Presumably some sought abortions, he added. . 


Correction 


Because of an editing error, an artkk in the Aug. 2 editions mi«taied 
the amount by which the salary of the head of the World Bank had been 
raised. It was raised $60,000, to $285,000. 


By Don Oberdorfer Yasser Arafat, the PLO chair- 
Washingm Pesi Service man, is “vay eager to see this con- 

WActrixir-rn*. . . ference started," said Mr. Frrij, 

WASHINGTON ~ A prorm- w bo supports the PLO but has dif- 
nent Palestinian moderate said be fered with its leadership in the past 
was confident that Jordan and the . 

Palestinians would accept the U.S.- ■ s §T g l0 v ? lac ?' ■ he 

Soviet invitation to aMiddle East 


pace conference in October, and 

D.i^h«i, n r sure of saying that Palest ini a n s 


predicted that Pdcsdniana wooid ^.uS-’SKfain™ 


agree to negotiate on the terms out- 
lined by Secretary of State James 
A. Baker 3d. 


Elias Freij, the mayor of Bethle- ^ mayor 0 f Bethlehem for 18 
hem and a potential Palestinian years 

Asked about the site of the pro- 
sqofled at repots that the Palestine ^ ^ he Said 


“If we receive an invitatiem, we 
will come, with the Jordanians," 
said Mr. Freij, a Christian who has 
been mayor of Bethlehem for 18 
years. 


gam “something more than full au- 
tonoray and less than a state.” ___ 
Mr. Freij called this a “clever 
formula” because it skirts the sym- 
bolic issue of the autonomy accords 

connected with the earlier Camp 
David pact. In practice, however, Pq 
he said did not expect much change hour 
from the earlier formulations. state 
Mr. Baker has promised to send conu 
Palestinian leaders a blueprint of a So 
possible “autonomy plus” arrange- time i 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


ment, Mr. Freij said. Argentina, where four persons were reported to have died from exposure. 

Although interim arrangements tn Argentina’s coastal resort of Max dd Plata, 300 males (about 480 


mtugaTs railroads were paralyzed Fnday by another in a series of 24- 
hour strikes for higher pay and a shorter work week, a spokesman for the 
state rail network said. All mainline services were halted, and only a few 
commuter services were expected to run. (Reuters) 

Snow fell on the Uruguayan seaside resort of Punta del Este for the first 
time m 36 years Friday in a cold wave moving up from the Antarctic and 
Aigentina, where four persons were reported to nave died from exposure. 


for the occupied West Bank and kilometers) south of Buenos Aires, up to 30 centimeters (1 foot) of snow 
Gaza Strip may not meet the hopes accumulated since Wednesday in the first snowfall ring* 1975. (VPI) 
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TRINITY BAPTIST CHURCH. 58. VouUag- 
manta Ava. An international churdi with 


to keep up the pressure on Iraq. 
.Appearing in the Rose Garden 


insisting on sending representatives 
who are unacceptable to Israel. 


vid presidential retreat, where Isra- 
el and Egypt worked out their his- 


of all Palestinians, tbe mayor said, 
“at least we will put an end to 
continued Israeli military adminis- 
tration and to continued settle- 


The Weather 


“It has all been worked out.” Mr. .toric agreement in September 1978. 


the international protestant for a news conference before start- 
church of Brussels, Sunday School — ing a weekend at Camp David, Mr. 


Freij said in an interview on Thurs- Once the conference is con- 


sents in occupied territory.' 
Israel should not fear for 


^r.T d |S^iT;. ,< sSXSL Bush aemed eager to bmk in biz 

*or»Np at 1 1 tOO a.m. Sunday*, laastsd an 673.05.81. Bui 95. Tram 94. rCCCTll diplomatic SUCCeSSeS 05 he 

mom aranua loirth noor anil to airport, momma fended Off criticism that he was not 

ocrou iho«» from Wji* Toww. D*. Chariot COtwRlAGtN pav inp ennuoh attention 10 domes- 

Brad.how. pa. lor, INTBINATIONAL CHURCH of Copenhagen, 

Tel.: 89501 65. 27 Fmvargodo. Vartov. near R&Rwi. Sludy UC P° - ISSUeS - 

Brussels 10-.15 fc Worihip 11 130. Jod» Hurtod, Paiior. He welcomed Israel's condition - 

Tol.! 31 62 47 85. ,1 thm tTS.RzMdpt 


day, alibough he declined to say vened, he predicted, Palestinians 
who the Palestinian representatives will be willing to negotiate with 


moan avanua toulh near axir la airport, 
acrau ihuai from Wala* Tawar. D*. Chariot 
Bradihaw, pallor. 

Tel..- 895-0165. 


to the conference would be. He said Israel on the basis of the formula 
he based his confidence in pan on a presented to ihem by Mr. Baker — 


meeting with King Hussein and se- 
nior Jordanian officials on July 23, 


that in an interim period, lasting 
perhaps three years, they would 


Israel should not fear for its se- 
curity following a deal with Pales- 
tinians. Mr. Freij said. There are 
“strategic mutual interests” on all 
sides to pursue economic develop- 
ment, he said, perhaps through a 
Middle East common market ar- 
rangement. 
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He welcomed Israel's condi tioa- 

al acceptance of the U5.-Soviet T TT • a T* 1 

prace conference in October s in Kuwait, a Day for Doubts 

urged the Israeli government and ' J 

the Palestinians to work out their wr i i y 71 r r r . 

ineiancnoly Lempers Joy on Iraq Invasion Anniversary 

But the president carefully By Chris Hedges time we lost our children, our families and our coun- 

avoided taking sides on the Israeli- >«■* York Tunes Service try- Some people in Kuwait do not know what pauiot- 

Pajeslinian dispute over represen- KUWAIT — Kuwaitis marked ihe anniversary of ic duty means." 

■ theCOnfcrcnces Irax P invasion of their country with ambivalence Groups of volunteers placed yellow ribbons on 
orner contentious issue. Fnday. Some waved flags and bonked horns, while lampposts around the city to commemorate the esti- 

.. 11 1- ®onths ago today others held fecial prayers in mosques and visiLed the mated 2.000 Kuwaitis who are still missing i n the 

that a add am Hussein, lacking graves of those lulled by Iraqi soldiers and police. Sulaibikhat Cemetery, red flags were placed over the 
provocation or cause, tmleral an Moments after midmght. gunfire rippled through- graves of those killed by Iraqis, all of whom have been 
attack upon ^qs OTafl and fte- out the city and cries of “God is great? were shoured named martyrs. 

SSWS5 « hoed ^ protests ‘This is the day we remember Ahmed," said Arairo 

vS Sw knOTTli ^ ^ pauon . held Nazrallah, 19. who was wearing a small pin with the 

d e ^, mon f th 10 mark ** invasion, face of her friend Ahmed Mahmoud on it. “We know 

sxrxs We - ^ ^ 

bedded: **Our cask has not 

°J bv “ ^ unf| 8 ihe occupaurai. “We do this to commemorate Rtaetr Anonet " 






North America 
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Su ^ ay, J H ,, ? n 06x1 thund e r u tottn a wfl break 
Canatawtil have quits week wffl be warm with out tram Bangkok to Mart- 
cool weather. atrav showers. to 


waid through lha northern and northwestern 
Plains wfl have hot weath- wfl have hot weath 


But the president carefully 
avoided taking sides on the Israeli- 
Palestinian dispute over represen- 
tation or rat any of the conference's 
other contentious issues. 

"It was just 12 months ago today 
that Saddam Hussein, lacking 
provocation or cause, ordered an 
attack upon Iraq's small and de- 
fenseless neighbor, Kuwait," Mr. 
Bush said. “What followed, the 


•Chicks \ 


stray showers. 


of brutal occupation, a nightmare 
that only came to an end several 
months ago." 

But he added: “Our task has not 


resolutions and eliminates its 
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weapons of mass destruction.’' 

Mr. Bush stopped short of saying 


BONN/KQtN 


eir darkness for the missing and the dead. 

“We do this to commemorate Black August," said 
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Iraq again if necessary. 

Mr, Cheney was more direct 
than Mr. Bush in wanting Iraq. 

“Saddam Hussein made a very 
serious mistake over the past year 
in underestimating our determina- 
tion to see to it that be complies 
with established norms of interna- 
tional behavior," he said on NBC 
television. 

He added. “And if he continues 
to operate on that basis, it would be 
another big mistake for him '" 

Mr. Busb said he had discussed 
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Bush and Congress 
Split on Provision 

Of Civil Rights Bill 
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By Helen Dewar 

Washington Past Service 

Washington — President 

George Bush has rejected a key 
— iviaoo of Senator John G Dan- 


provuaoa of Senator John G Dan- 
forth's proposed compromise on 
civil-rights legislation, scuttling 
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what was seen as thelast chance for 
an accord between the White 
House and Congress on the job- 
discrimination measure. 

Expressing dismay at the presi- 
dent’s decision, Mr. Danfonh, Re- 
publican of Missouri, said that tie 
would push this autumn for a vote 
in the Senate and House on the UD 

^without major change and without 
further efforts to win the presi- 
dent’s badring. 

“I’ve given up on the administra- 
tion unless there’s a major change 
chi their cart," Mr. Danforth said. 
He predicted that Democrats 
would support his bill “because it is 
the only bill that can pass and be- 
come law.” 

Mr. Danfonh msui* his com- 
ments after malrjr ig public a letter 
Mr. Bush sent to him on Sunday in 
which Mr. Bush expressed concern 
that Mr. Danforth's proposal 
would “seriously if not fatally” un- 
dermine efforts to improve Ameri- 
can education. 

At issue is a provision in Mr. 
Danforth's bill that would bar em- 
ployers from adopting employment 
standards that are not directly re- 
lated to job performance. Adminis- 
tration nf finals insist on broader 
language that would allow hiring 
practices that serve “legitimate em- 
ployment goals,” which critics have 
said ooold lead to discrimination 
by including such factors as corpo- 
4 rate image or morale of other em- 
ployees. 


_ this contention, Mr. 
north said that he thought the 
president was listening to misguid- 
ed advice from his lawns. “I think 
the lawyers are in marge, and I 
think they’re mistaken,” he said. 
“They’re turning the dock hack 25 
years on dvil rights.” 

The letter and Mr. Danforth’s 
reaction to it appear to end an 
attempt to bridge a wide gap be- 
tween Democrats and the White 
House Oy& civil-rights legislation. 
After the House passed a bill that 
Mr. Bush said be would veto, Mr. 
Danforth, representing a group of 
nine Senate Republican, moderates, 
opened talks with White House 
and Justice De partm ent in 
an attempt to fold a cnm pran Hoi*. 

Mr. Danforth said he intended 
to combine the three related lulls he 
introduced last month into one bill 
and reintroduce it when Congress 
reconvenes on Sept 10. 

In his response to Mr. Danforth, 
Mr. Bosh enclosed Inters from 
Education Secretary Alex- 

ander and Evan J. Kemp Jr., chair- 
man of the U.S. Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission. 
m JMt . Danforth's proposal would 

exander said. It would teQ students 
dial “staying in school doesn’t mat- 
ter because employers don’t have 
the right to know whether you 
graduated or whether you did 
wdL" 

Mr. Kemp raised amiTar objec- 


tions and asserted that the pro- 
force 


posed job standards would 
employers to resort to quotas to 
defend themselves against job-dis- 

r. nminptifl n owtR 
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A New Conflagration in Berkeley 

A paramedic helping a man wounded early Friday during the second night of clashes between the 


police and demonstrators in Berkeley. California. The violence stemmed from a controversy over 
the construction of volleyball courts in People’s Park, the site of protests and clashes in 1968. 


Setback for U.S. Submarine 


Building Flaws to Force Long Delay and CostMUlwns 


By Barton Geliman 

Washlngicx Past Service 

WASHINGTON — General 
Dynamics Cojp. has discovered 
welding flaws so severe in the hull 
and internal structures 0/ the 
navy’s first SSN-21 attack subma- 
rine that the partially completed 
ship will have to be disassembled 
and rebuilt, according to Defense 
Department officials. 

The officials, speaking on condi- 
tion of anonymity, said the prob- 
lem was expected to delay delivery 


second Seawolf contract to the 
New England shipyard. Tnmeco’s 
Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dxydock Co. has mounted a fierce 
struggle for the Seawolf business in 
the Pentagon, Congress and the 
courts. 

The navy, which fears that the 
welding cracks could strengthen 
critics of the submarine or of Gen- 
eral Dynamics, emphasized Thurs- 
day that General Dynamics engi- 
neers discovered the flaws and 


by as much as a year and cost tens 


reported them promptly to the Na- 
val Sea S 


ot millions of dollars. They said 
there would be no change in the 
specifications or operational per- 
formance of the submarine. 

Officials had no explanation why 
the flaws, detected in mid-June, 
were not disclosed until Thursday. 

Known as the Seawolf, the sub- 
marine was already projected to be 
the most expensive ever built, with 
a total program cost For 12 subma- 
rines estimated at S33.6 billion in 
current dollars. General Dyna- 
mics’s Electric Boat Divirion, 
which is building the first of the 
Seawolf class in Groton, Connecti- 
cut, under a $726 milli on contract, 
was scheduled to deliver it to the 
navy in 1995. 

Ibe Seawolf s primary mission 
would be to hunt down and destroy 
enemy submarines equipped with 
ballistic missiles. Because Seawolf 
submarines would be faster, dive 
deeper and run quieter than any 
existing submarine, the navy has 
also touted them for missions rang- 
ing from minelaying and delivery 
of special-forces troops to the un- 
derwater launch of cruise missiles. 

Pete Williams, a Defense De- 
partment spokesman, who dis- 
closed the welding flaws, provided 
do estimate of the time or cost 
involved in making a repair. 

Word of the flaws came one day 
after a federal judge in Norfolk 
invalidated the navy’s award of a 


Sea Systems Command. 

Lieutenant Greg Smith, a navy 
spokesman, said the 353-fooi ( JOS- 
meter) Seawolf was the first to use a 
hull made entirely of high-pressure 
HY-100 steel He said construction 
of the submarine had also retied on 


a new welding material 10 join the 
steel into plates, hull subsections 
and large cylindrical sections. The 
complete hull will be formed by 
welding the cylinders together. 

Work on the submarine began in 
October 1989. and officials said ' 
welding had been under way for 
about a year. Routine “quality as- ■ ' 
surance” inspections did not turn '■> 
up problems, they said, until the ; 
first time workers tried to weld two 
large cylinders of hull material to- ' • 
gether.’ 

Though not visible to the naked 
eye. cracks and other signs of brit- ; 
tieness appeared under magnetic 
resonance imagery of that weld, of- 
finals said, casting doubt on the ■* 
technique employed throughout ■ ’ 
the ship. 


Massachusetts Poll Shows 
Kennedy Is "Vulnerable 


The Associated Press 

BOSTON — Republicans say a poll indicating that many Massachu- • 
sens voters may be tired of Senator Edward M. Kennedy confirms a 
hunch die party has had since the Palm Beach sexual assault case broke: 
They can defeat him. 

Mr. Kennedy, a Democrat, said he would stick around for the fight. He 
said that he had “every intention of ru nning ” for re-election in 1994. 

Mr. Kennedy said Thursday that he understood “the concerns” of 
Massachusetts Voters, “in pan because of the recent events.” But he said 
he expected those concerns to be addressed when the trial of his nephew, 
William Kennedy Smith, moves forward. Mr. Smith has been charged 
with raping a Florida woman at the Kennedy estate in Palm Beach on 
March 30. 

A total of 62 percent of Massachusetts voters think Mr. Kennedy . 
should not run for re-election, according to the poll for a Boston _ 
newspaper and televirion station. ** 


By 59 percent to 34 percent, respondents favored Governor William F. ’ 
Weld, a Republican, if the Senate election were held now. 


Although they warn that public opinion could easily change before the . 
1994 election. Republicans were pleased with the poll results. ! 

A Republican consultant, Todd Domke, said the Kennedy seat could 
offer a tempting launching pad for Mr. Weld, if the governor is interested - 
in a bid for the White House somewhere down the road. 
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In Milwaukee, a Bitter Public Confronts the Police 
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By Don Terry 

Nete York Times Sendee 

MILWAUKEE — Almost day 
and night for a week, there have 
been angry sews conferences, 
marches mid rallies against the po- 
lice in this wounded city. 

Bitter charges of racism and ho- 
mophobia in the police department 
have been provoked by the han- 
dling of the Jeffrey L. Dahmer seri- 
al murder case and by the belief 
that some of the killings could have 
been prevented. 

Tension heightened on Thursday 
as the chief of police announced 
that unspecified departmental 
charges had been fifed against the 
three officers at the focus erf the 
public's anger. 

The announcement followed the 
department's release of recorded 
conservations between a woman 
and 91 1 emergency operators, and 
between those operators and police 
officers on May 27, two months 


before Mr. Dahmer was arrested 
and die honors inside his apart- 
ment were discovered. 

The woman reported seeing a 
boy, bleeding and staggering along 
the street But when officers ar- 
rived, Mr. Dahmer was able to con- 
vince them that the boy, a 14-year- 
old Laotian, was his drunken 
friend They left without following 
what the chief said was basic police 
procedure. 

At one point on the tape an offi- 
cer teOs the dispatcher that “an 
intoxicated Asian, naked male was 
returned to his sober boyfriend” 

Then there is laughter. 

The case has badly shaken the 


2,000-officer department, pitting 


the police union against the 
at a time when officers are strug- 
gling to adapt to an increasingly 
diverse and complicated city. 

“It’s a great aty by a great lake, 
but it depends on what color you 
are,” said the Reverend LeHarve 
Buck, a neighborhood organizer 


and housing advocate. “If you’re 
not an Anglo-Saxon white male, 
you’re treated differently by the 
police in this city." 

Mr. Dahmer and his confessions 
of murder and dismemberment 
have exposed what many say is a 
long pattern of police indifference 
to minority citizens and homosex- 
uals. 

“Milwaukee is a rick town and 
it's been swept under the carpet for 
years,” said the Reverend Gene 
Champion, a black Baptist minis- 
ter. “Bui this has lifted up the car- 
pet and the whole world can see the 
dirt.” 

But change is in the wind. The 
department, which is 80 percem 
white, is now headed by a chief 


er more evident or tragic than on 


the May night two months and four 
fort 


killings before Mr. Daimler’s arrest 
last week, representatives of minor- 


ity groups and homosexuals assert. 
That 


with a Hispanic background. Philip 
t. His disciplinary actions 


Arreola. 

arising from the killings have 
prompted opposition from the po- 
lice union. 

The division between police and 
community in Milwaukee was nev- 


nigbL the police went to 
Mr. Daimler’s building but appar- 
ently dismissed what they saw: a 
teenage Laotian boy whom neigh- 
bors say was bleeding and naked 
and being pursued by Mr. Dahmer. 
The officers considered the case a 
domestic dispute between homo- 
sexuals. 

Two months later, the boy was 
identified as one of 17 victims, men 
and boys, whom Mr. Dahmer. 31. 
says he killed here and in Ohio. 

“The straw that broke the cam- 
el s back was when people found 
out the police could have done 
something, the) could have saved 
that boy,” Mr. Buck said. “If that 
boy had been white he’d be alive 
today.” 

Describing the incident, Mr. 
Dahmer told investigators he 


drugged the boy and the boy fell 
asleep. Mr. Dahmer said he then 
went out to buy beer. 

As he returned, be told investiga- 
tors. he “saw the Oriental male 


staggering down the street.” He ap- 


proached the young man “and 
police stopped him,” detectives 
wrote. 


The statement continues: “The 
police escorted them back to his 
apartment and he stated he would 
take care of him because he is his 
friend. Hr states he then went into 
the apartment and subsequently 
killed this individual in the same 
way as he killed the others by stran- 
gulation." 

Chief Arreola moved quickly to 
contain public anger. Last Friday, 
he suspended three officers who 
went to the apartment. 

The police union moved just as 
quickly, angrily charging he had 
reacted too fast and had failed to 
support his officers. 
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2 Chicks Are the Future for U.S. Condor 


By Robert Reinhold 

JtffW l’onfc Tunes Service 

LOS ANGELES — Just four years after 
federal wildlife officials rounded up the last 
wild California condors in a Dunkirk-like 
evacuation to save the species from extinc- 
tion, they have decided to start restoring the 
giant ancient birds to the wild. 

The decision represents a milestone for 

i ^ ■ HHibifiMir QH /1 


what is probably the most ambitious and 
costly effc 


fort ever undertaken to replenish a 
nearly extinct spedes. 

Two condor ducks are to be released in 
September or October into a rugged moun- 
tainous sanctuary in Los Padres National 
Forest, about 50 miles (80 kilometers) north- 
west of downtown Los Angeles. If that first 
step is successful, the hope is ultimately to 
create two separate wfld populations of about 
100 birds each. 

The condor, a type of vulture whose wing- 
span con reach 10 feet (3 meters}, dates back 
rsariy a million years and soared when the 
now-extinct mastodons and mammoths 
roamed the planet But having survived a 
million years of evolutionary upheavals, these 
magnificent birds haw been unable to with- 
stand the h uman depredations of the 19th 
and 20th centuries. Ravaged by hunters and 
poisoned food, the condor population 
dropped to 22 by 19S3. 

Despite the intense opposition of some 
conservation groups, the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service captured the last remaining wild 
birds in 1987 to have them bral at the Los 
Angeles Zoo and the San Diego Wild Animal 
Park. The breeding has been so successful — 
13 chk-ks have hatched this year alone —that 
there are now 52 birds, enough to release two 
chicks into the wild as an experiment. 

Details of the release were announced Fri- 
day at 3 symbolic place: the George C. Page 
Museum, which holds the fossilized remains 
of mastodons, saber-tooth tigers and outer 
ancient creatures trapped in t Jf 
Brea Tar Pits on what is now Wflshtre Boule- 
vard in Los Angeles. 

“Success is posable.” said Lloyd Kiff, an 
ornithologist who leads the 
fonua Condor Recovery jj 

avian equivalent of an elephant or Bengal 


tiger. No one can be indifferent to a condor 
soaring. It is very moving.” 

There are only two species of condor — the 
California and the Andean. Of the latter, 
several thousand exist in South America. But 
the story of the California condor, formally 
gymnogyps colifomiamo, has been especially 
dispiriting — a chronicle of the human spe- 
cies’ cruel dominion over the animal world. 

Fossil evidence shows that by the end of 
the Pleistocene epoch, about 100,000 to 
200,000 yean ago. California condors ranged 
over rmidi of North America, some having 
been found in Florida and upstate New York. 
When the first European explorers reached 
the West Coast, the birds were common from 
Canada to Baja California in Mexico. 

But by the turn erf the 20th century, no 
more than a few hundred condors remained. 
They were not given legal protection under 
California law until 1953, when there were 
fewer than 100 left. 

In 1967, they appeared on the federal gov- 
ernment's first list erf endangered species. 
Concern turned to crisis in 1985, when six of 
the wild birds, which by that time were close- 
ly monitored, suddenly disappeared. Others 
were found dead of lead or cyanide poison- 
ing, or from hunters' bullets. 

The recovery strategy is elaborate and has 
cost more than S10 million. The captive 
breeding at the two zoos has been much more 
successful than expected. In all, 25 chicks 
have been hatched since 1988, with all but 
one surviving. 

Normally, a female condor lays one egg a 
year, but scientists found that breeding could 
be accelerated by removing the egg from the 
nest just after it was laid, inducing die mother 
to lay another. 

Mr. Kiff said a central concern was pre- 
serving a full genetic pool so as to prevent 
inbreeding. Therefore, the two chicks selected 
for release have at least five siblings each 
from the same parents, and the ablings will 
. be kept in the zoo as a genetic hedge in the 
event the two released chicks die. 

In afew weeks, the chicks will be taken to 
the Sespe Condor Sanctuary, a 35,000-acre 
()4v 100-hectare) tract owned by the U.S For- 
est Sendee in the rugged mountains of central 
Ventura County. 



The California coodor is banging on. 


When they are about 3 months old. the two 
chicks will be placed on “hack” towers, large 
platforms mounted on telephone poles. A 
protective net will confine and protect them 
for a few- months. Contaminant-free food, in 
the form of stillborn calves, will be provided 
by biologists. The birds seem to grow np 
better in groups, so a few Andean condor 
chicks will be put into the wild at the same 


ume. 


The netting will be removed in December 


tung wt 

or January. “We’re using the Moatessori ap- 


proach — w ell let them go when they want,” 
said Mr. Kiff, who is curator of ornithology 
at the Los Angeles Count)' Museum of Natu- 
ral History and director of the Western Foun- 
dation of Vertebrate Zoology. - 
To protect them after release, scientists will 
monitor the two birds with radio tracking 
devices and return them to Sespe should they 
wander too far. Shooting a condor is a federal 
felony that can bring a fine of up to $20,000 
and two years in jail. But the bigger fear is 
that the birds might consume carrion tainted 
with pesticides or lead pellets from hunters. 


Much Lead 


In Wine, 


U.S , Says 


New York Tunes Service 


SAN FRANCISCO —The gov- 
ernment has made public results 
showing that many wines sold in 
the United States contain lead in 
quantities far above the amount 
allowed for drinking water. The 
high levels were attributed in part 
to the lead foil often used to cover 
the top of the bottle. 

There is no standard for lead 
levels in wine, and the government 
had not intended x> make the re- 
sults public for fear of causing pan- 
ic. But in response to a request 
undo’ the Freedom of Information 
Act from several publications and a 
group of food and nutiition advo- 
cates, the bureau published the re- 
sults. 

The results showed that domes- 
tic wines typically had far lower 
amounts of lead than imports. In- 
deed the average lead content for 
domestic wines fell below the fed- 
eral standard for drinking water. 

But when the wine was poured 
over the Lip of the bottle, where 
deposits from die foil could have 
accumulated, imported and domes-, 
tic wines exceeded the standard for 
water, in some cases bv up to three 
times. Sane of the highest lead lev- 
els were found among Italian 
wines. 

Chris Lecos, a spokesman for the 
Food and Drag Administration, 
said the agency would immediately 
propose a regulation b an ni n g use 
of lead foil 

He said the agency would also 


consider the need for a regulation 
□ level I 


for 





Drug- 


establishing a maximum 
lead in wine. 

Consumers can reduce the risk of 
lead consumption by removing the 
foil and wiping the lips of wine 
bottles with a damp doth or paper 
towel, be said. 
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By Robert D. McFadden 

New Yrrt Times Seme* 
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Kvcry tful somehow make news abroad. 


Part is suffering [rom 


’tie of drug-crazed squirrels." the item in 
Wednesday's Daily Minor began ominously. 
"Police report that lunchtime walkers are at- 
tacked by squirrels high on crack. They chew 
mi half-empty vials of crack dumped .by ad- 
dicts,' says parks supervisor Carl Langford ” 
That was it. the whole story. 

But efforts toconTirm it proved difficult For 
one thing, the parks department said they had 
never beard of a “Carl Langford." 

And Officer Ralph Saint Just, a police 
spokesman, intoned. "We have no reports of 
any type of that kind of inddem." 


Elizabeth Barlow Rogers, the city's adminis- 
trator of Central Park, noted that some of the 
more garrulous squirrels war known 10 congre- 
gate at park entrances to mooch for handouts, 
but that none appeared to be crack-crazed. 

“I've never heard of an addicted squirrel and 
I'm in the park every day," she said. “I have not 
seen any detiani squired behavior,” 

Another parks spokesman, Stewart Des- 
mond, defended the maligned creatures. “We 
ihj pfc our squirrels are as dean-cut and drng- 
fite as any squirrels in the world, including 
those in London." 
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A Good Job in Moscow 


j George Bush did his port in Moscow to 
-move Soviet-Americao relations “beyond 
containment" — his early catch phrase. 
,.With Mikhail Gorbachev he signed an arms 
control treaty signifying an end to the old 
t Cold War emphasis on regulating nuclear 
^tension. He underlined the emerging new 
'•emphasis on global partnership and — 
.Moscow’s evident priority — Soviet eco- 
nomic renewal. Through it all he threaded a 
•.careful theme of the political values under- 
lying the new East-West equation, 
r- It was always political conflict and not 
.the mere amassin g of aims that animated 
..the nuclear fears of the Cold War. But only 
"when that conflict eased did h become 
i possible to reduce strategic arsenals, as the 
.-new START treaty docs. These reductions 
-'Are useful, although they will leave both 
•sides with missiles in immense numbers stQi 
•'trained on each other and with only selec- 
tive constraints on modernizing their nucle- 
.i ar forces. Mr. Gorbachev, whose economy 
•,is broke and whose military is a political 
threat, is visibly more eager than Mr. Bush 
- .to start the necessary deeper cuts. 

*, The recent meeting of Western deraocra- 
j-des had settled on the policy that Mr. Bush 
•_ brought to Moscow of making serious Sovi- 
‘ et economic reform a condition of aid. But 


[here was room for the president to remove 
the legal inhibitions on business with the 
Soviet Union, and this he did. Hand out. 
Mr. Gorbachev got for his pains a free- 
enterprise pep talk and the promise of the 
sort of extremely useful advice and techni- 
cal help that does not cost much money. 

With Moscow pulling back from its tradi- 
tional role as Third World troublemaker, it 
was safe for Mr. Bush to enlist Mr. Gorba- 
chev in fashioning a Middle East peace 
conference. The key parties are inching to- 
ward an October opening in circumstances 
where the Soviet Union could yet make its 
most useful contribution to regional stabil- 
ity since it freed Eastern Europe. 

In walking the unioa-republic high wire 
in Moscow and in the Ukraine, Mr. Bush 
showed an open and due respect for the 
republics’ strivings but tilted unmistakably 
to the values of stability and predictability 
represented by central authority. Grumbles 
in his Ukrainian audience indicated that he 
did not please everybody. His dominant 
stress, however, was placed on dialogue and 
negotiation among democratic interlocutors 
as the essentia] medium of political change. 
In this matter as in others, it was not very 
exciting, but it was the right way to go. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


A Rightly Halted War 


Before 100 hours passed, the ground war 
had turned into a “turkey shoot.” With 
word from General Norman Schwarzkopf 
that Saddam Hussein's Republican Guard 

- was shattered and his nuclear capacity 
. “neutralized," President George Bush de- 
•* dded that the fighting had gone on long 
. enough. The invasion of Kuwait that horri- 
j Red the world a year ago had been undone. 

Americans greeted the Feb. 28 cease-fire 
with relief and pride — relief at miraculously 
few U.S. casualties, and pride in the brilliant 
!-’ performance of the allied forces. Yet a re- 

- morsdess Saddam remains in power, cruelly 

* repressing Kurds and Shiites, defiantly play- 
ing nuclear hide-and-seek and maliciously 

* manipulating the Iraqi people’s misery. Even 
liberals who though L Mr. Bush was too quick 

- to pull the trigger in January now wonder if 
he should have finished off Saddam and his 
army when he had the chance. 

But the doubters do not do justice to Mr. 
Bush's restraint. With the benefit of later 
information showing, for instance, that 
1 Iraq's losses had been overestimated. 
■Americans can sensibly wish he hod gone 
on somewhat longer. But even with hind- 


sight, his decision deserves credit. 

That can be seen by asking: What if Mr. 


‘ Bush had gone all the way, wrecked the 
- rest of Iraq's war machine, marched to 
Baghdad and overthrown Saddam? 

J . With no evident successor to restore 
Iraq's unity, defend its borders or even 
J maintain rudimentary services, there 
probably would have been a plague of 
troubles: many more allied and civilian 
~ casualties; protracted civil war, with allied 
troops by the thousands caught in the 
middle: Americans hated throughout the 
Arab world as an occupying army. 

For all the ugly ambiguities of the actual 
consequences, Mr. Bush has avoided the 


quagmire and preserved his two triumphs: 
the extraordinary cooperation among co- 
alition members, and the revived self-con- 
fidence of Americans. 

This was very much George Bush’s war. 
He defined the options and framed the 
debate, at home and abroad. He gambled 
his presidency on a quick and decisive 
struggle, and won. In personalizing the con- 
flict, be tended to identify regional security 
and stability with the end of Saddam's army 
and rule. These goals were critical to his 
contention that the international economic 
embargo on Iraq would not suffice, necessi- 
tating the use of armed force. 

But even if he ewer-personalized the war. 
he was careful to defer to his allies. He 
thereby assured their loyalty and enhanced 
the prospects for enduring cooperation in 
Iraq and for new coalitions in the future. 
That may disappoint unilateralists in the 
United Stales wbo hoped that the war would 
give rise to a Pax Americana, but it is the 
most promising way to bring a measure of 
stability and security to this trembled region. 

It is obviously impossible to render a 
final judgment now on Mr. Bush's war 
policy. We and others argued last fall that it 
would have been wiser to give the interna- 
tional economic embargo against Iraq more 
time to deny Iraq its billions in oil revenue. 
We thought he was in too much of a buny 
to start shooting. That said, be was right to 
stop it when he did. By thundering on to 
Baghdad, Desen Storm might have brought 
some immediate satisfaction to Americans 
who have grown increasingly frustrated and 
furious about Saddam. But had that hap- 
pened, just imagine where Americans would 
be today, a year after the invasion: still in 
Baghdad, in more danger and more frustra- 
tion. and with no end in sight. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Comment 


An International Watergate? 


* [Watergate] was both shameful and 
heartening. The encouraging bit came from 
the realization that a pluralist society can 
purge ilsdf of the excesses that occasionally 
overtake its rulers. America did so then by 
the familiar channels — a free press, inquis- 
itive parliament, honest judges, and eventu- 
ally by top people bending the knee. 

Watergate was a domestic affair, which 
touched the CIA and (even more) the FBI. 
and highlighted (he way both bodies came to 
abuse their positions. The BCCl saga may be 
the international version of Watergate — 
only may. note. Tor it is still too early to say. 
But the parallel provides dues as to how die 
spreading stain of BCCIA could eventually 
be turned to the benefit of open societies. 
From what little is known already, it is right 
that politicians and journalists should get 
their teeth into governments and security 
agencies and not let go. Right, too. that 
some top spies should lose their jobs, and 
some top ministers go with them. If there 
have been excesses, let the purge begin. 

— The Economist (London). 


In such a situation it is important that the 
president take an unambiguous stand, it 
must not be a mere refusal to acknowledge 
the fact. Real measures are what is needed. 
Maybe the time has come to react to the 
recent tragedy in compliance with interna- 
tional standards by dedaring mourning 
throughout the country. It is necessary to 
carry out an open investigation and name 
every perpetrator of the customs slaughter. 

— Kuranty 1 Moscow). 


Cold War Vestiges in Asia 


Who Killed the Lithuanians? 


International Kremlin events that ore not 
marred by blood and blasts are becoming 
an exception. The traditional explanation 
for such military -diplomatic incidents, as 
circulated through unofficial channels, is 
that dark forces are maliciously bearing 
down on Mikhail Gorbachev, seeking to 
compromise him and his policy of new 
thinking in the eyes of his civilized partners. 

It is no accident that (he moments of 
maximum Soviet diplomatic activity, 
when developments in the Soviet Union 
are followed especially closely, are chosen 
for armed provocations. Bui unofficial 
fantasy can offer an absolutely different 
explanation: Violence is committed at the 
moment when world public opinion has 
the least reason to ascribe them to the 
Soviet center. Diplomatic receptions are 
fine alibis. Such a version of Asian crafti- 
ness must not be ruled out. either. 


The signing of the landmark Strategic 
Arms Reduction Treaty by the United 
States and the Soviet Union signals the 
beginning of a new era in which the super- 
powers are geared to cooperation for world 
peace. But arms control cannot be limited 
to [the European] front. It should embrace 
the Third World, given the threats posed by- 
potential nuclear and missile proliferation. 
This naturally brings attention to the nucle- 
ar potential of North Korea, whose real 
intention, despite its professed decision to 
moke its nuclear facilities subject to inter- 
national inspection, is yet to be known. 

Suspicion stands in the way of removing 
all legacies of the Grid War from this pan of 
the world. Much is yet to be done, unlike in 
Europe, to clear the vestiges of the Cold War 
in Asia. A balanced approach is needed. 

— The Korea Herald (Seoul). 


Beware of Marcos Mischief 


President Aquino told her Congress last 
month in an impassioned speech that she 
would like history to remember her as the 
restorer of democracy to her country. Her 
belief in democracy will be tested in the 
months ahead if Imelda Marcos returns 
home to defend herself against criminal 
allegations. By offering Mrs. Marcos and 
her children one-way visas to return to the 
Philippines to stand trial after a five-year 
exile. Mrs. Aquino is taking a major politi- 
cal risk, because their capacity for serious 
mischief can never be discounted. 

— South China Morning Post (Hong Kongl 
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OPINION 


The International Crime Club Is Open to AU Comers 


J) ARIS — Tricky Arabs and Asians who 


buy influence, run arms and milk rubes 
out or their savings — that is the BCCI 


By Jim Hoaglaad 


banking scandal seen through Western eyes, a 
sucker's night in the Casbah with a multi- 
billion -dollar sling: 

The view from the Oriental side of the 
cultural looking glass is the reverse. The 
abrupt closing of the Bank of Commerce & 
Credit International, followed by cries that 


key dement of the BCCI scandal. Western 

.... j : r„- orri 


prejudice created an opening For BCCI to 

s from iht 


f It is Western humbug to 
suggest that BCCI alone was 
a cover for such deals 


the West is shocked, absolutely shocked, to 
learn of gambling at Rick's Cafe, form anoth- 


er chapter in the long saga ofWestern preju- 

rid. 


dice and exploitation of the Third World. 

The extreme version, popularized in the 
Pakistani and Arab press, portrays the crush- 
ing of BCCI as pan of an impenahst-Zionist 
plot against Muslims. Many Asian and Arab 
depositors in London bun by the abrupt 
shutdown of the bank find it easier to bathe 
their wounds in paranoia than to admit that 
they made a costly choice of banks. 

There is just enough truth in both stereo- 
types to make the cultural looking glass a 


exploit. Artful dodgers from the Middle East 
rose to the occasion. Now. Christian and 
Jewish bank regulators, district attorneys, 
judges and legislators in the West will have 
their say on Muslim financiers and many of 
their Muslim depositors. 

This is happening only a few 1 months after 
the most massive assault by essentially Chris- 
tian armies on a Muslim nation since the 
Crusades. It will be tempting for Middle East 
and Asian Muslims, and those in the West 
who identify with their causes, to see BCCI as 
an extension of Operation Desen Storm. 

We need to recognize that the cultural dash 
between East and West and the mind-sets it 
produces on both sides have created “a flash 
pcam” which “now presents a global danger, 
as the British writer Anthony Sampson puts it 

But the cultural and psychological context 
should not be allowed to obscure or excuse 
the wrongdoing that has occurred in the 
BCCI case. Such a result would allow- the fasi- 


ina libd suit that he brought against an .Argen- 
tine journalist, he complained: “Everyone 
launders drag money, everyone is a cnrranal. 
but only the Arab bank is attacked . w There 
is a campaign against the Arab bank. 

Mr. Pharaon’s legal responsibfliw in the 
BCCI case is still to be detennmed. But he 
speaks as a member of an Arab elite that often 
benefits from shifting attention from what 
thev have done to what the Crusaders ana 
other Wes tern era have done unto them. 

The BCCI case has its roots in this cultural 
chasm. BCCI was started by a Pakistani. Agfa* 
Hassan Abedi. but its pivot became the Gulf 
sheikhdom of Abu Dhabi after Mr. Abedi 
persuaded Sheikh Zayed ibn Sultan an Na- 
hayan in the early 1970s to pul his prestige and 
oil fortune behind a global bank for Muslims 


suits in Britain and the United States suggest 
that BCCI globalized a pattern of influence 
buying, commission sldmramg and personal 
aggra ndizement that infected most of the Mid- 
dle East on oil states. Rulers treated national 
treasuries as their personal purses, not subject 
to rules or inspection. Too many businessmen 
and bankers adopted the same altitude. ■ . 

But Mr. Sampson, writing in The Indepen- 
dent in London on July 24, mate the other 
point that we must keep in mind; “It is 
western humbug to suggest that BCCI alow 
was a cover for such deals. The Swiss backs, 
and banks in other havens of secrecy like the 
Cayman Islands and Liechtenstein; may be 
moire responsible in their accounting; but 


that would abide by Islamic financial practices. 
“Abu Dhabi lacked serious banking regula- 



tion and Abedi told Sheikh Zayed it was bis 


M ndim duty to support an Islamic bank, r says 
’ ,L - Dhabi 


buck °uys involved to exploit their Muslim 
and Third World identities twice over. 


The victimization theme was sounded by 
Ghaith Pharaon. a Saudi Arabian financier 
involved in the BCCI case. Testifying last April 


a European banker who knows Abu Dhabi 
well. “It was the perfect anchor for BCCL" 

London, with us growing Asian and Arab 
population, was the Western anchor. “If you 
are an Arab or an Asian, opening a rank 
account in Britain is an ordeal" says an Arab 
businessman based in London. “You will be 
treated like a crook who personally stole the 
riches of the British Empire." 

Accum ulating crimmal charges and civil 


dictators around the world.' 

The failure of the Swiss banking oonirol 
com missio n to actively track down the ac- 
counts controlled by Saddam Hussein and 
his half brother. Baizan. and to Tree that loot 
for feeding Iraq’s starving people is aoirrcm 
and flagrant example of such western com- 
plicity in Middle eastern crime. 

It i‘s the international culture of crime^hol 
the culture of different peoples. rel‘ 
and nations, that is at the heart of a ; 
scandal much bigger than BCCI. 

The Washington Past. 


Gulf War: Results Aren’t All In, but the Outcome Looks Dark 


P ARIS —A yestf has passed since 
Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait. 
Blockade, war and civil insurrection 
have followed. Kuwait has been 
freed of Iraqi occupation. Otherwise 
nothing has been settled, although 
much has happened. 

A judgment on the year's conse- 
quences must be provisional The war 
canno t even be said to be fully over, 
since an allied re-intervention force is 
being constituted in Turkey. The situ- 
ation of the Kurds and or Iraq's Shi- 
ite minority remains fragile. Iraq's 
nuclear and ch emic al disarmament 
remains incomplete. The United Na- 
tions' sanctions policy is in question. 

Saddam Hussein and the Ba'ath 
Party re main in power, strengthened 
by having defied the United States 
and Lhe United Nations and sur- 
vived. Saddam is responsible for 
thousands of deaths among his sup- 
porters as well as his enemies. (A 
hundred thousand? No one knows, 
and no one on either the Iraqi or the 
American side seems to wish to 
know.) He is responsible for the dev- 
astation and deindustrialization of 
his country. Famin e and disease now 
follow infrastructure destruction and 


By William Piaff 


as a movement of pan-Arab libera- 
tion and enlig htenment . Once aga i n 
an attempt to achieve a reconciliation 
of Arab society with the modern 
world has foundered 
Kuwait has shed its 
for another generation 
scars of the wanton and 
struction inflicted 


non, with American acquiescence, 


d by 

The arbitrary and self-serving role of 


but 
bear the 
de- 
s army. 


the Sabah family has probably been 
dolt a blow from which it cannot 
recover. Unseating the stiff-necked 
Sheikh Jaber al Ahmad as Sabah was 
one of Saddam Hussein’s otgectives. 
In the end it probably will turn out 
that he succeeded 
Syria has profited and with Iran is 
one of the two principal beneficiaries 
of the war. It now dominates Leba- 


non al halt to civil war and the < 
sion of the PLO. By joining the UN 
coalition and agreeing to the Ameri- 
can plan for Middle Eastern peace 
negotiations, Damascus has trans- 
formed its diplomatic position, pro- 
fited from the collapse of Soviet pow- 
er and placed Washington in its debt 
— to Israel’s present disadvantage. 
The ultimate consequences of the cri- 
sis for Israel remain to be deter- 
mined'. they will not be known for 
months, perhaps for years. 

Saudi Arabia's rulers, who invited 
this infidel intervention in the coun- 
try of Islam's holy places, may find 
that in the long term they also have 
lost. They have added to the number 


UN boycott Yet a coup d’fctai seems 
befor 


less probable than before, the ranks 
of prospective coup-makers depleted 
by arrests and executions. 

The Ba'ath Party has been revealed 
to its adherents as mere instrument of 
Saddam’s personal dictatorship, sys- 
tem of repression and transmission 
belt for meretricious propaganda. It 
began between the wars m idealism. 



of their enemies in the Middle East 
and accelerated change in Saudi so- 
ciety. Their version of Islamic inte- 
grism has suffered, to the advantage 
of that of Iran. 

Whether integrism has been 
strengthened in the Muslim world 
will not be known for some years. A 
general sense of Islamic society’s vic- 
timization by the West has certainly 
been strengthened, but illusions about 
pan-lslannc unity, the existence of an 
Arab Nation and the decadence of 
the West have been removed. 

In any case, the attempt by Muslim 
fundamentalists to cope with Islam’s 
crisis of Westernization through re- 
treat to an idealized past — a recur- 
rent phenomenon in colonized Asia 
and Africa since the early 19th centu- 
ry — is inherently impractical A re- 
vival of classical Islamic civilization 
is no more feasible than to re-create 
the civilization of medieval Chris- 
tianity in the West, or return to the 
Age of Absolutism and the Sun King. 

The international political balance 
has clearly been altered as a result of 
the Gulf war, but less by real shifts in 
power than by changed perceptions 
of power. The United States was al- 
ready the world’s leading military 
power in August 1990, but doubt ex- 
isted about its willingness to use its 
power, and its competence in doing 
so. The latter doubt has been ended! 

But it is a mistake to think that the 


once again how profoundly, 
ingly reluctant the American poetic is 
to go to war. The Senate’s vote to 
approve the war was very narrow and 
had been made virtually inevitable hy 
the tircumstances in which it was 
sought. The attack was horns away 
and the machinery for it had been in 
action for mouths. 

Victory disposed of those doubts, 
producing celebrations in the tfrifar ri 
States in which relief and gruitnde 
overshadowed pride. The real signifi- 
cance of what had happened, winch 
was not lost on politicians afhdme or 
leaders abroad, was the demonstra- 
tion that American wars remain pop- 
ular only when they can produce vic- 
tory rapidly and with scarcely any 
American casualties. These are not 


conditions easily repeated. 

t hand, if Mr. Bush can 


American victory in the Gulf has dis- 
Lhe “Viet 


posed of the “Vietnam syndrome" in 


b> gabis m tv ciobt md MjfliTmsiot c*w stu&ait the 1 00-honr victory demonstrated 


public opinion. Events leading up to 
0-hour vie 


On the other! 
produce an Arab-Isradi settlement 
that lasts, the political balance of the 
war will be thought clearly positive. 

Overall, the “gains’* of the Gulf 
war must be measured against what 
was not gained, what was there be- 
fore, how many died or were made 
miserable, and what new disorders 
may be expected as a consequence of 
the past year's events. 

Nearly all wars are net loss, this 
war included. As yet there is only 
one unambiguously positive result, 
the expulsion of Iraq’s army from 
Kuwait — leaving behind a desert 
sown with blood and salt, a lastingly 
darkened sky. • ~ ’ 

International Herald Tribune. 

© Las Angela Tones Syndicate. 


What’s the Point in Waltzing With Assad on a Road to Nowhere? 


W ASHINGTON — It is a rule in 
the Middle East: Israel wins 
every war, and the great powers step 
in to save the Arabs from the conse- 
quences of defeat Regardless of 
whose side you think justice is on, 
one thing is Indisputable: The result 
of such rescues is more war. The 
losers are given the chance to con- 
tinue Lhe fight. 

In 1956. for example, Israel won 
the Sinai from Egypt. Dwight Eisen- 
hower forced Israel to give it back 
Ten years later, Egypt broke the 
agreement under winch Sinai had 
been returned, blockaded Israel and 
starred the Six-Day War. 

In the 1982 Lebanon war, Yasser 
Arafat and the PLO were cornered in 
Beirut. The United States and other 
Western countries intervened to save 
them. Saved, they later returned to 
Lebanon to fight another day. 

The Palestinians have just lost an- 
other war, and the United States is 
preparing another rescue. The Pales- 


By Charles Krauthammer 


tinian intifada, the uprising against 
Israel, is dead. The Palestinians, ex- 
hausted and defeated, are demoral- 
ized. having nothing to show for three 
years of strikes ana stone throwing. 


Worse, in a repla^ of the Arab upris- 


ing of 1936-1939, the intifada has 
turned most monstrously on itself. 


completely in black from head to 
toe, armed with an ax or a sword, 
who requests that his host, or his son 
or daughter, come out ‘for only five 
or 10 minutes!’ The next day, we 
hear on Israeli radio or television 


that a bound and disfigured bod^ 


Where is the American 
national interest? 


with signs of torture and sta 
wounds nas been discovered." 

This is how tire uprising ends. 
Moreover, the Palestinians have not 
just lost the intifada. They managed 
to lose a second war this year, the 


Far more Palestinians are dying at 
the hands of brother Palestinians 
than al the hands of Israelis. 

“Everyone remains terrified when 
he hears a knock on his door at 
night." writes the Palestinian news- 
paper Al Fajr. “This fear multiplies 
when he discovers that the knocker 
is not [an Israeli] soldier but rather a 
masked [Palestinian] man, swathed 


Gulf war, thrir proxy war against 
Israel and the West ~ 


~ — They staked 

their political and diplomatic capital 
on Saddam Hussein, and lost ? g ain. 

In the normal course of events, a 
people having undone themselves 
yet again with their extremism, hav- 
ing so exhausted the patience of 
their friends and sponsors, having 
maneuvered themselves into politi- 
cal marginality, would have to make 


For a Common Arab and Semitic Home 


their own peace overtures to their 
enemies or fade away. 

Instead, James Baker and the U.S. 
administration come riding in to res- 
cue the cause at its weakest, to keep 
the grievance alive and to advance its 
demands in an international forum. 

Shouting “land for peace,” they 
single-handedly revive a cause for 
which, as the Palestinians will tell 
you, no Arab state — not Saudi 
Arabia, not Jordan, certainly not 
Syria — really cares. And they de- 
mand that Israel, the only organic 
American ally in the region (mean- 
ing a country that no coup could 
ever shake from its friendship with 
the United States), gamble its exis- 
tence at a conference at which that 
slogan is to be the centerpiece. 

Why? In part as a reward — ‘link- 
age" — for the Arabs who allowed 
America to go to war to save them 
from Saddam. This reasoning is 
even crazier than it sounds, because 
the Saudis and Gulf Arabs, after the 
Palestinians lined up with Saddam, 
have lost all enthusiasm for the Pal- 
estinian cause. 


not the slightest interest in making 
war on the Arabs. 

Moreover, from the American 
perspective, the real Middle East 
threat was that a regional war would, 
trigger a nuclear showdown with the 
Soviet Union. That prospect, real in 
the Cold War days or 1967 and 1973, 
simply does not exist today. The 
Soviets, desperate to join the West, 
have made it clear that they win not 
sacrifice their American connection 
on behalf of Assad, Saddam, or any 
other regional thug. 

After the Gulf war, the United 
States is recognized by afl the parties 
as the regional Aegwnon. What possi- 
ble national interest does the United 
States have in helping Syria, which 
has just swallowed Lebanon, satisfy 
its territorial ambitions in the Golan 
that it lest in a war of aggression? Or 
in creating a Palestinian state that 
will be nothing but a source of insta- 


bility in the region? Or in farcing a 
would inevitably weaken 


In part it is personality. George 
ie Arah- 


A MMAN, Jordan — A year after 
Iraq's occupation of Kuwait, 
the Middle East appears relatively 
calm on the surface. Kuwait has 
been liberated. Iraq humbled. The 

A I— _i- - .. 


By Rami G. Khouri 


.Arabs and Israelis are^ro^ing to- 


ward the negotiating table. There is 
talk of regional arms control, and 
Western troops in Turkey remain 


region continues to be largely a hor- 
ror show of autocracy and despotism, 
pacified by state violence. 

Militarism re mains a costly AmA 
end. The region has spent £800 bit- 


poised to protect Iraqi Kurds. 

this land of scorching 


city 


But in s> __ 

asphalt and desert mirages, the suf 
face is misleading. From underneath, 
the political and emotional forces at 
play will shape the future far more 
derisively than did the firepower of 
the U-S.-Ied military coalition. 

Iraq's political foolhardiness and 
America's technological overkill gen- 
erated one of history’s most sense- 
less and costly wars. The total price, 
including reconstruction, rearma- 
ment and lost business and income 
will reach S300 billion to $400 bil- 
lion. But the deeper political 
tion has been largely unaffec 
the liberation of Kuwait. 

The region's people still continue a 
long struggle that pits those who seek 
democracy, pluralism, national digni- 
ty and integration of human and nat- 
ural and financial resources against 
those who reflag their tankers and 
then their entire countries, fear demo- 
cratic change, rent Western armies 
and look to foreign emperors for secu- 
niy The future will be determined not 
by foreign armies but by the ability of 
the Middle Eastern people to deal with 
urgent problems that have caused the 
average Arab enormous suffering and 
humiliation in recent years. 

First and foremost is the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, which humiliates Lhe 
Arab masses, allows Arab autocrats 
to exploit the masses* grass-roots 
shame and keeps the region in the 
grip of tyranny and militarism. The 


lion on security since 1975 yet is still 
able. 


insecure, violent and unstaf 
Economic regression and dispari- 
ties grow more extreme, with the Ar- 
abs' foreign debt rising tenfold since 
1 980, the cost of the Gulf war promis- 


ing further pauperization, and per 
$250 to 


capita incomes ranging from 
51 5,000. Hardly less benign are wors- 
ening food ana water shortages. 

These issues have caused the Arab 
people to revolt against thrir failed 
political orders since the early 1980s. 

Under the banners of Islamic fun- 
damentalism, democratic pluralism. 
pan-Arab nationalism or a combina- 
tion of all three, the Arabs have es- 
tablished nascent or shon-iived de- 
mocracies in Algeria, Tunisia, Sudan, 
Egypt Jordan and Yemen, and pro- 
duced some liberalization and demo- 
cratic reconstruction in Lebanon. 
Morocco, Somalia and Mauritania. 
This drive will continue throughout 
the rest of the region, eventually 
transforming Iraq. Syria, Libya and 
the Gulf oil producers. 

The battle for democracy will be 
clearest in Kuwait, where the re- 
grouped democratic opposition has 
resumed its drive for more republican 
and responsive government. 

We are witnessing an unprecedent- 
ed phenomenon in Kuwait: rich .Ar- 
abs who are angry, humiliated and 
scared: who suffered occupation and 
degradation, torture, exile, death and 
destruction, and the pain of pleading 
to the world for help. 

Kuwaitis, resisting, compressed 


into seven months the very senti- 
ments felt by Palestinians, Jordani- 
ans, Lebanese, Syrians, Algerians, 
Tu n i s ians and other Arabs during 
seven decades of fighting European- 
Israeli- American imperialism and 
neo-colonialism. 

When their anger abates, the Ku- 
waitis will demand to know if thrir 
trauma could have been avoided, if 
their national policies could have 
generated security through a more 
coherent integration of resources 
with the rest of the Arab world in- 
stead of by investing $150 billion in 


public and private money in Europe. 
North America and Japar 


Japan. 

The Kuwaitis will spearhead the 
drive for democracy and for account- 
able and responsible governments in 
the Gulf. The emirs of Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwait will try hard to stem this 
tide and will succeed — for a short 
time. In the end, we Arabs will over- 
come our despots while spitting in the 
face of the Western emperor. 

We yeara yet for a common Arab 
and Semitic home: a rational, free, 
democratic and integrated Arab na- 
tion, a stable and secure Middle East 
where Arabs. Iranians, Turks and Is- 
raelis and Christians, Muslims and 
Jews will live in peace — where the 
shared morality of our Abrahamic 
family triumphs over the junk moral- 
ity of Western neo-colonialism. 


Bush thinks he can solve the 
Israeli problem. James Baker would 
like to be acknowledged as a Kissin- 
gerian peace genius, perhaps win- 
ning a free trip to Oslo. 

But where is the American nation- 
al interest? What is compelling the 
enormous expenditure of American 
diplomatic capital to create a con- 
ference that is headed for deadlock? 

In the past, it could be said that 
(here was a threat of war in the area. 
That is no longer true. Iraq has been 
devastated- Egypt is at peace with 
IsraeL Syria, having lost its super- 
power patron, is too weak to fight 
There is no way for the Arabs to 
make war on Israel. And Israel has 


deal that 

Israel, upset the balance of power 
and force the United Stales to make 
new — and. until now, unnecessary 
—security guarantees to compensate 
for that U.S.-imposed weakness? 


Because Syria is ready for peace? 
Assad has shown no inclina- 


Hafez 

tion to accommodate himself to Is- 
rael. He is ready to accommodate 
himself to Washington now that he 
has lost his patron in Moscow. 

Anwar Sadat’s breakthrough was 
his willingn e ss to address IsraeL not 
flatter Washington. Mr. Assad, who 
has far more of Saddam ttinn Sadat in 
him, has done nothing of the sort. 
Until he does, until he shows that he 
wants peace as much as he likes the 
attentions of Janies Baker, (he com- 
ing peace conference promises to be a 
grand event and a road to nowhere. 

Washington Pan Writers Group. 
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TS OUR PAGES: 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1891: Still No Answer 


PARIS — It was an imposing array 
of medical science that last week met 
in Paris to wage a war of extexmina- 
uon upon the deadly microbe of con- swords. Many persons, including 
sumption. Four hundred gentlemen, several of the leaders, were arrested, 
representative of the best Aesculapi- 


have taken place in the capital. The 
demonstrators marched through the 
streets, crying: “Long live Lieb- 
knecht!" The police had to charge 
the crowd repeatedly, with drawn 

twnrHi W ...... lonl.ulina 


A dream? Perhaps. But 10 years 
ago so was a democratic Poland, a 
South Africa dismantling apartheid 
and a Soviet president hobtfobbing 
with the Group of Seven leaders. 


an knowledge of the world, attended 
the second Tuberculosis Congress, 
and discussed the ways and means of 
fighting the dread disease. But the 
wee microbe holds its own. Nay. 
more; there is perhaps not one mem- 
ber of the congress who would stake 
his reputation on the prophecy that 
(he microbe will not continue to hold 
its own for many years to come. 


1941: Oslo Emergency 


OSLO — [From our New York edi- 
tion:] Reich Commissioner Joseph 
Terboven waa empowered today 
]Aug. ■>] io declare a state of emer- 
gency. backed by authorization for 
sentences of death or inrorisoninenL 
preserve public order, security 
ia economic life in Norway, uw 


Rani G. Khouri, a Pakstinian-Jor- 
danian writer and publisher, is author of 
the forthcoming “ Lines in the Sand: The 
Roots of Arab ring er and the Future of 
the Middle East. " He contributed this 
comment to The New York Times. 


1916: Socialists March 

ZURICH — A despatch from Berlin 
announces that, following the prohi- 
bition of the meetings wiuch were to 
have been held by the Minority So- 
cialists on the occasion of the begin- 
ning of the third year of the war, 
manifestations of a grave character 


conquered nation has reached* ^ 
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cisive phase" through devdopn^nj 

; foreign politic 
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or the war and the 
situation, it was explained officially. 
It was decreed that ah radios in 
coastal region of the Shagen^ ana 
North Sea — < the entire zone directly 
facing the British Isles —and inf"® 
strategic cities must be ddiyered to 
Geimon occupation authorities* • 
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0, \ China, the Unexplained Fall From Grace of a Party Stai 


By Nicholas D. Kristof 

„ ?Vew Ywfc Tunes Semite 

BEUING — With hi* friends in 


alienated a broad spectrum of middle-level officials in 
the central government 

u *„ ■ n - rz — and a The government has not said a word about Mr. Wu 

t23COfKt <* the Chinese Com- • since be was arrested on July 17, 1989. six weeks after 
, h . , might be expected to be at the army assault oa protesters in Beijing left hundreds 

tne center of power m China. dead and thousands wounded. 

Mr- Wu is in a cell of Qincheng Prison “1 have nert beard of disease," said a spokesman for 
outade Bojwg. For two years, he has langn iE hni ^ fotonnediate Court, which is in charge of 
there, without being charged with any crime. sentencing political offenders. 

The government has apparently been afraid to re- - From “terviews with Mr. Wu's friends and asso- 
lease him or sentence him. His Kafkaesque fate is an Ctatfis * « is posable to piece together an account of his 
indication of how quickly a high-Qyingrareer in China 
can chaise trajectories and phmge into disgrace. 

Perhaps more important, his case is a measure of the 


career and of his present fate. But many are still 
puzzled about why he has been punished so harshly. 

"No one really knows why he's still in prison," said 
a Chinese with firsthand knowledge of the case. K Peo- 


prisem. A Chinese journahsi attributed it simply to 
caprice, and asserted that whim was more important 
than evidence in determining whose lives are 
destroyed 

There has been no word on Mr. Wu's health since he 
was imprisoned, but be reportedly was allowed out for 
an afternoon recently to visit his wife and 6 -year-old 
daughter. 

Wu Jiaxiang is a small, lean man who speaks the 
refined patois of Beijing intellectuals and yet conveys 
something of the earthy poverty of rural Anhui Prov- 
ince, where be grew up. His mother died in I960, 
during the famine that tailed an estimated 27 millio n 


China’s senior leader. Mr. Wu is believed to have 
known Mr. Deng slightly, and in 1988 he wrote a 
laudatory book about Mr. Deng. 

A poet and a graceful writer, Mr. Wu became a 
prominent essayist He attracted attention for his 
promotion of “new authoritarianism.” This theory 
beli 


Rearmed Contras 
Starting to Fight 
To Back Demands 


:ld that enlightened despotism was necessary for the 
time being to promote economic growth and prepare 
the country for greater democracy. 

Some young intellectuals were furious with these 


By Shirley Christian 

JVew Torifc Times Service 

« , , . . . QUILAL1, Nicaragua — This 

SSifP^SP ^ U SPSF . for Kptxaon- iso T aled m0 nniam wUage was 
Nevertheless, Mr. Wu shared their impatience for asJogpgadyoQedaylasiweeknhen 
more rapid economic andpobncal restructuring, even lb S MfeanMd veierau of the 
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people. 

A brilliant mind carried him at the end of the 1970s 

that maybe if s berauseheknows too much.” to Beijing University, and after graduation hejorart « democracy 
Mr.Wu.35 Although Mr. Wu clearly took a strong stand the apparatus of the Communist Party Central racy r movement began in April 1989, Mr. Wu support- ^ f gj^g Vision 

SSSStefi against Prime Minister Li Peng and the use of lorceto Commfii ed the prolestm «td opposed Mr. U bSSKtaie55?-i their 

the party rattier than ovenlmrw it ^ suppress the democracy movement, he was not a He settled m a research center of the Central Com- Mr. Wu is believed to be accused of writing a set of old foes, the Sandinisias, 

•!»•»«—*> - «- — ,J — rTt ~ mittee General Office and became a close friend of “coomerrevolutioiiaiy” slogans accusing 1®. Ls of A day later, the village’s muddy 

Bao Tong, the secretajy of the Politburo and then (me staging a coup d'etat. The difficulty for the courts in streets were filled with more ; han 

of tiie most powerful i people in the country. prosecuting him, however, is that the first of the four 200 reinforcements from the police 

Another key friend was Lieutenant General Wang slogans reportedly urged support for Communist Par- and arznv, which arestill controlled 

Rialto, the de facto chief of staff to Deng Xiaoping, ty leaders. by the fiandfrirttii Front despite the 

party’s ouster from power in na- 


A snail number of such party members were arrest- 
ed, and many others found themselves forced to 
pledge allegiance to a hard-line orthodoxy they found 
odious. By turning on such people, the hanUinera 


against Prime Minister U Peng and the use of force to 
suppress the democracy movement, be was not a 
leader of the protests. Hu world was Zhnnpianhai the 
central leadership compound where he worked, rather 
than Tiananmen Square next door. 

It is imusoal for someone who was only peripherally 
involved in the movement, like Mr. Wu, to be still is 



Roan 


A KISS FOR THE ENVOY — Interior Minister Jan Langos of Czechoslovakia kissing the 
hand of SHriey Temple Black, the American ambassador, in Prague on Friday. The two 
countries signed a statement agreeing to continue cooperative action against drag trafficking. 


Germany Reinforces Border Guard 
To Stem Flow of Illegal Immigrants 


CRISIS: 80 Croatian Police Killed in Tank Attack 


{Coatmaed from Page 1 ) 

the array mounted the attack from 
Serbian territory oa the other side 
of the Danube River, which divides 
ihc two republics. 

It said the tanks crossed a bridge 
about 10 kSometen (six miles) 
north of Dalj before sweeping 
down on the village. 

Boro Mitinkovic/a member of 
the Serbian National Council for 
Eastern Croatia, told Tanjng that 
Croatian authorities had ignored 
an offer to come and recover their 
casualties. 

"We appealed to. the police in 
Osijek to send people here to col- 
lectthe dead,” ne said. "ThCT have 
not answered. Probably well have 
to collect them ourselves.” 

There was no mention of any 
dviliaD dead, hut Croatian sources 
said earlier that 24 dvffians were 
wounded. 

Mr. MiKnkovic said the army 
opened fire after the Croatian po- 
lice refused to surrender. 

The Da# ktffings have intensified 


a political crisis in Zagreb where 
the defensive political and mihtaiy 
strategy of the Croatian president, 
FranjoTotipnan, is mute fire from 
hard-fine critics. 

A source told The Associated 
Press that hard-liners were pressur- 
ing Mr. Tudjman to declare Cro- 
atia to be in a slate of war, which 
would allow him to assume emer- 
powees. The source said Mr. 
Ijman was opposed to such a 
move. 

The extent of the casualty toll in 
Dalj was revealed as three Europe- 
an Community foreign ministers 
arrived in Zagreb to try to negoti- 
ate a cease-fire. 

Yugoslavia’s collective presiden- 
cy was also due to meet in Belgrade 
oa Friday to renew peace rffaris 
that have been thwarted by the en- 
mity between Croatia and Serbia. 

The guerrillas are gradually win- 
ning control of areas of Croatia in 
which its 600,000 Serbian minority 
is concentrated. Croatia's popula- 
tion is A5 milli on. 

The EC envoys, tod by Foreign 
Minister Hans van den Broek of 


tbe Netherlands, were meeting Mr. 
Tudjman for a briefing. 

Mr. Van den Broek said he did 
not rule out sending an aimed 
peacekeeping force to separate the 
two sides. Bui it could only be as a 
last resort, he said. 

The dispatch of such a force 
could be organized through the 
Western European Union if the 
scale of the conflict did not abate, 
he told Dutch radio. 

Die Western European Union, a 
regional defence body, consists of 
Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Spain and Britain. 

Foreign Minister Jacques Poos 
of Luxembourg, a member of the 
three-man team, said EC military 
intervention might be necessary to 
prevent the partition of Yugosla- 
via. 

A planned session o( the Cro- 
atian parliament on Friday was 
postponed until Saturday because 
of the difficulty of forming a na- 
tional unity government 

(Reuters. AP) 


Compiled ty Our Staff From Dispatches 

BONN — Germany said Friday 
that it was sending extra guards to 
its borders with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia to counter an up- 
surge in illegal immigrants and that 
it was asking other European coun- 
tries to hdp devise a “defensive 
strategy.” 

Interior Minister Wolfgang 
Schauble warned that public pa- 
tience with the flood of foreigners 
seeking a new life in Germany was 
wearing thin and said people might 
be tempted to lake the law into 
their own hands. 

“The people are demanding that 
the forces of order should act deci- 
sively." be wrote to the govern- 
ments of Germany’s 16 states. 
“There are already some calls for 
self-help groups to be set up.” 

Mr. Schauble said Bonn, whose 
constitution lays down an open- 
door policy toward asylum-seekers, 
was also considering flying illegal 
immigrants immedia tely back to 
the countries they came from. 

He said that 5.422 people had 
been caught trying to cross illegally 
from Czechoslovakia and 2,960 
from Poland in the first seven 
months of this year, but that this 
was only a fraction of the actual 
number. 

The government estimated that 
five times as many had evaded cap- 
ture and that around 15.000 people 
were waiting near the Polish border 
for an opportunity to cross. 

'The flood is likdy to increase 
unless something is done to counter 
it," Mr. Schauble said. 

He *aid that an extra 200 border 
guards bad been sent to the Polish 
and Czechoslovak borders at the 
end of last month, 

Bonn was also urging Poland. 


Arrest in Qemenoean Fire 

The Assocuaed Press 

TOULON, France — A sailor. 
Quartermaster 2d Gass Sebastian 
Saba, has been charged with having 
set a fire that blazed for four hours 
last month on the aircraft carrier 
Gemenceau in a hangar used to 
store plane parts, the authorities 
said Friday. There were no serious 
injuries. 


CUBA: A Little Bit of Yuma in Havana as the Pan Ameruxui Games Open 


(Continued from Page 1) 

bans, for whom access to the games 
will be limited, the best show in 
town is wbat is known on the 
streets as the yunta. 

Used mten&ange&bfy in the Cu- 
ban lexicon as adjective or noun, 
>10710 denotes anything American, 
or associated however incorrectly 
with the United States, from Ray- 
Bans to Reebdcs. Even Americans 
themselves, who are gringos or ymi- 
qis in much of the hemisphere, are 
tumor in Cuban street lingo. 

The origin of the word is cloudy. 
Sophisticates will tdQ you it is de- 
rived from Yuma, Arizona, as pop- 
ularized in the movies. But whether 
that movie was “Fort Yuma,” a 
1955 production starring Peter 
Graves, or “3: 10 to Yuma,” a 1 957 
production starring Glenn Ford, or 
“Y uma." a 1971 made-for-tetevi- 
sion offering with Clint Walker, is 
shrouded in mystery. 

The somewhat ampler version is 


available on any street corner, from 
young Cubans who shrug their 
shoulders and explain that yuma 
sounds like the first two syllables of 
“United States.” 

Yumas are prized conversation 
partners for Cuban youths bold 
enough to approach the visitors. 
Some strike up chats in the hopes 
that a foreigner will invite them to a 
doDars-ooly restaurant, hotel or 
uighldub-glamorous spots off-hjn- 
its to most Cubans. But mostly, the 
kids just want to talk. After bearing 
32 years of Mr. Castro's speeches 
vilifying the United States, the 
games are a chance for Cubans to 
eyeball the enemy at dose range — 
and to pick his brain. 

Favorite topics include sports. 
rinthing and music — anything at 
all really, except politics. 

“So how are things around here 
these days?” a viator asked dis- 
tractedly as be walked down the 
street, dogged by a teenager. 


“Look, let's not talk about poli- 
tics," the lad sard. “Thai's the one 
thing I don't want to talk about. It’s 
the only thing that frightens me.” 
Not least because the American 
contingent is the largest among the 
17,000 visitors for the games, secu- 
rity has been beefed up to a level 
that locals say exceeds that for 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev's visit in 
1989. 

Heavyset state security men in 
guayabera shirts loiter in the hotel 
lobbies. Policemen with binoculars 
roam the roofs, sweating profusely 
under Havana's summer sun. In the 
city's picturesque colonial quarter 
ana Frith Avenue's embassy row; 
locales frequented by foreigners, it 
is virtually impossible to find a cor- 
ner without a posted patrolman. 

Despite the police presence, 
some aspects of the feeble local 
economy are responding more to 
the laws of supply and demand 
than to the dictates of orthodox 
communism. 


Black marketeers on the streets 
offer cut-rate cigar* often at less 
than half the prices asked at state- 
run stores for the best-known 
brands, such as Monte Cristo and 
Coiba. Illegal money-changers, 
who offer 15 pesos to the dollar, 
make a mockery of the currency’s 
official value of about 1 peso to 
SUQ. 

Cuban radio, in its nonstop cov- 
erage of VIP arrivals, has given 
special prominexce to the Ameri- 
cans. Mayor Maynard Jackson of 
Atlanta, host of the 1996 Summer 
is here. Robert Bedford 
MacLaine are coming. 

But none has received so much 
notice as Jane Fonda, who is said to 
be in town with Ted Tomer. Per- 
haps it is no coincidence, then, that 
the Yara cinema, just across the 
street from the Havana Libre, is 
showing “Old Gringo.” the 1989 
film starring none other than the 
aerobics queen herself. 


BAKER: Palestinians Hold Out on Commitment to a Peace Conference 

(Continued from Page 1) 

a delegation for talks with Israel 
about the occupied territories, and 
also to give the Palestinians a voice 
on other regional issues. 

“It is time for them to decide 
who represents them," be said Fri- 
day. “Our particular concern is for 
the supeipatriots who have en- 
dured the difficulties, all the hard- 
ships in tbc territories," 

After the meeting with Mr. Bak- 
er, the Palestinians said they had a 
“positive inclination" toward the 
peace conference proposal but 
were still waiting for Mr. Baker s 
response on a number of issues. 

At a press conference. Faisal 
Husseini and Hanan Ashrawu two 

of the three Palestinian leaders who 

met with Mr. Baker, said they had 
presented biro with a statement is- 
sued Friday by the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization in Tunis, wnica 
welcomed anaouaceiMDi of the 
conference in Moscow but listed 
five points on which assurances 
would have tb be made to the Pates- 
unions. 

Tta* include PLO djmjnta 
that the conference be based on 


United Nations resolutions 242 
and 338, which the PLO said mean 
Israeli withdrawal from all occu- 
pied territories, as wdl as the recog- 
nition of Palestinian national 
rights. 

According to the statement, the 
PLO must also designate Palestin- 
ian delegates to (he conference 
without interference; the issue of 
sovereignty over Jerusalem must 
not be excluded from the negotia- 
tions, and Israel must cease con- 
struction of Jewish settlements in 
the occupied lauds, including Jeru- 
salem. 

The Palestinians said they also 
pressed Mr. Baker for answers on a 
number of other issues, including 
details of the US. view of as even- 
tual arrangement for sdf-rule by 
the Arabs in the occupied West 
Bank and Gaza strip. 

For example, the Palestinians 
asked Mr. Bake- whether under au- 
tonomy —which the United States 
has defined as the first stage of a 
negotiated settlement between Is- 
rafl and the Palestinians — Arabs 
m the territories would gain control 
over scarce water resources. 

Mr. Husseini and Mrs. Ashrawi 


said Mr. Baker had provided satis- 
factory answers to some of their 
requests for assurances, including 
the question of basing the negotia- 
tions on the UN resolutions. 

But they said they were waiting 
for further responses, and wanted 
to complete a “memorandum of 
understanding" with the United 
States like the one the Bush admin- 
istration is working on with IsraeL 

Mr. Husseini indicated that be 
still differed with Mr. Baker on the 
sensitive question of whether Pales- 
tinians from East Jerusalem would 
be included in the talks. But Mrs. 
Ashrawi hinted at flexibility. She 
said that Mr. Baker had agreed that 
it was up to the Palestinians to 
choose their own rroieseznatira 
without interference. But, she said, 
be made dear that “be is expecting 
us to put together a delegation that 
wiB be acceptable to everybody.” 
Israel has said it will not accept 
Arabs from East Jerusalem. 

■ VS to Free Jordan Aid 

Mr. Baker said on Friday that 
Washington would soon unfreeze 
direct aid to Ammon, which was 


cat off in anger ai Jordan's stance 
during the Gulf war, Reiners re- 
ported from Amman. 

Mr. Baker said he told King 
Hussein that President Bush had 
sent the necessary papers to Con- 
gress. 

“The president had executed the 
determination required on the 
highest legislation to make it possi- 
ble to reins late some of the pro- 
grams that we had ongoing which 
were suspended," he said after his 
talks with the king. 

On Feb. 11. the United Slates 
announced that aid to Jordan for 
tile 1990 and 1991 fiscal years' was 
under review. 

Hie aid included 556 million 
from 1990 that had not been spent 
and S57.2 million for allocation in 
1991. 

Congress later left it up to Mr. 
Bush to produce evidence that Jor- 
dan was playing a positive role in 
Middle East peace efforts to justify 
resumption of aid 

Jordan was among the first Arab 
states to back Mr. Baker’s plan to 
coax Israel and Arabs to a confer- 
ence. • 


Hungary and Czechoslovakia to 
cooperate in preventing illegal bor- 
der crossings and taking back un- 
successful migrants. 

Mr. Schauble said he would in- 
vite ministers of the EC plus Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Romania, Bulgaria, the Soviet 
Union and a Scandinavian country 
to take part in a conference, possi- 
bly in Berlin in October. 

“The subject of the discussions 
would be to reach agreement cm a 
comprehensive, coordinated defen- 
sive strategy,” he said. 

Berlin to Dismiss 
Ex-Stasi Police 

Reuters 

BERLIN — About MOO Berlin 
policemen will be dismissed by the 
end of this month for having 
worked as state security agents un- 
der the old East German Commu- 
nist regime, a police spokesman 
said Friday. 

They were among 9,800 East 
Berlin police officers automatically 
retained after German unification 
in October. All underwent investi- 
gation by a police commission to 
weed out former Communist police 
agents from the merged city force. 

Several dozen other former East 
Berlin officers were suspended this 
week after they were alleged to 
have concealed their Siasi pasts in 
application forms filled out after 
unification, a police spokesman 
said. Their fate will be dkdded af- 
ter an examination of Stasi files 
kepi by a special government com- 
mission. 


Ultimately Germany would have 
to amend its constitution and limit 
the blanket right of foreigners to 
seek asylum, be said 

The 1949 constitution prevents 
the police from turning away any 
foreigner who claims political asy- 
lum —90,769 did so in the first half 
of 1991, 15 percent more than in 
the fim half of 1990. 

Although 95 percent of appli- 
cants are rejected as economic mi- 
grants who do not face persecution, 
thousands man ay; to live in Ger- 
many for years at the expense of 
local authorities while their cases 
are heard. 

Germany also faces an influx of 
ethnic Germans from across East- 
ern Europe who have a constitu- 
tional right to settle in the country. 
New bureaucratic obstacles slowed 
the flow to 109,122 in the first half- 
year compared with about 400,000 
in the whole of 1990. 

(Reuters, AFP) 


tional elections last year. 

As the reinforcements searched 
houses for suspected collaborators, 
people began to fed the enormity 
of the most significant action since 
some of the contras, who laid down 
their arms after the new crater- 
right president, Violets Barrios de 
Chamorro, came to power, began 
rearming early this year. 

Donaldo Moreno Ceas, sur- 
rounded by friends in a general 
store, said that he was not home 
when the police came for him the 
night before and that the “only 
crime of those bring arrested is that 
we are not Sandinatas." 

Sitting in the buDet-scarred city 
haH next door to the police station. 
Mayor Carlos Altamirano, 29, did 
not try to conceal his sympathies 
with the leader of the attackers, 
known as Comandanie Indomable. 

“In deniable had demanded a di- 
alogue with the government,” Mr. 
Altamirano said. *T tried to medi- 
ate, but the government didn't re- 
spond Every day we kept hearing 
of an imminent attack. Then it 
came." 

At least two men died — one on 
each side, according to the mayor 
— and several were wounded be- 
fore the attackers withdrew. Other 
accounts put the number of dead as 


high as four. Mr. Aftatmrano saic 
Comandanie Indomablc, whose 
real name is Jos6 Angel Moran Flo- 
res, was in hiding about 12 miles 
(20 kflmneters) outride Qmlali. 

Like other rearmed contras in 
the department of Nueva Segovia 
and elsewhere across northwestern 
Nicaragua, Comandanie Indoxna- 
blc demanded that Mrs. Chamorro 
dismiss General Humberto Ortega 
Saavedra, the Sandinista who was 
allowed to continue as army chief 
despite the front’s election defeat 

He also demanded the breakup 
of the array, a general purging of 
former members of the stale securi- 
ty force from police ranks, and a 
new notice chief. Further, he de- 
manded that Mrs. Chamorro dis- 
miss her chief minister, Antonio 
Lacayo, who is also her son-in-law. 

Keeping General Ortega, as well 
as the entire Sandinista command 
structure of the army and the po- 
lice, was (he trade-off Mrs. Cha- 
morro made — on the advice of 
Mr. Lacayo — to be certain the 
Sandinista From would peacefully 
turn over power. 

Shortly after she took office, 
mare than 20,000 contras turned in 
or hid their weapons, ending s de- 
cade of war between them and the 
Sandinista government The Cha- 
morro government promised the 
contras personal security and help 
in returning to farming on their 
own or new land. 

But throughout these mountains 
and dreary towns that are home to 
most of the men who were the con- 
tra rank and file, there are mount- 
ing claims from former contras and 
their families of abuses at the hands 
of the police. 

Dozens of killings have been 
confirmed — some people who fol- 
low die situation closely said more 
than 200 have died — and former 
rebels regularly complain of threats 
from the police or armed civilian 
supporters of the Sandinistas. 


ARABS: For a Divided Region, *a Miserable Year i 


(Continued from Page 1) 

a bigger way than ever before, bol- 
stering a trend begun by the Soviet 
Union's demise as a world power. 

As a result, the Arab world is 
expecting the United States to de- 
liver on its commitment to an 
Arab-lsraeb peace settlement. Its 
latest efforts to get peace talks 
moving have somewhat dampened 
charges from many Arabs that the 
United States has a “double stan- 
dard” — vigorously enforcing UN 


resolutions against Iraq but going 
soft on resolutions demanding Is- 
raeli withdrawal from occupied 
Arab lands. 

Finally, the postwar Arab world 
is also troubled because of the ap- 
parent inability or unwillingness erf 
many Arab leaders to oner and 
implement a new virion of internal 
change and external relations. 

The paradox of Mr. Saddam's 
assault on Kuwait is that by cloak- 
ing the invasion and occupation in 
the mythology and rhetoric of Arab 


rarity, brotherhood and socialism,' 
he arid hare the bankruptcy of 
these ideas, which Arab leaders had 
long professed, but not believed. - 
Nather are Arab leaders rushing 
to liberalize their domestic regimes.- 
Most remain dependent on all- 

K rful security forces or hide-' 
d by fundamentalist Islamic 
blocs that stultify inteflectual free- 
dom and hinder the modernization, 
of educational systems necessary to 
produce citizens able to build more 
open, dynamic societies. 
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ART 


Miracle in Paris, a Treasure Trove of Europe 


loiemaatml Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — For years Paris 
has been seen by experi- 
enced art collectors and 
dealers alike as the trea- 
sure house of Europe, out of which 
privately held works pop unex- 
pectedly to give many sales a 
unique lure, despite the un glamor- 
ous Drouot setting. 

The magic worked again during 
the past year, resulting in a sales 
pattern that at times diverged 
markedly from international 


SOllREN MELDHAN 


trends. This asset could pave the 


way toward a spectacular come- 
back of the French system — if the 


back of the French system — if the 
havoc about to be worked by a 
recently passed law can be 
stopped 

The French miracle would have 
made international headlines this 
fall had it not required complicated 
footnotes in specialized Gelds of 
collecting. There was an extraordi- 
nary if. small auction, of objets 
d'art from the Middle Ages to the 
18th century on Oct. 20, at which 
Jean -Louis Picard seemed to be 
selling everything with the greatest 
of ease, sometimes at three or four 
times the expected price, when the 
going was sticky in London. 

In early November, the LeTallec 
collection, dispersed by Jacques 
Tajan. revealed the bullishness of 
the French connoisseurs, particu- 
larly for 18th-century porcelain 
and faience. 

But the biggest surprise came in 
December, when gloom was deepen- 
ing by the day over the crisis in the 
Golf. On Dec. 12, the loosely coor- 
dinated group called Arcole scored 
with 18th-century drawings. The 

H ’ of a man’ in formal dress, 
y done in black chalk height- 
ened with while by Nicolas Laneret, 
nearly tripled its high estimate at 
655.800 francs (about 5130,000 at 
the time). Andrf PortaiTs sketch of 
a beggar in black and red chalk 
more than quadrupled the estimate 
at 266,800 francs. 

All of this was outshone when an 
elaborate study in black chalk and 
brown wash. “Renaud dans les jar- 
dins d'Annide." became the most 
expensive drawing by Fragonard in 
the world at 3J6 million francs. 
The record price is made more re- 
markable by the uncertainty as to 
whether the drawing was made be- 
fore the completion of the oil paint- 
ing, or after. Collector are a lot 
keener on studies, which encapsu- 
late the original concept, than on 
sketches done as afterthoughts. 

On Dec. 18, at a time when even 
collectors are supposed to have their 


thoughts diverted toward Christ- 
mas, it was primi tive art’s turn to be 
put to the test. Picard was melding 
the gavel at Drouot Montaigne, at 
15 Avenue Montaigne off the 
Champs-Elysees, which is reserved 
for exalted occasions. The offerings 
included African pieces from the 
estate of a former colonial official. 
Jacques Broussard, indicating that 
they had been acquired in their own 
setting. This gives primitive art the 
kind of aura that a historic prove- 
nance will give Old Masters or 18th- 
century furniture. 

The sale was a riot. The kneeling 
figure of a woman supporting a 
drum, from the Baga culture in 
former French Guinea, was bought 
by the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington. It is one of the few 
known to survive — the destruction 
of all objects from fe tishis t societies 
(this one came from the Simo 
group) was ordered by Ahmed Sfc- 
kou Tour 6 after independence. 

Amazingly, a Japanese buyer 
outbid an American collector to 
acquire a carved wood Kouyou fig- 
ure from the former French Congo 
collected in the 1920s. It rose to 1 
milli on. At the end of the day Pi- 
card had sold 64 lots for an aggre- 
gate 1 1 million francs, 90 percent of 
the gross total. While 38 lots failed 
to make the grade, this was none- 
theless a feat. 


T HE combined impact of a 
genuinely private prove- 
nance and a huge public 
of collectors mode itself 
felt yet again, early in ApriL London 
had just bad a difficult time with its 
sales of Impressionist and Modern 
Masters. But when paintings from 
the estate of the late Ambassador 
Henri Hoppenot and his wife, He- 
Ifene, were dispersed at Drouot 
Montaigne by Jean -Claude Binoche 
and Alain Godeau, there was no 
problem. They sold like botcakes, 
courtesy of be Tout Paris. 

Works of no great merit, snch as 
a 1919 still life by Juan Gris (L37 
million francs), did well, and the 
better pieces went through the roof 
— a 1918 still life in pencil by Gris 
ascended to 1.1 million francs. The 
sale culminated in the 14.6 million 
francs paid for "Guitar," again by 
Gris. 

Significantly, when the Hop- 
penot works were followed by ad- 
ditional pieces from various own- 
ers, a huge bronze by Etienne 
Martin "Demeure IV," 320 centi- 
meters (126 inches) high, which 
came from a private source, set a 
record for the artist at 1.63 million 
francs. On the contrary, a Fauve 
period Braque “L’Estaque," sus- 
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Detail of “ Renaud dans les jardins d’Armide ” by Fragonard. 


pected by some of being the object 
or a speculative coup, fell Oat on its 
face. 

If anyone bad doubts about the 
effect of the private provenance fac- 
tor, they must have been finally dis- 
pelled when it came to the Chinese 
section of the Hoppenot holdings. 

These included many Tang pot- 
tery figures, rare in the 1930s, when 
the ambassador bought them in 
Beijing, but now easily replicated, 
from the wares propelled into the 
market by the "clandestine" dig- 
ging that goes on in China. It was a 


sensation. A pair of eighth-century 
ladies of the court — the so-called 
“fat lady model” — went up to 
139.500 francs. More surprising 
still, a much restored polo player in 
flying gallop ended its upward 
course at 192,000. It would not 
have reached half that price in Lon- 
don. Indeed, pieces of that ilk were 
being bought in by the dozen sever- 
al weeks later in London, as they 
were in New York on May 31. 

The kind of artistic environment 
that France has makes some inter- 
esting experiments conceivable. 


One of these is the entirely new 
market that a young French auc- 
tioneer, Eric Couturier, and his ex- 
pert and friend Roberto Perazzone 
have created for contemporary 
sculpture from the Paris school. In 


the last four years, they have been 
scouting around and building up 


scouting around and bunding up 
sales mostly of works by previously 
unknown artists. Not many will 
have beard of Frandne Tobiass, 
whose exquisite bronze, cast only 
last year, half way between abstrac- 
tion and figuration — a human 
embrace is suggested mainly by the 
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AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT 
POSTGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Australian Department of Employment, Education and Training is pleased 
to announce its program of scholarships for outstanding overseas postgraduate 
students for 1992. The scholarships are offered under both the Overseas Postgraduate 
Research Scholarships Scheme (OPRS) and the Special Overseas Postgraduate Fund (SOPF). 


Overseas Postgraduate Research Scholarship Scheme 
Scholarship applications will be considered from overseas postgraduates from 
qualifying countries who are eligible for admission to the PhD degree or Masters degree 
by research in Australian higher education institutions. 


Special Overseas Postgraduate Fund 
Scholarship applications will be considered from overseas students from qualifying countries 
who are eligible for admission to postgraduate study in Australian higher education institutions. 


Research Areas of Priority 

Successful applicants will usually study In areas of research concentration in individual 
institutions, often as part of a research team working under the direction of senior researchers. 


How to Apply 

The scholarships are separate from the Equity and Merit Scholarships Scheme (EMSS) for 
developing country students offered by the Australian international Development Assistance 
Bureau- If you come from countries to which EMSS applies (Bangladesh. China, Cook Islands, 
Fiji, FSM/RMI/Palau, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia. Kenya, Kiribati. Laos. Malaysia, Mauritius, 
Nauru, Nepal, New Caledonia, Nigeria, Niue, Pakistan, Papua New Guinea, Philippines, 
Singapore, Solomon Islands, Sri Lanka, Thailand, Tokelau, Tonga, Tuvalu, Uganda, Vanuatu, 
Western Samoa) then you are not eligible to apply for OPRS and SOPF scholarships. 

If you are interested in OPRS or SOPF scholarships and you are NOT from one of the above 
countries, you should contact either your nearest Australian Diplomatic Mission or the 
Australian higher education institution to which you wish to apply. Scholarship application 
forms are available from missions and institutions. 


from all over the world children come to 
Innsbruck International High School. Here, 
in the heart of Europe, security is as high as the 
altitude of the surrounding mountains. Grades 
9—12 P. G., excellent academic standards, ■ 
educational field trips, siding, ski-racing, 
competitive tennis, ESL-program, cultural 
programs and much more. 

For further information please contact: 
Innsbruck International High School, 
A-6141 Schfinberg/Tyrol/Austria, Tel. (0043) 
5225/4201, Fax (0043) 5225/4202. 
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For details on Australian higher education institutions and courses available, the two 
publications Courses Available and Australian Study Opportunities have been made available 
at Australian Diplomatic Missions. The addresses of higher education institutions are also 
contained in these two publications should you wish to contact them direct 


When seeking enrolment to an Australian institution, you should, at that time, indicate your 
interest in applying for an OPRS or SOPF scholarship. Australian institutions will, 
in addition to their normal procedures for enrolment include a scholarship application form. 
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Closing date for receipt of applications 27 September 1991 
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TEL.: U42-21 17 22. FAX: 042-21-54-65 


A UNIQUE opportunity to study for an AMERICAN 
DEGREE in EITHER or BOTH the UBA and Europe 

Study In FLORIDA TJ.fi. A.. OR at one or more of our 
centers in: 

LO NDO N. PARIS. BERLIN, HBm^pBBC! 
MADRID, STRASBOURG AND ENGELBERG (Switzerland) 
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and oar European centers 
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swirling movement of stylized 
drapes — was knocked down at 
12,400 on Jane 3 by Couturier. This 
was his 12th sale and he m a n aged 
to find buyers for 81 of the 140 lots 
of this type he was offering, thus 
providing astonishing evidence of 
the eagerness of French buyers to 
acquire an for its sake, not for the 
label 


The potential that the French art 
market enjoys, with its art supplies, 
its large attendance of private art 
lovers, even some of its current art- 
ists yet to be discovered, could pro- 
vide the base for a market renais- 
sance that can be sensed in the 
offing but still has to shape up. 

Its prospect is now seriously 
jeopardized by a recent law, if its 
provisions are effectively earned 
oul The 18.6-peroeo.t value-added 
tax on art imports and sales means 
that anyone buying at Drouot a 
work consigned from outside 
France would pay that on top of 
the hammer pnee, phrs sale premi- 
um. Vendors wiD now think twice 
before sanding anything to France. 
The 18.6-peroent tax would also be 
levied on the profit made by dealers 
salting at auction. To establish that 
profit, they would need to produce 
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Abbott: Exquisite timing and prophetic judgments. 


Berenice Abbott: 


Thus, the inspired professionals 
who 20 or 30 years ago bought a 
rare Japanese print or a fantastic 
Old Master drawing for a few hun- 
dred francs, oi less — works that 
now are worth a few hundred thou- 
sand or more — will not sell at 
Drouot. They wiD quietly dispose 
of works under the table, or if re- 
markably law abiding, keep it un- 
der wrappers. Even the fiercest re- 
pression would fa3 to catch any but 
a few dumsy or unlucky ones. 

Many works mil be beaded for 
business-friendly lands. The for- 
eign dealers who started coming 
back to Paris in the last two years 
may not stay. 

Already. French dealers whose 
operations have an international 
character are reportedly opening of- 
fices in Switzerland to avoid losing 
business coming from outside 
France. Unable to handle the busi- 
ness out of Paris without a surcharge 
that would make the deals un viable 
against international competition, 
they wiD do so, quite legally, else- 
where. Some may leave France alto- 
gether as one or two high-caliber 
dealers did after the 1981 election of 
the Socialists in France. 

In the new business environment 
that is ralring shape in Europe, the 
VATjoke may not stick. But should 
it stick, even for a few months, it 
would promptly become the straw 
dial broke the camel's back. 


Eye of the Century 


By Paul Richard 

Washington Peat Serrice 
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ASHINGTON — Greatly to her credit. Berenice Ab- 
bott— the photographer whose touring retrospe c tive is 
now visiting the Corcoran Gallery of Art hoe — is still 


more arty, l 
famous now. 


And altered it as weH It was Abbott, 60 years ago. who rescued frtm 
oblivion the great Parisian photographs of France's Eugfcue Atget, 
and then, wholly as selflessly, performed a similar sendee for 
America’s Lewis Hine. Her timing was exquisite right from the' 
heemniniL and her iudements were prophetic. She befriended the 


be ginning - and her judgments were prophetic. She befriended the 
rightmasters. She played chess with Marcel Duchamp during World 
War I; in Paris in the '20s she photographed James Joyce ami Jean 
And Andrfc Gide: die shared a studio with Man Ray. and 


War I; in Paris in the *20s she photographed James Joyce and Jean 
Cocteau and Andrfc Gide; she shared a studio with Man Ray, and 
later prowled Manha ttan’s streets with her friend Walker Evans. 
When Harold Edaerton of MIT was taking his amaz i n g shots of 


working there beside him. Like Dorothea Lange, she photographed 
the Okies; like Weegee she shot pictures of corpses on Manhattan's 
streets; and then, in 1954, she set off on the road, traveling Route 1 
from Florida to Maine to photograph Americans, as if distantly 
predicting the later art of Robert Frank. 

Her pictures of New York, taken in the ’30s, catch that smogless 
city as it shows up in our dreams. When we visualize James Joyce, or 
Leadbdly, or Frank Uoyd Wright, we call to mind her portraits. The 

cr ucial telling likeness we keep seeking in her show, the one we never 
find, is a portrait oi herself. 

Her absence is intentional. What makes her vision seem so coolly 
nondistinctive is its ferocious objectivity. When she photographs 
James Joyce lost in his own thoughts, or wave patterns in water, or 
the towers oi Manhattan, die is wholeheartedly intent on giving us 
the poet, or the physics, or the city. She isn't snowing us herself. 


Residential Schooling in Greece 


Campion School Athens is an international co-educational school of over 
700 pupils aged 3-18. The school offers a programme of education which 
ultimately prepares students for entry to universities and colleges of higher 
education worldwide, specialising in entry to those in the United Kingdom 
andtheU.S.A. 

Campion School is in exclusive possession of a small hotel which has been 
converted to a Boarding House. The hotel is situated in Pefki, one of the 
northern suburbs close to the Junior and Senior schools, and can 
accommodate up to 40 children in shared study bedrooms. All bedrooms 
have their own private facilities. 

Athens is still one of the safest cities in the world, and offers educational 
opportunities which the school makes full use of in its pioneering Museum 
and Greek Civilisation programmes. 


For further information write to the Headmaster: 

S. W. Atherton, M.A. (Oxon) m 

P.O.Box 65009 

GR 154 10 Psychico, Greece. jk 

Telephone: (30 1 ) 8133 883 1 

Fax No: (301)8134460 %. 




Campion School 
Athens 
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Pioneer of Modem Design 


By Michael Gibson 

International Herald Tribune 
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ARIS — Back in the TOs, 

I asked Marc Chagall to 
tdl me about his refatioiv- 
, ship with Malevich and El 

y Lissitzky. A cloud passed over his 
clear blue eyes; '“» don’t want to 
discuss it.” he replied with tmac- 
customed terseness. “Cert politi- 
que." 

in fact. Chagall's reticence arose 
out of a deep disappointment. He 
had been named commissar of the 
arts in Vitebsk in 1919 and had 
labored mightily there, creating, 
among other things, a school of fine 
arts where, together with Lissitzky, 
he strove for a renewal of Jewish 
an. 

What happened after that is 
suite apparent in zbe exhibition at 
the Musfce d’An Moderne de la 
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Lissitzky gave 
Malevich 's 
abstraction a wore , 
down-to-earth 
application . 

Ville de Paris, in which a significant 
body of Lissitzky s work can be 
seen after yean of official reproba- 
tion and neglect (to Oct. 13). The 
same show was earlier at the Stede- 
lijk in Eindhoven, the Netherlands, 
and the Caja de Pensones in Ma- 
drid. 

The works done after 1917 are 
very much in the sjsbrit of Chagall’s 
at first, (hough without the mis- 
chievous cheerfulness that makes 
the latter’s early paintings so ingra- 
tiating. 

Until 1922. Lissitzky (1890- 
1941) continued to devote time to 
the illustration of books, and there 
arc some attractive sequences of 
drawings, including an edition, in 
the form of a scroll with marginal 
illustrations, of M. Brodcrson's 
“Sikhes Khulin — A Prager Le- 
gaxfe" (An Everyday Conversa- 
tion — A Prague Legend), designed 
by Lisstzky. Responding to the 
suddfo.ftccriflCt or Jewish culture, 
the artist’s work was then chiefly 
devoted to Jewish books, though he 
might occasionally turn to others, 
as attested by the charming prims 
for Kipling’s “Elephant Child.” 

In 1919, however, a few months 
after Lissiizky’s arrival in Vitebsk, 
Chagall invited Kazimir Malevich 
to join the teaching staff. Male- 
vich’s reputation was already firm- 
ly established; he had created his 
first Suprematist works in 1915, 
and he turned up in Vitebsk with a 
powerful artistic practice and a the- 
ory that, while it may strike one as 
naive in retrospective, appeared 
better suited to the revolutionary 
program of the day than ChagaFs 
delightful fantasy world. 

Modem physics. Malevich de- 
clared in substance, had demon- 


strated that atomic matter could be 
converted into energy. This was. he 
argued, the ultimate reality of the 
nonobjective world — a reality that 
if is the artist’s calling to depict and 
explore with all the means at his 
disposal, and primarily with do- 
xnentaiy geometric forms and col- 
ors. In ussitzky’s words, this pro- 
gram becomes “not a view of the 
world, but the reality of the world.’’ 

Whatever relationship actually 
existed between such theories aim 
his work, the dogmatic Malevich 
inspired his students with his ex- 
perimental-approach and pro- 
claimed them the “Apostles of the 
New Art.” This soon led to a clash 
with Chagall, Malevich emerging 
the victor. Chagall left the Vitebsk 
Academy. Lissitzky stayed on. giv- 
ing up his pursuit of Jewish art and 
adopting the views of Malevich. 
Lissitzky, who had studied archi- 
tecture, gave Malevich’s abstrac- 
tion a more down-to-earth applica- 
tion. . 

Surrendering to the Soviet love 
of forming new words like Agit- 
prop or Komsomol, he gave nis 
new absmact works the generic 
name of “Promt,” a Russian acro- 
nym fix' “Project for the Assertion 
of the New in Art.” If these works 
can be said to evoke anything, it 
might be the weightless architec- 
ture of orbiting satellites that tbe 
artist himself could doi even have 
imagined. 

H E also created three-di- 
mensional structures in 
this vein, as evidenced 
by the “Proun-room," 
displayed in Paris, in which the 
visitor, moving about, sees lines 
turn into surfaces, and surfaces 
into volume. AH these works have 
an elflnem of enthusiasm and a 
power of seduction that can still be 
felt today. Drawings, using the 
same general principle, but marked 
by a form of semiabstract humor, 
are actually characterizations of 
figures from Mayakovsky’s “Vic- 
tory Over the Sun." 

At the age of 33, Lissitzky, who 
was found to have tuberculosis, 
went to a sanatorium in Switzer- 
land for a while. He continued to 
be active in the realms of graphics 
and architectural design, but he 
does not appear to have produced 



Mi xing Art and Exhibitionism 


Lissitzky in 1932 , and his design for the first exhibit of 
Russian art at Amsterdam’s Stedelijk Museum in 1922. 


anymore paintings. 


more' relentlessly practical 
applications of Malevich's ideas can 
be seen in propaganda posters that 
Lisatzkv devised over the years. The 
artist also designed buildings, in- 
cluding a project for a landmark 
structure for Moscow that would 
have raised a fairly large office 
bunding on tall concrete pilings; 
and he built some (rather uncom- 
fortable looking) furniture, and cre- 
ated novel typographical designs, 
and innovative photomontages. 

None of this survived Stalin’s 
disapproval. After Lissitzky* s 
death in 1941. his work went into 
eclipse, and only tbe recent open- 
ing up of the Soviet Union has 
madeit possible to organize an ex- 
hibition of this pioneer erf 20th cen- 
tury art. 



By David Galloway 

A ACHEN, Germany — 
Life seemed to follow 
art at the gala opening 
of Germany’s newest 
contemporary museum, the Lud- 
wig Forum, but both stumbled over 
Ihe outstretched leg of bureaucra- 
cy. No less a guardian of public 
rectitude than tbe city's mayor 
fumed that under no circumstances 
would ihe employees of Aachen’s 
most celebrated brothel be among 
the invited guests. 

The art-tart idea was proposed 
by the museum’s director. Wolf- 
gang Becker, wbo a few weeks be- 
fore bad lent support to a show of 
erotic paintings at “Chez Steffi” 
and, reclining with tbe artist Win 
Braun and Steffi herself, obliged 
the media with bedside interviews. 
Becker lauded the establishment as 
“one of tbe few historic bordellos 
left in Europe.” 

Both tbe four-night/ four-day ex- 
hibit and the accompanying exhibi- 
tionism served a laudable cause; to 
raise funds for the rehabilitation of 
juvenile delinquents. Nonetheless, 
Aachen's city fathers were not 
amused, and the halls of art re- 
mained unsullied by Steffi and Co. 

Thus, champagne-sipping guests 
could devote themselves entirely to 
aesthetic contemplation. Most 
quickly focused attention on (be 
bright, polychromed sculpture that 
dominates the museum's central 
court: a life-sized, bare-botlomed 
sculpture of Jeff Koons and tbe 
porno star Ilona S taller, aka Cic- 
riofcina. Local vigilantes were per- 
haps soothed by tbe news that they 
have married. 

The Ludwig Forum itself is the 
latest offspring of a marriage — 
that of Peter Ludwig, an art histori- 
an, and Irene Monhrim. heiress to 
one of Europe's great chocolate 
fortunes. In 1968 their mutual pas- 
sion for art found a new focus, 
thanks to a tour of New York gal- 
leries where they viewed works by 
such revolutionaries as Jasper 
Johns, Andy Warhol, Claes Olden- 
burgand Robert Rauschenberg. 

“The ait of our time broke over 
us like a storm,” Peter Ludwig re- 
calls. “That was our generation, 
our experience of the world." The 
fruit of this shock of recognition 
was one of tbe greatest private col- 
lections of contemporary art in the 
world. 

The Ludwigs have collected in 
wholesale lots and have either 
placed their treasures on loan or 
made outright gifts to museums 
from Berlin to Basel, Moscow to 
Vienna. The Ludwig Museum in 
Cologne houses the most extensive 
and definitive of their contempo- 
rary acquisitions, and a second 
Ludwig Museum was recently 
opened in Budapest. 

M OST museums of- 
fered such princely 
patronage have 
seemed happy 
enough to oblige, though Peter 
Ludwig’s enthusiastic plunge into 
East European art left many cura- 
tors cold. The director of Cologne’s 
Ludwig Museum persistently re- 
fused to show works trucked home 
from buying sprees in the former 
East Germany. 

Discord ostensibly centered on 
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Peter and Irene Ludwig with the sculpture “ Stempelhalter ” by Tony Cragg. 


the aesthetic quality of tbe works in 
question, but the resulting debate 
throughout the art community was 
also fueled by awareness that Lud- 
wig only bought “official” art and 
staunchly avoided tbe dissidents. 

“We cannot afford to ignore the 
art of Eastern Europe,” the collec- 
tor repeatedly argued, but his insis- 
tence that Nazi art should also be 
given a hearing undermined the au- 
thority of his arguments. So, too, 
did the decision to commission 
portrait busts of himself and bis 
wife from the late Amo Breker. 
Hitler’s pampered favorite. 

None of the resultant brouhaha 
has Hirnmed the Ludwigs' commit- 
ment. Indeed, their determination 
to challenge the art world’s Euro- 
centric perspective seems greater 
than ever before, their own stand- 
point increasingly global 

The collectors’ latest shopping 
trip took them to Cuba, where a 
new generation of irreverent and 
highly imagina tive artists has suc- 
ceeded in circumventing dictatorial 
dqgma to create sly, comic-like 
anatomies of their culture. The re- 
sults are among the happier sur- 
prises to be encountered at the 
Ludwig Forum, which advertises 
itself as “a new kind of museum." 

Save for a choice ensemble of 
about 70 pieces, the institution has 
no collection of its own and no 
acquisitions budget. Instead, it is 
responsible for “managing" an in- 
ventory of 5.000 works, of which 
300 are now on view. The Ludwig 
Forum thus has an improvised, ex- 
perimental character that carries 
on tbe tradition of the so-called 
“New Gallery ” in Aachen’s former 
Kurhaus, where new trends as Lud- 
wig perceived them often had their 
premiere. Becker, tbe director, once 


ACROSS 

I - — mavlook 
on a Rinjf - : 
Heywood 
5 High-school 
sub). 

9 "Murder, 

Said," 1962 Rim 
12 Like a flapper's 
hair 

18 Type of hit 

19 “East of Eden” 
temptress 

20 Loser to H.S.T. 

21 * — in the Sun" 

22 Odd magazine? 

25 Closed or open 
position, in golf 

26 Mayan or 
Mundane 

27 Suffix for Capri 

28 Troy, to Ajax 

29 Rameau's “Les 

-> { galantes” 

30 Sheridan play, 
with "The’ 

33 Site of Phillips 
University 

34 Town in N India 

36 Annapolis 
freshmen 

37 Gang of swans? 
40 nig for the 

rah-rah people 

43 Certain wrench 

44 Foolish 

Things .."1935 
song 

45 Chinese 
warehouse 

46 Black, in poesy 

47 Distress letters 

48 "Horn ..." 

49 After a bit 

50 Protracted 

51 Former 

Scandinavian 

notables? 

53 Concerning 

56 What a hairline 

sometimes does 

59 Like some 
beavers 

60 Kind of box or 

s J»» nl 
■ 61 Wiped out 
82 Turkish money 

63 Minn. City 

64 Wooden stand 
with a raved 
top 

65 Doctrine 


66 They're 
sometimes 
grand 

67 Counterweight 
in a lab 

68 Photos from 
Merthyr Tydffl? 

72 ASiouan 

73 gin fizz 

74 River at Bern 

75 Wood, the boat 
builder 

78 Saws with the 
grain 

79 Lollapalooza 

80 Assuage 

82 He recruited 
Lafayette 

84 Part of a TV set 

85 Chemical flower? 

87 Patten or 
huarache 

88 ABA members 

90 To be, in Aix 

91 “type of clause 

92 Siteofaliza 
Doolittle 
triumph 

94 Anatomical 

cavity 

96 Avert) for you 

98 Cote Porter’s 
- — Clown - 

99 Like betting 
partners’ 
feelings? 

101 Balance sheet 
for Amos? 

105 “ — same!' 

106 This won’t fill a 
filly 

107 What Mr. 
America pumps 

108 Pan-fry 

109 “ thou now 

OsouP: 

Whitman 

HD Strange need 

111 Kind of house 

112 Hundred- 
weights: Abbr. 

DOWN 

1 Tropical timber 

tree 

2 Nifta and her 
sisters 

3 “Worm of the 
Nile’ 

4 Article printed 
daily 

5 What Dana 
sailed before 


6 Secular French 
clergyman 

7 Part of TNT 

8 Actions banned 
on many 
campuses 

9 What to take a 
reverse in 

10 Her lover 
drowned 

11 Where the Pison 
flowed 

12 Kind of relief 

13 Action often 
taken on 
campus 

14 Wishy-washy 

15 Pops outlawed? 

16 Lotto Lucretius 

17 Rick . 

talk-show host 

18 Tibetan bearers 

23 Antarctic sea 

24 Adjust 

32 Featherweight 
Alt eD 

32 Dawson of 
football fame 

33 Have an « — 
(look after) 

34 He makes vein 
efforts 

35 Afire with ire 

37 Vs for 
Xanthippe 

38 "Sweet !run 

softly-..": 

Spenser 

39 Revohrer of a 
sort 

41 Satisfied 

42 Cats, goats or 
rabbits 

44 A-one 

46 May andStritch 

48 Tore 

49 Smooth and 
connected, in 
music 

51 Tenants 

52 Summer 
refreshments 

53 Boxing ploys 

54 >tail<rintis 

cloud) 

56 Heads of certain 
colleges 

57 Capricious 

58 Egyptian 
manipulator? 

80 Fen footing 

62 Actress Ulric 

S3 Fabric texture 

35 Like some vault 
locks 

36 Skin 


Sound Effects By Arthur W. Palmer 

I 
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9 New York Tunea, edited by £cgwje Moksha. 


68 Agent 

69 Punjabi 
princesses 

70 Bogus 

71 Perm term 

75 Rover 

76 Metrical feet 

77 Quitclaim 

80 Showed interest 

81 Zeppelin. e.g- 

82 Kapirar 

83 Ref book 

85 Paravanes 

86 Mean 

87 "...after they've 
— — Parte" 


89 puissance 

(omnipotence): 

Fr. 

92 "... more deadly 

than dog's 

tooth’: Shak. 

93 Capital of Fiji 

94 Espy 

95 Dies 

96 Lite — of 
bricks 

97 Declaim 
violently 

100 Call at 

Wimbledon 

102 Homophone for 
air 

103 G.I.s award 

104 Nomologists 
forte 


Solution to I^st Week's Puzzle 
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FOR SALE /SOLD 

“Brideshead” auction: Tbe own- Old Master paintings, antiquesjew- 
ers of Castle Howard, the stalely dry, silver, furniture and wine. It is 
home featured in the British tdevi- expected to raise £800,000 ($13 mil- 
son series “Brideshead Revisited,” bon), 
wiflsefl 1,800 herns of art to finance « ^ . ,, « 

restoration costs. Simon Howard, Beatles ephemera : Beatiw 

wbo nms the estate in Yorkshire, epberowa, mriudmg a twig from 

said it was the first time the Howard the hedge of John Leonoo’s yard 
family had been Timed to sell any and George Harrison’s breakfast 
items to meet tbe huge cost of main- toast from Aug. 2, 1963, will be sold 
taming the 18tb-ceatmy mansion, at Christie’s in London on Aug. 29, 
The three-day sale in November, at along with Lennon's psychedelic 
Sotheby’s in London, will iodode drawings. 
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described tbe space as “a switching 
yard.’’ 

The Nett' Gallery was far too 
small to accommodate Ludwig's 
global vision of art. and he plainly 
wished for a higher profile in h£s 
hometown. A solution was found in 
a disused umbrella factory that of- 
fered 60,000 square feet (5,570 
square meters) of exhibition space, 
as weD as generous quarters for a 
library, cafe, ateliers and visiting 
exhibitions, together with an ad- 
joining sculpture garden. Renova- 
tions cost a whopping 30 million 
Deutsche marks (SI 7 million), but 
it is a bargain in comparison to 
Frankfurt's new Museum of Mod- 
em Art, where a budget of 80 mil- 
lion marks produced only 40.000 
square feet 

A ACHEN, furthermore, 
can now boast that it 
rescued one of the great 
industrial buildings of 
the region. Built in 1927-28 in the 
spirit of Gropius and Mies van der 
Rohe, its sleekly streamlined pro- 
file and light-filled centra] hall 
make a striking setting for the art of 
our time. Furthermore, the super- 
vising architects avoided the post- 
modern amendments that have of- 
ten distorted such conversions. The 
flexible, open character of the orig- 
inal has been maintained, so that 
dialogue between works, even con- 
frontation , is encouraged. At the 
moment, predictably enough, 
“East An — West Art” sets the 
theme. 

It will plainly take time to get a 
curatorial grip on this sprawling 
complex. At present such masters 
as Picasso, Johns, and de Kooning 
seem relegated to limbo, and a su- 
perb Basqitial canvas adheres to 
the outside wall of the museum 
shop like so much wallpaper. 


Furthermore, roost visitors are 
unaware that, in on area for tempo- 
rary exhibitions situated above the 
cafeteria, there Ls a handsome, pro- 
vocative show (through Aug. 31) 
entitled ‘Transparence — Tran- 
scendence.” The 12 artists shown, 
here, including the Sum twins, 
work with transparent materials 
like plexiglas and plastic foil or 
with holograms, light and other 
“immaterial” media. 

Whether, as in Gothic church 
windows, the transparency also 
conveys a spiritual dimension is a 
question provocatively phrased by 
guest curator Uti Bohnen. but there 
is no didacticism in his presenta- 
tion. Visitors are free to draw their 
own conclusions — in Aachen for 
now, or next year in the United 
Stales and Japan, where the show 
mil travel extensively. 

For all its handicaps, conceptual 
as well as curatorial, the Ludwig 
Forum is a bright, fresh, unconven- 
tional and welcome newcomer to 
Germany's diverse museum land- 
scape. And for those reluctant to 
sample what Wolfgang Becker calls 
“the devilish pleasure” available at 
“Cbez Steffi.” there is always Ihe 
ersatz eroticism of Mr. and Mrs. 
Koons. reclining on a serpent- 
wrapped love couch. Or Lhe voyeur- 
istic pleasure of watching staTd art 
appreriators slowly, almost surrep- 
titiously, circle the kitsch-as-kiisch- 
can composition to see if, from the 
other side, Koons is completely na- 
ked. He is. 

The Ludwig Forum, at Julicher 
Sirasse 97-109. is open Tuesday 
through Sunday from 11 A.M. to 7 
P.M.; Thursdays until 10 P.M. 


David Galloway is a writer and 
professor based in West Germany. 


ART EXHIBITIONS 


PARIS 


DIFFERENT THINKING 

Stimulating and bringing together 
new efftistic ideas, 
enlarging and redefining art itself. 

GALERIE GHISLAVE 

4, rue Chapon 75003 Paris 

Tel.: 42 77 3600 Fax: 42 77 47 74 

(between Pompidou Center and Picasso Museum) 

Open August, Tue - Sat. 1 1 :00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 


CARPETS & TAPESTRIES 

Manufacture in Aubusson, France 

Galerie robert four 

AnHque & ConTemporcry-' creations frerr. 
fo!cn - Gauguin - Klee - Kozc - leporie - Lu'cat - Maamie -Modhiiani 
Monet - N'ch'e - Mini Anker • Rcuseecnj ■ per - ToncA -Vasarely. 

Purchase & Sale 
Restoration - Expertise 
Estimations, Transport 5, Insurance free. 

28, rue Bonaparte, 75008 Paris, Tei.: 43.29.30.60. 
Telex: 210 958 F. Fax: 40.20.94.53. Toil free: 05.CO.SO.S3 


WALLY FINDLAY 


Gaflenes I n te r national; Now York • Chicago - Palm Beach ■ Paris 
2, avenue Matignon — - 48, avenue Gabriel, 
75008 Park. Tel.: (331 } 42.25.70.74. 
Tuesday - Saturday 10 arti. to 1 p.m. - 2:30 to 7 p.m. 
June 27 - July 27 


Works 
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SEBIRE 


MONTE-CARLO 


AMERICAN ARTIST 
SHELDON GOLDSTEIN 

.Tt 

Hotel de Paris 
Monte-Cario - isi. 93.50.S0.30 
Recent Oil Paintings 

“ZULUS AHD SOUTH AFRICA” 

26 -July - 12 August 


“ART EXHIBITIONS” 
“ANTIQUES* 
“AUCTION SALES'* 

appear on Sa turday 
For more intomafion, please contact ’ 
your nearest I.H.T. representative . 
or Brooke PILLEY 

181 Avenue Charles-de-Gaulle, 
92521 Neuilly Cedex, France 
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economic scene 

Another Credit Crunch 
Via BCC3 and Insurers? 


By TomPetruno 

la Acgdet Timex Service 


itl * ncw Waning of credit, al a 
e f n> 3®y » sto&gmg to pun out cf recession. 

So one of the loudest dcbatcsaoWall Street and in Washjna- 


ton now centers on the adequacy of the economy’s safetyan*. 
urn: lac .amount of money sloshing around in tbe system, and 
v 11 s enough to protect the recovery from unforeseen 

shocks as well as to guarantee renewed growth. 

<*?*="* a*®** to so-called M2 — a Federal Reserve 
tally of the money in such 


banks’ reluctance 
to make new loans. 


readily accessible places as 

ZSXESZSZSZ A major drag on 
*^“*3^525 system has been 

months Money has to flow to banks’ reluctance 
keep the economy moving, _ _ 

and a growing chorus of ana- tO make new loans. 

lysis fears that the money sup- 

ply’s tread is signaling trouble. 

_Qje issue has precipitated a verbal boxing match between. 
President George Bush's chief economic adviser, Michael Bnrfryn, 
and the Federal Reserve Board officials who essentially control 
the money supply. 

Mr. Boslrin, backed by some veteran economists, argues that 
the Fed may have to cat short-term interest rates further, and 
soon, to make cheaper credit more available to consumers and 
busi n esses, thus encouraging money growth and spending. 

Many Fed offic i al s, meanwhile, befieve that the 2_5 point drop 
in short-term rates that they, engineered between October and 
April was enough to assure a healthy economic recovery. 

Robert Marks, president of SOM Economics in New York, is 
one who disagrees. "What the Fed has tried to do and what has 
happened are two different things," he contended. "They're 
trymg to put money into the economy, but it’s not happening.” 

The Fed’s own statistics show that M2 has grown at a 3.4 
percent annual rate over the past seven months, to about S3J9 
trillion now. That is near the bottom of the range of 2JS percent to 
6.3 percent the Fed set for the money supply, despite the sharp 
decline in short-term interest rates that took place m the period 


6.3 percent the Fed set for the mo 
decline in short-term interest rates 
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wJ isn’t nearly enough to tom the economy’s anemic second- 
quarter expansion into a full-fledged recovery. “Tin scared stiff 
about it," he said 

If the Fled has been pumping-up the financial system, why isn't 
it reflected in faster money growth? (hie major drag on the 
system has been banks* reluctance to make new loans. Many 
bankers have been severely chastened by the losses they have 
suffered on aD loads of corporate, consumer and real estate loans. 

Nationwide, Mr. Marks notes that annualized growth of a 
broad measure of corporate and household borrowing has fallen 
below 6 percent this year, to the lowest level since 1960. 

Fed officials, however, believe the more significant reasons for 
the lack of money growth are technical in nature. They rite the 
shrinkage of the loss-ridden SAL industry, which removes many 
S&L deposit dollars from M2, and the move by many investors 
• out of low-paying, short-term bank certificates of deposit and 
into higher-yidding bonds, which are not reflected in M2. 

Mr. Maries, Mr. Iordan and other economists don’t doubt that 
mon ct supply growth has been hurt by those technical factors. 
But that doesn’t change their basic premise: Short-term money 
such as that in M2 accounts has to be available to fund an 
economic recovery, and there isn’t enough of it 

The Fed’s great concern is that, if it cuts interest rates any 
farther, it risks fueling too fast an economic rebound and anew 
inflationary spiral. But the experts who favor another Fed rate 
cut, and thus faster money growth, bdieve the greater risk now 
isn’t inflation, but rather a “double dip" recession: A new 
downturn in the fall, after the recent attempt at a recovery. 
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U.S. Profits: An Uncertain Barometer 

Weak Earnings Could Herald a Restrained Recovery or Renewed Recession 


By Kathleen Day 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — If you’re studying the 
latest profit reports for signs of a recovery, 
forget iL 

LJ-S- corporate earnings for the second 
quarter were almost uniformly lower than a 
year ago. But whether the bleak results signi- 
fy the economic downturn has bottomed out 
or are merely a prelude to another tumble — 
a double-dip recession — is far from certain, 
analysts and business executives saicL 

Govemnxait economists have proclaimed 
the recession over. Some analysts and busi- 
ness executives are more cautious, saying it is 
too early to tell and that earnings are not a 
good barometer. 

And if there is a rebound, it will be a 
modest one at best, analysts said. 

“It’s hard to see where the upturn is." said 
Stephen Balog, associate director of research 
at Shearson T-ahnum Brothers Inc. “That 
doesn't mean there isn't one. But looking at 


corporate earnings for evidence of economic 
recovery doesn't give you good insight." 

With results in from about 7$ percent of 
tbe largest US. companies, preliminary esti- 
mates indicated profits fell as much as 25 
percent in tbe second quarter, compared with 
tbe same period in 1990, analysts said. 

That’s a hefty drop, especially in the con- 
text of an almost steady decline in corporate 


profits for tbe last three years. 

“We're very happy that Washington is say- 
ing it’s over," said John LxUich, corporate 
director of investor relations at Dow Chemi- 
cal Corp- which this week announced its 
second-quarter earnings declined 36 percent 
from the same period last year. 

But be said, “We reaQy see no evidence one 
way or the other. It’s just too early.” 

“We believe the recession is ending" said 
Abby i. Cohen, co-chairman of tbe invest- 
ment policy committee at the investment 
banking firm of Goldman Sachs & Co. in 
New York. 


Ms. Cohen said she expects to see profits 
improve in the second half of the year. 

Others aren't so sure. 

“We’ve been in three years of declining 
profits, so even when the economy was au 
right, profits were dipping,” said Mehssa 
Brown, director of quantitative research at 
Prudential Securities Inc. in New York. 

“The signals certainly seem to be mixed. 
The arguments for a double-dip recession 
seem valid" 

Nearly everyone scans to agree, however, 
that if there is a recovery, it wiu be restrained 
by several factors. 

Heavy debt burdens will continue to 
dampen consumer spending and force cost- 
cutting measures, including layoffs, at many 
companies, analysts and company executives 
said. Headlines of late have been fiDed with 
news of major job cuts. Last week alone 
Digital Equipment Corp„ Atlantic Richfi eld 

See PROFITS, Page 11 


German Trade 
Rebounds to 
Post Surplus 


In Summer of Scandals, Japanese Angst 


By T. R. Rdd 

Washington part Service 

TOKYO — A scandal a day keeps the tab- 
loids at play. 

For Japan's colorful, free- swinging tabloid 
newspapers and weekly magazines, the swelter- 
ing summer of 1991 has offered a rich menu of 
corporate scandals to be exposed. For a week- 
long period last month, in fact, there was a 
major new revelation every day cf corporate 
corruption on the part of leading brokers, 
bankas, broadcasters and so forth. 

But while tbe tabloids and sports newspapers 
have had a field day, bannering each new mis- 
deed in 2-inch-high (5 centimeter) headlines 
panted in bine, red, pink or purple ink, more 
sedate dements of Japanese society are deeply 
troubled by this year’s summer of scandal 

Among corporate, governmental and aca- 
demic leaders, there is deep concern that the 
excesses of Japan’s long-expanding “bubble 
economy” reflect some basic fault at the heart 
(tf society. 

“Wecan’t Name these business scandals only 
on the bis companies,” wrote one social critic, 
Noriko Kimoco, reflecting a common view- 
point. “All of us have beat trying to get rich 


quick, trying to catch the bubble of the zaitech 
boom." 

“Zaitech,” a neologism that rhymes with 
“high-tech," is a widely-used term here, formed 
from the Japanese word for “assets" and the 
En glish “technology.” It means manipulating 

f We can’t blame these 
business scandals only on 
the big compajues. All of 
us have been trying to get 
rich quick. 9 
Social critic Noriko Kimoto 

stocks, real estate, rare art works and other 
financial assets in highly technical ways to 
enhance profit 

The summer of 1991 has seen abroad variety 
of scandals in Japan. But one thing that most of 
them seem to have in common, as an editorial 
this week in the Sankei Strimbun newspaper put 
it, is “zaiteeb gone mad.” 

The foreign press has paid considerable at- 


tention this summer to Japan's stock market 
scandaL That case involves secret payments of 
more than SI billion from the nation's biggest 


securities firms to a few select clients, reimburs- 
ing the clients for trading losses in the market 
downturns of 1987 and 1990. 

There have also been charges that the world’s 
biggest brokerage firm, Nomura Securities, 
Ltd-, worked with a wealthy mob boss to ma- 
nipulate tbe price of Tokyu Corp. stock. 

In addition to the stock scandals, though, 
there have been numerous other reports of 
crime in the suites here. Among the major cases 
were these: 

• Fake CDs: Officials at Fuji Bank (ranked 
No. 5 in the world in assets), Tokai Bank (No. 
13), and Kyowa-Saitama Bank (No. 20) woe 
accused of issuing fictitious certificates of de- 
posit to give clients “collateral’’ for real estate 
loans. 

• Industrial Espionage: A corporate spy who 
obtained confidential planning papers from 
Komatsu, the big heavy-equipment maker, of- 
fered to sell the purloined papers — and found 
customers among Japan's most prestigious 
manufacturing companies. 

• Arms Smuggling: A subsidiary of electron- 

See SCANDALS, Page 11 


By Richard E. Smith 

Jiuemahmal HeraU Tribune 

FRANKFURT — Germany's 

June after posting^ ^dcficitsrjor the 
two previous months, signaling the 
resilience of tbe world’s largest ex- 
porter and raising hopes among ex- 
porters for the coming months. 

The government statistics office 
announced Friday that June ex- 

ion Deutsche markT(5226.7 mil- 
lion). 

Although the surplus pales com- 
pared with the 8.7 billion DM sur- 
plus posted by what was then West 
Germany last June, the perfor- 
mance was reassuring in the wake 
of the deficits of 800 million DM in 
May and 1.4 billion DM in April. 

Those bad been the first deficits 
posted in a decade. 

Only two years ago West Germa- 
ny had racked up a record surplus 
of 133 billion DM. 

After unification, East Germans 
vastly increased consumer spend- 
ing and overtaxed even Western 
Germany’s ability lo produce, 
causing Germany as a whole to 
import substantially more. 

As a result, the surplus dipped to 
92 billion DM in 1990 and is widely 
expected lo shrink to around 30 
billion DM this year. 

Economists and businessmen 
think tbe export environment may 
improve late this year and in 1992 
with the mark ukd.y to remain 
weak and the economies of many 
key trade partners expected to re- 
bound. 

In addition, the initial consumer 
buying wave in the East is slacken- 
ing as the population saves more 
amid worries about higher living 
costs and unemployment. 

A recent survey of German ex- 
porters conducted by the German 
Association of Industry and Com- 
merce, a major business associa- 


tion, predicted export growth of 2 
to 3 percent this year after several 
years of stagnation. 

German exports lo other Euro- 
pean Community countries, for ex- 
ample, were expected to rise 2 per- 
cent this year after slipping 0.7 
percent last year. 

Exports to France. Germany's 
most important trading partner, 
might rise by as much as 2J per- 
cent, according lo the survey. 

Exports to the United States, 
largely due to the fall of the mark 
agains t the dollar, were expected to 
nse by 4 percent in 1991 after 
slumping 0.5 percent last year. 

The largest growth rates are ex- 
pected to occur in Asia and the 


Although volume is less there 
than in Europe or North America, 
German exports to tbe Far East are 
seen tiring by over 10 percent in 
1991 after climbing nearly 7 per- 
cent last year. 

Economists have also noted that 
Germany is likely to remain a 
strong importer as it reconstructs 
tbe eastern part of tbe country fol- 
lowing reunification. 

The statistics office computed 
that Germany posted a deficit in its 
c ur rent account, which includes 
services and transfers as well as 
trade in goods, of 3.8 billion DM in 
June. 

This compares with a 4.4 billion 
DM deficit in May and a surplus of 
2.9 billion DM in June of 1990. 

In the first half of tbe year, the 
current account has recorded a def- 
icit of 20.1 billion DM, compared 
with a surplus of 49.7 billion DM 
that was rworded in the first half of 
last year. 

That deficit, analysts pointed 
out, was caused mainly by pay- 
ments made from Germany to the 
United States as a contribution for 
the Gulf war. 


In Today’s Booming Asia, Business Knows No Boundaries 


By Michael Richardson 

tniemotionai Herald Tribune 

SINGAPORE — Once a week, 
Brian Boling catches a ferry to the 
Indonesian island of Batam, 20 ki- 
lometers (12 miles) southeast of 
Singapore, to check production at a 
factory opened there recently by 
Philips Singapore Pte LtcL, a unit 
of nutip&Nv of the Netherlands. 

Mr. Boling, general manager of 
tuner operations at Philips Singa- 
pore, plans to produce 6 million 
tuners a year on Batam by tbe end 
of 1993 to help the Dutch consum- 
er electronics giant meet growing 
international demand for the prod- 
nets, which are used as channel 
selectors in color television sets and 
video recorders. 

Like many other investors in 
East Asia, Philips has moved to 
take advantage of economic growth 
centers that are breaking down old 
political and ideological barriers in 
tbe region, malting national bound- 
aries increasingly irrelevant. 

The best known, and most ad- 
vanced, of these growth hubs links 
Hong Kong and neighboring 
Guangdong province in southern 
China, in effect creating a single 
region for trade, investment, tourist 
and industrial development 

Since 1987, when Taipei relaxed 
longstanding restrictions on con- 
tacts with China, Taiwanese inves- 
tors have poured more than S2 br- 


other activities on the^mamLnd, 
chiefly in Fujian Province, opposite 
Taiwan. 

Two-way trade between Taiwan 
and China through Hong Kong 
reached 54 billion in 1990 and is 
continuing to increase rapidly, ac- 
cording to official Taiwanese fig- 
ures. 

In recent years, a similar synergy 
has created dose economic links 
between Singapore, the southern 
Malaysian state of Johore and In- 
donesia's Riau archipelago, which 
includes Batam Island. 

As East Aria continues its rapid 
economic growth and market-ori- 
ented policies gain ground in Com- 
munist countries such as China and 
Vietnam, officials and analysts pre- 
dict that cross-border growth cen- 
ters will emerge in many parts of 
the region. 

“Almost every Asian economy is 
likely to be involved in one or more 
of these emerging growth pockets," 
said Sanjoy Chowdbury, chief 
economist in the Singapore office 
of Merrill Lynch. 

For example, officials arc en- 
couraging closer trade, investment, 
tourist and communication links 
between adjacent areas of northern 
Malaysia, southern Thailand, and 
northern Sumatra in Indonesia. 

As the Cambodian conflict 
winds down, economic ties be- 
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tween Thailand, Indochina and away from conflict toward eco- 
Burma based on complementary nomic development. North Korea 
resources arc likely to develop fast, on Monday invited South Korea to 
Analysts say China and Vietnam join a multilateral meeting in China 
will lower political barriers and later this month to discuss devclop- 
also forge dose economic relations, mg the Tumen River region border- 
indicating the regional trend mg North Korea, Ghma and the 


Soviet Union into a special eco- 
nomic district 

Japan, China, the Soviet Union, 
Mongolia and the United States 
also will take part in the talks. 

Robert A. Scalapino, a professor 
of government at the University of 
CaSforaia, Berkeley, said cross- 
border economic integration in 
East Aria, propelled largely by the 
private sector, challenged tradi- 
tional government control “be- 
cause we are seeing the emergence 
of economic entities whose bound- 
aries do not coincide with the polit- 
ical boundaries of the separate na- 
tion states.” 

He said that on balance it was a 
healthy development as it would 
make resort to force more costly. 

“Slates, or even portions of 
slates that are economically con- 
nected, are going to find it costly to 
fight each other and damage or 
destroy'' mutually beneficial in- 
vestment and infrastructure, Mr. 
Scalapino added. 

Mr. Chowdbury said that eco- 
nomic integration between the two 
Koreas, and perhaps ultimately 
Northeast Asia and Soviet Asia, 
could “provide a powerful counter- 
force to Japan.” 

However, the key to success 
would lie not so much in the extent 
to which regional governments pro- 
moted cross-border hubs, “but 


more on whether they make sound . 
business and economic sense.” 

Mr. Chowdbury added that like 
the links between southern China,' 
Hong Kong and Taiwan, “it is hard .. 
business logic that wfll drive this- 
trend." 

A shortage of labor and high 
land costs in Hong Kong and Tai- 
wan forced companies mere to in- 
vest massively in southern China, 
which offered cheap labor and land 
but in return wanted capital, man- 
agemeni expertise and access to 
overseas markets to industrialize. - 

Singapore's developing ecocoro- . 
ic relationship with adjacent areas - 
of Malaysia and Indonesia is foi- " 
lowing the same pattern as local .; 
and foreign companies on the is- 
land-state transfer their labor-in- 
tensive and lower-technology oper- ! ’ 
ations to Johore and Batam. 

The leased Philips plant on Ba- 
tam, which has a land area of 413 ~ 
square kilometers, employs 230 Jn-JI 
donesians and will increase its pay- • 
roB to 400 by the end of 1991. 

The tuner factory m Singapore, - 
already the^large^manufactiumg t 

ips worldwide, plans to raise output ; 1 
to 17.7 million units in 1994, from '' 
9.6 nuHion in 1991. 

Because of a chronic labor short- 
age and high wages in Singapore. / 

See BORDERS, Page 13 •' 
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Sheikh Seeks Return 
Of $2 Billion to BCCI 

The Associated Press 

ABU DHABI — Abu Dhabi has begun diplomatic efforts to 
recover about 52 bflhtm in loans owed tbe Bank of Credit & 
Commerce International by Arab tycoons and other debtors, bank- 
ers said Friday. , , 

Sheikh Zayed ibn Sultan an Nahayan, his government and mem- 
bers of his family hold 77.4 percent of shares in the scandal-plagued 
baht BCCI allegedly has been involved in fraud, ffloney-launderuig 
and arms trafficking. . _ 

In one snch effort to recover funds. King Hassan II of Morocco 
dispatched his crown prince on Abu DhabTs behalf to ask King 

Fahd of Saadi Arabia to pressure Saudi buriness executives to give 

back $12 billion, said Arab and Western bankers, who spoke on 
condition of anonymity. . 

BCCTs debtors include Gulf merchants, sheikhs and Pakistani 
business executives, said the bankers, who had access to information 
from bank regulators involved in the ease and from a partial list of 
BCCTs debtors included in an audit by the U.S. accounting firm 
Price Waterhouse. . 

(In further fallout from tbe scandal, Brian Jensen, Peru s World 
Bank representative mid a former central bank official who once 
worked for BCCI, has resigned, Reuters reported from Lima. 

(The Peruvian economy minister. Carlos Bolona, said at a news 
conference Thursday that Mr. Jensen’s relationship with the bank 
“was the factor that determined his resignation." Mr. Jensen was 
employed by BCCI when Peru placed up to S270 million in reserves 
in BCCI in 1986. , 

(Also on Friday, the director of the Luxembourg Monetary 
Institute, Pierre Jaans, said his agency had filed a complaint against 
BCa with the pubEc prosecutor’s office, Agence France- Presse 
reported from Luxembourg, Mr. Jaans said tbe bank was being 
charged with “criminal activities."! 

Sheikh Zayed. who invested more than SI billion to rescue ECU 
in 1989 and took majority control in 1990, needs the loans repaid to 
keep the troubled bank afloat. 

The French Banking Association demanded on Friday ihat that 
Abu Dhabi also compensate about 2,000 French depositors who 
have about 566 million in BCCI accounts. 

Bankers in Abu Dhabi said the sheikh had approved a limited 
bail-out program for depositors whose aggregate deposits have been 
estimated at SI 2 billkm. in bis own country- They said the program 
set a reimbursement ceiling of 5135,000 per depositor. 


For BCCTs Lawyer, a Test of Confidence 


By Sharon Walsh 

Wtahingicm Prat Service 

WASHINGTON — With his venerated law 
partner, dark M. Gifford, in the fore and his 
glamorous wife, the television star Lynda Car- 
ter, by his side, Robert A. Altman was the local 
boy who made good. 

His Potomac, Maryland, mansion is peopled 
with white-gloved servants and friends from 

S jlitical, legal and entertainment circles. His 
w practice at Gifford & Warnke boasts politi- 
cal insiders and Fortune 300 companies as 
clients, and for 10 years he has headed the 
largest bank bolding company in Washiqgton 
— First American Bankshares Inc. 

But the brilliant future that Jay ahead of this 
glittering career now rests very much with Fed- 
eral Reserve Board regulators and U.S. prose- 
cutors who are probing his involvement with 
Bank of Credit & Commence International. 

They want to know bow BCG secretly and 
illegally acquired control of Fust American 
over the explicit opposition of tbe Federal Re- 
serve and the assurances of Mr. Clifford and 
Mr. Altman that they — not BCG — would 
run the Washington lank. 

Mr. Gifford, 84, the chairman of First Amer- 
ican, and Mr. Altman. 44, its president, say that 
if the regulators were deceived, they were too. 

Mr. Al tman has not talked to reporters in 
several months. But last spring, he sat for sever- 
al boors in the conference room at Clifford & 
Warnke to answer a reporter's questions. 

He seemed at case talking about the complex 
workings of the bank and its problems with 
regulators. But he declined to talk about how 
much money be or his firm had made from his 
legal representation of BCG - — which Clifford 
& Warnke represented for more than a decade 
— or of First American, saying only, “We have 
been fairly compensated.” 

Some sources said tbe firm had reaped tens 
of millions of dollars from legal work for BCG 
in a single year. In addition, Mr. Clifford and 
Mr. Allman earned a S9.8 million trading profit 


on First American’s stock in a deal financed by 
BCCL Mr. Altman’s net profit was $1.3 million 
— fair compensation for their services to First 
American, tbe two lawyers said. 

Mr. Gifford has drawn a small salary from 
First American; Mr. Altman received none at 
all, they said. 

During the interview. Mr. Altman sat up 
straight u his chair when asked whether his 
Potomac home had 16 bathrooms. “Who told 
you that?” he asked. He added that he didn't 
know how many bathrooms his house had. 

In fact, Mr. Altman, his wife and their two 
children live in a 20,000-square-foot ( 1 , 860 - 
square-meter) estate with a library, an exercise 
studio. 16 bathrooms, a billiards room, a music 
room, separate living quarters for the servants, 
a multicar garage, a tennis court and pavilion, a 
pool and a specially designed waterfall that 
empties into its own pond and is visible from 
the deck. 

The property, for which the Altmans paid 
52.6 million In 1987, is estimated to be worth 
from $5 million to 57 million. 

His 1984 marriage to Mis Carter, perhaps 
best known for her role in the 1976-1979 televi- 
sion series “Wonder Woman," boosted Mr. 
Altman's position in Washington social circles, 
where a lawyer or a politician is commonplace, 
but a movie star makes the politicians stare. 

“For those who don’t know my wife, it may 
seem curious” he said of the marriage. “She 
and I have the same values," he added, pointing 
out that his wife had put her career on bold to 
devote much of her time to their 3-year-old son 
and 8-month-old daughter. 

Mr. Alunan got his start at Gifford & 
Warnke in 1969, when he was hired as a clerk 
during his find year in law school From the 
start, he waked around the clock for clients 


Carter aide Bert Lance and the former speaker 
of the House of Representatives Jim Wright. 
Mr. Altman's competitive nature comes out 


in the courtroom and on the tennis court In the 
early 1980s, a takeover battle was going on for 
First American, then called Financial General 
Bankshares. A number of attorneys involved, 
including Mr. Altman, were avid tennis players 
and used to joke that they’d play for (he bank. 

“He never won a set from me," but every time 
we started playing, he'd say he was going to lull . 
me," said attorney Martin Thaler. “Even when 
he was down 5-0, he still believed he could win.” 

That lack of doubt has been most pronounced 
at First American, say these who have worked 
with Mr. Altman there. A lawyer with no experi- 
ence running a bank, he became involved in 
personnel decisions in a bank with 6,700 employ- 
ees, and often approved of or cut the salaries of 
people be had never met sources said. 

Said one former employee: “Mr. Alunan 
wanted everyone to know that he was the presi- 
dent of Bankshares. You made no major deci- 
sions without consulting him." 

Most observers of the First American-BCG < 
affair believe one of two basic scenarios will be 
played out. Either Mr. Altman was deceived, as ' 
he says, or be was part of the deception. 

Samud P. Spam, a New Yorit lawyer who has 
taken depositions from Mr. Altman in a legal 
case involving the bank, said of him and Mr. 
Gifford: “In addition to being lawyers, they - 
were directors and officers. They were running 
the show. They knew or shonld have known." 

One source who has worked with and knows ! 
Mr. Altman and Mr. Gifford takes a different 
view. “Both have an unbelievable capacity, 
which also exists in politicians, of adopting a 
view of the facts that are internally inconsis- • 
lent," he said. “But it’s convenient for them to 
the point where they come to bdieve it” 

As for Mr. Altman's fight at First American, 
“He wifl never give m"s»d one source. “He will' 
fight to the end unless he’s forced out by the 
regulators or Mr. Gifford decides to stop aside." 

In a conversation this spring, Mr. Altman 
was upbeat. “J think it’s going to be a surprise 
— - the end of all tins.” he said. 


i 
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Stocks End Mixed 
On Program Sales 


Vntied Press International 

NEW YORK — Despile a big 
rally in government bonds, stocks 
fizzled Friday in dull summer trad- 
ing on the New York Slock Ex- 
change as investors digested anoth- 
er weak reading on the condition of 
the nation's economy. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 

M.Y. Stocks 

age. which slipped 7. IS points on 
Thursday, eased another 11.41 to 
3.006.26. The Dow industrials, 
which tested the waters of record 
.territory briefly early in the session, 
gained '33.76 overall for the week. 
J; Among broad gauges, the NYSE 
composite index gained 0.07 to 
-£12.03 and Standard & Poor's 500- 
Stock index added 0.06 to 387. 1 8. 

Advances topped declines by a 
nearly 3-2 margin. Volume was 


162.05 million shares, down from 
170.61 million Thursday. 

Prices ended mixed on the Amer- 
ican Stock Exchange and rose in 
over-the-counter trading. 

The 30-year Treasury bond 
surged 1 7/32 to 98 20/32. driving 
the yield on the benchmark bonds 
down to 8.24 percent 
Hugh Johnson, chief economist 
at First Albany Corp. in Albany. 
New York, said stocks and bonds 
surged in the opening minutes fol- 
lowing Use government's report 
showing a decline in July nonfarm 
payrolls but that stocks pulled back 
from their highs as a result of com- 
puter-driven program selling 
“The surprise decline in nonfann 
payrolls, coupled with Thursday’s 
weak money supply growth report 
were seen as adding to speculation 
about an easing of monetary policy 
by the Federal Reserve." he said. 


JOBS: Doubts About U.S. Recovery 


(Con tinned from Page 1) 
pany Economic Advisers charac- 
terized the report as “extraordi- 
narily weak" and said forecasters 
.. may have been misled by the poor 

■ ^ information available about ser- 
vices. which represent three-quar- 
ters of the U.S. economy. 

J Foreign Exchange 

As a mailer of fact new jobs 
-have been created in the U.S. econ- 
-■omy in only one month out of the 
-■■Jasi 15. when payroll employment 
.-rose by 59,000 in May. which in 

- 'retrospect looks like a fluke caused 
■■ jnore by postwar euphoria and an 

early heat wave than by economic 
fundamentals. 

- “Did we really have a rebound?" 

■ .asked Mr. Sinai. “Or is it going to 
be another one of those Five out of 

. eight postwar episodes in which the 
.economy sinks back down after one 
* quarter of growth?" 

In contrast to Western Europe, 

. where employed workers share 
-.-their good fortune through tax- 
ation systems that transfer social 
benefits to the unemployed and 
help keep the economy ticking 
“'over, the United States has 
trimmed whjt economists call 


these “automatic stabilizers." and 
this cuts back economic demand. 

in the past, this government 
spending has come to the rescue of 
tne economy, but this time the huge 
U.S. budget deficit and the result- 
ing fiscal squeeze are keeping the 
rescue forces away. 

“Businessmen never assume the 
government will help them out in a 
recession, but it always has." Mr. 
Sinai said, “but this time they are 
right, because it won’t" 

In New York, the dollar closed at 
137.20 yen, down only slightly 
from Thursday's dose of 137.55 
yen. 

Against the pound the U.S. cur- 
rency dosed at S1.6895, following 
Thursday’s SI. 6740. 

The French franc ended at 
5.919S and the Swiss franc at 
1.5135. compared to Thursday’s 
5.9715 and 1.5341. 

In London, the news caught mar- 
kets off guard on an otherwise qui- 
et day. 

The dollar closed at 1.7420 DM 
after Friday's dose of 1.7520. 

The U.S. currency also fell from 
a high of 138 yen to a London 
closing of 136.80, compared to Fri- 
day’s 137.55. 
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AIRBUS: Singapore Airlines Drops McDonnell Douglas for Long Flight 


(Continued from Page 1) 

.’. -previously announced plan to pur- 
chase MD-11 aircraft from Mc- 
Donnell Douglas was predicated 
.■-on the aircraft’s ability to operate 
“ -on long-haul routes, such as Singa- 
i 'jpore to Paris. 

~ ’ "While the aircraft is excellent 
for shorter range requirements, it 
has not to date been able to meet 
-^Singapore Airlines’ long-haul de- 
Tnan ds," the statement said. 

Industry sources said the airline 


made the decision to switch after 
assessing the performance of MD- 
11 jets already delivered and reach- 
ing the conclusion that the aircraft 
would not be able to fly nonstop 
with a full passenger load on its 
longest routes. 

Renee Handler, a spokeswoman 
for the Douglas commercial air- 
craft division in Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, said the 7,200-mile (1 1,650 
kilometer) Singapore-Paris route 
was particularly demanding. 

“We have been working very ag- 


gressively with our customers and 
our engine manufacturers to 
achieve performance improve- 
ments, and we are completely con- 
fident that the improvements we 
are making wonld have enabled 
Singapore to achieve that route." 
she said. 

Market analysts said the news 
was damaging to McDonnell 
Douglas, winch has been steadily 
losing market share vis-&-vis 
Boeing and Airbus, and which has 
a relatively small range of models. 


Last year Airbus, a European 
consortium, took 35 percent of the 
market for large civilian passenger 
jets, while McDonnell Douglas had 
about 20 percent. 

Judith Bd linger, an aircraft in- 
dustry analyst with Goldman Sachs 
in New York, said the Singapore 
announcement was “extraordinari- 
ly surprising and negative." 

The news hammered McDonnell 
Douglas stock. It closed $2.1214 
lower at $54.50 on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 
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+018 

3U 

m 

13V 

18V; 



l» 

4* 

IVi 

TO 

Dec 

93X8 

93X2 

9146 

+ 025 

V. 

t*e 

11V, 

119: 



1\ 

flk 

TO 


Mar 

9X62 

9356 

93X8 

+ 054 

sn 

n 

TV 

19V 

15* 

4V> 

8 

1TO 

m 

JUD 

9117 

9253 

93.16 

+024 

375 

IN 

5<6 

— 

— 

Pk 

BV 

T2ta 

— 

sep 

92X4 

92X4 

92X7 

+ 053 

zo 

** 

m 

5V 

7*> 

12 

uv 



17V: 

Dec 

N.T. 

N.T. 

92.13 

+ 017 

385 

V 

2 

P* 

— 

UVt 

17V 

19 

— 

Mm- 

N.T. 

N.T. 

92.12 

+ 015 



Jaa 

N.T. 

N.T. 

91X0 

+ OT3 


Ed. volume: 5X48 Open Interest; 29.101. 

5 MONT H BUROMARK5 {UP PE] 

DM1 mllBop-ptsoMMpd 
Sep 9048 9050 9164 +0X4 

Dec 9068 90X7 9064 +0X5 

Mar 90X3 90X6 9083 +005 

Jra 9097 90.90 9095 + 0X3 

Sep 91X9 91X2 91X9 +0X6 

Dec N.T. NLT. 9123 + 0X2 

MOT N.T. N.T. 91X5 +0X5 

Jan NT. N.T. 91X7 +065 

Ed. volume: 22,906. ooen Interest; 111431. 


HWi 


Low Close am* 


LONO GILT (UFFB) _ ^ 
<5MM-pfsa32ntfieMWPe» 

Sep 93-14 92-12 9J0S + £» 

Dec 93-13 92-25 WJ , + 

Est. volume: 44436. Open Interest: 3440H 
GERMAN GOVERNMENT BUND tLIFFEl 
DM 23UM - PtS at 100 Pd 

84X3 mm MTS +13* 
DM 84.41 84X2 8441 +0X4 

mS “t. NX M +£** 

Est. volume: 47X74. Open Interest: AMO. 


Industrials 

HUB Low Lost Settle CHl 
GASOIL OPE) _ . 

UAdoHon per metric toMoMol 100 tow 
in 18850 183X0 18825 IB8S0 + 020 
So juxo ES u*jo uneft. 
52 SaJa 1 B 6 J 0 isbts msa +oxc 

S£ ™ iffi§ ijg 3 

JOB 168X0 166X5 18000 lMXO + 07S 

Feft 162X0 182X0 162X6 183J0 + 025 

Mftr 176X0 T7AJ0 ITAtf T762S — 0^ 

APT 17121 173X0 17325 17X25 -U5 

Ed. Safes 7J900 . Prav. sales 10405 . 

Open Interest 84X20 
BRENT CRUDE OIL C1REJ , ^ 

i> 

S* B3 &£ i?S 

S 1 bs %% ig tig 

Pad N.T. N.T. N.T. 1940 Unch. 

Mar NT ILT. NT. 19X0 Unch. 

ST NT SlT N.T. I9J0 UnetL 

May NTl N.t: NT. 19.30 UnetL 

Ed. Soles 15X00 . Prav. sales 22.30 1 . 

Ooen tittered 674519 


Stock Indexes 

FTSE 166 (UFFB) 

<25 per lotfez polst 

Sep 2647X 2618X 26JBX +UX 

Dec 2684X 2666 X 2661X + UX 

Ed. volume: 4X74. Open {nlerast; 37X51. 
Sources: neuters. Mattt. Associated Pres s. 
London mn Financial Futures Exchanoa. 
inti Petroleum Exchange. 


Dividends 


Company 


Per Amt Par Rec 


INCREASED 
GTE Corp Q 42V5 1M B-fi 

Natl Sorttary Supply Q M 9-20 M 

Roto- Rooter S- 11 ?? K 

SvnanoyCorp Q .11 9-3 S-V5 

Tnistcpnv Bancrp Q .15 9-2 8-9 

SPECIAL 

Waterhouse Invest - .16 9-10 Mt 

STOCK 

Arrow Financial JZPC W 

Detection Systems JtPC 9-13 S-l* 


USUAL 


AtaTem Resources 
Aiexander&AleK Svc 
Bara Id Corp 
Bear Steams i 

Bern Is Carp 1 

□wnadCOTP 
CPI Corp 
E-Z-EM Inc 
ForemajtCorp Amor 
Imcseo Ltd 
Mo rr ton Com 
MOU Resources Grp 
Mer ca ntile Stores 
NL Industrlei 
Omnicore Inc 
Pltorfcn** Pride Corp 
Ryon Beck 8 Co 
stride Rite 
TransCanoda Plpdn 
Wendy's Inti 
Wiser Oil Co 


2TVt 9-1 0-15 
25 WO H 
X5 UH 9-17 
.15 B-30 6-15 

X H 1-11 

.49 9-9 8-20 

.14 90 8-19 

X5 9-16 S-26 
33 9-16 B-15 

C-J2 9-30 8-23 
X7 10-21 10-1 

M 10-1 9-12 
35 Va 9-13 8-30 
.15 9-30 9-16 
X3 94 fl-23 
XI* 9-30 9-9 

XI 8-22 6-12 
.12 9-13 Ut 
.16 10-31 9-30 
X 6 8-26 6-12 
.10 9-10 6-13 


eangeli c-Ca n o tfkei rate/ m-nwntftlv/ + 


Source: UPI. 


H.Y^.E. Odd-Lot Trading 




Buy Sales SftorT 
._ 1 569X76 837.151 14A742 

July 11 569.996 707 20064 

Juty 30 621X37 715X33 41X02 

Juty 29 518967 613431 10X85 

Juty 26 478447 594497 ' 32X22 

•Included In the sates figures. 


UwS./ATTHE CLOSE 

Pan Am G>rp Will Furlong 5,000 

said k.wdboi 

emnloyeci neariy a quaner of its work force, over ine next Few 

said it had secood-quaner net income of S"*. 1 * 
1^549 msgTa >«r nriicr. Sales 

S524 7 million, down from 830.8 million a year ago. 

A spokesman for Delta Airlines Inc. said the job cuts 1 

Delta's agreement to purchase Pan Ana's European 

a posdbte equity mvesttKot m fkn Am. 

Nomura Will Cooperate With SEC 

Securities also said their companies haul recaved lettas from the Sht 
lS « g Four - NomuTBaiwa. Nikko and Yamaxchi - ha c 
adSmdSi fSriog 1283 billion yen (S930 million) in cogcn»Ui'n to 
favored clients for losses suffered in the Tokyo stock market, 

Orion Debt Rating Lowered by S&P 

NEW YORK (Combined dispatches) — Orion Pictures Corp.. one of 
the most financially troubled Hollywood studios despite the be n office 
smash “Dances with Wolves," is trying to reach an agreement wnn 
creditors on restructuring its $285 million in bond debt. 

The bondholders said Friday they intend next week to present an 
alternative restructuring proposal to the one Orion has offered, and tne 
company’s management said it was encouraged. 

Standard & Poor’s Corp., meanwhile, said it has lowered us rating on 
one class of Orion Pictures Corp. bonds as a result of the company s 
default on a $12 million interest payment. (A r. vt n 

Outburst as Keating Trial Begins 

LOS ANGELES (AP) — A 90-year-old woman who said she lost 
$100,000 in the collapse of Lincoln Savings confronted Lincoln’s owner. 
Charles H Keating Jr, in court Friday, screaming at him to return her 
money as his securities fraud trial began. 

“Mr. Keating, you got all my money. You took all my money away, 
said the woman, Sarah Mandell, who identified herself as a retired 
photographer from HoDywood. The woman also attacked the attorney 
for Mr. Keating’s co-defendant in the securities fraud case, Judith J. 
Wischer. a former top aide. 

U.S. Loans for Iraq’s 'Supergun’? 

WASHINGTON (AP)— -A former lawyer fora m ac h i n e tool company 
claims U.S. farm loan guarantees were used by an Atlanta bank to 
the purchase of parts intended for the Iraqi “supergun” project. 
Marianne F. Gaaor, a staff attorney for Kennametal Inc. of Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania, from May 1989 to January 1990, told a House of Represen- 
tatives hiring Thursday that Iraq used letters of credit issued by the 
Atlanta branch of the Italian-owned Banca Nazionale del Lavoro to buy 
carbide tods and inserts from the company. 

For the Record 

Atlantic Rkfafidd Co. said Friday it will cut about 1,500 employees, or 
15 percent of its work force, and reorganize its o3 and gas operations to 
cut costs and improve profitability. f UPI) 

The U.S. Department of Transportation said it tentatively approved the 
transfer of three U.S.-Canada routes, formerly served by Eastern Air- 
lines, to Delta Air Lines and US Air Group Inc.’ The New York/Newark- 
Montreal/ Ottawa and Piusburgh-Toronto routes will go to Delta, and 
Baltimore/Washington-Montreal/Ottawa to USAir. f Reuters) 

Ashtoo-Tate Corp said it is anting its workforce by about 15 percent to 
around 1,300 employees effective immediately. i Reuters ) 


U.S. FUTURES 


Via Aoootrtod Pros 


Season Season 
HMl Low 


Augusts 

Ooen Man Low Close Ch». 


Grains 


WHEAT l cun 
5X00 bu mini mum- dolian per buNM 


356 

2581b 


2J5 

Z99 

193«. 

231 

+X2to 

35S 

X72 Vs 

Dec 

3X9 

113 

X07VI 

no*. 

+X2M 

3JDV. 

239 

Mar 

X15V* 

3.T9 

X14 

X15M 


351 

2X0V3 

May X14 

XW4 

414** 

X14 

+X1 

111 

2399, 

jm 

3X4 

309 

3X6 

+X3VS 




Oil 

111 

Xll 

Xll 


Est. Sales 


Prav. Sales 14717 





WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


Aganca From PrcsM AuguU 2 
OasoRrav. 


Amsterdam 


ABN Amro Hid 

4050 

39.W 

ACF Holding 

J740 

37 M 

Aeoon 

12220 \22M 

Atwtd 

8090 

80JC 

Akj» 

117 JO HAM 

A-rtEV 

52 JO 

SIX 

A Dam Rubber 

AID 

JXt 

Ball 

70158 203JC 

EvUrmaim Tett 

46.10 

46JC 

Center Parcs 


NJL 

CSM 

M 

i.Z'A 

DAF 


Ed 

D5M 

1O6J0 

101 

Elscvlrr 

84.70 

BAIL 

FnWker 

34.40 

34.7J 

C. ill -Brocade. 

14 10 

IE 

Hemekcn 

15280 

IS 

Hoooovnw 

64 

6JXI 

Hunter Douatas 

8320 

UJJL 

IHCCatond 



inter Mueller 

llKJ 

ET2 

Inll NcdcrtanO 

SI. JO 

50X1 

KLM 

28.10 

X 

ICNP 



Ned not a 

58 

6851 

CXe Or mien 

57 ro 

5:vi 

Pal noed 

W3 

192 

Pfinioi 

33 .ro 

44.41 


103 101X1 

Podamca 

S3 40 

5141 

Roimco 

10240 102.1! 

Poranto 

8 TI 

eaJS 

Pai-oi Dutch 




Van Ommcicn 

AiHO 

4651 


46 70 


VNU 

+•10 

7721 

WnMonen 

SAJO 

06X1 

WoMerv'klUncr 

W40 


CBS trend Index 
Pravtous : 9XTO 

: 9370 


Brussels 


AGFbi 

1840 

IBS 

Arbed 

4325 

*295 

Barca 

1140 

1124 

Brlarrt 

930 

92.10 




Csbroa 

4970 

4VTO 

Deihairc 

7900 


Elect robe) 

*450 

4440 

GB-Intto-BM 

T314 

1290 

GBL 

3*80 


Get am 

6570 

6520 

Hoboken 

naoo loooo 


NA 

-4-~ 


4005 

4005 

Pel rail ix. 

1160D 11575 


4190 

4190 


5100 

«MU 

Sac Gen Befpte'-' 

2415 

2420 

Salma 

11600 11550 


17B24 13ID0 


8230 

8250 

UCB 

10150 18000 

Powertin 

2365 

2365 

Cnrmrt Slock index : 5731X8 

WevKHn : * 73*77 


Frankfurt 

AEG 191 JO 19250 

. Allianz Hole ms 2)20 
Altana 64880 650 

Asko 648 860 

-BASF 24|J0 242 

Bayer 7787027890 

Bov. Hyoo bank 3615D 363 

Bay Veralnibk 405 «7 

BBC 775 736 

BHF Bank 37430 377 

.BMW 501 JO 502 

Com mer M onk 254 XD 2S4 
Cenlbwmai 193.9019X50 

Daimiw Bn: 775-50 72# 

.Demina 334X0 340 

~Dt BaExsck I6UD162LSD 

Deuiscfte Bank 637.9063820 
Douaim 702 7X2 

Onttdrier Bonk 357X0 360 

Nornenor 368 362 

Hwfc tl 577 573 

1361 1273 

-Hoaaat 24150 244 

HOeSCll 26X40263 W 

Holzrnann 1326 1241 

Hortm 1*4 200 JO 

IWKA 31jm» 

Kail Sat 17X50174 jo 

Ko ntad l SKT 566 

Kautnof 470 468 

KHD 16050 159 

KtoKkner w«r ke 131 JO 133JO 
Kruno Slatn U4 143 

Llftfle 79280X50 

Limhansa lOLaiJSJO 

JJAN 375377X0 

Vokumunn 269X0 273 

Me *a Howell 491X0 490 

Wysnctt Rueck 2465 34« 


Nix dad 

Pki 

pira* 

EfeMBOB 

PWA 

nwe 

Rnetometoli 

Sdiarinc 
5EL 
Si main 
Thvsm 


241 J0 34X50 
506 507 

630 825 

35X50 3S3JO 
349253XD 
384JD36&M 

79150 604 

373J0379.A) 
&5XTO 653 
225JD2I6.90 


Cion Prav. 


324 324 

VMO 340X034170 

VEW 199 199 

VtoO 377 JO 376 

Volkswagen 357 JO 357 JO 

Welle 660 660 

JK 


Pravtous 




Helsinki 


Arner A 

Emo-Cunalr 

ICO.P. 

ktrmnc 

Moira 

Nokia 

Pohloia 

Reoola 

Stock mono 




54 J0 E 
I 9 JO 17X0 
33 33 

65 Aft 
72 70 JO 
95 95 

95 «5 

56X0 5890 
115 115 


Hong Kong 


Bh East Asia 
Coihov Pacific 
Cavendhn inll 
CTxuoa Kong 
cnina Light Pwr 
Dairv Form Inn 
Hang Luna Dev 
Hano 5ena Bank 
Henderson Land 
HK Air Eng. 
hk China Gas 
HK Electric 
HK Land 
hk Really Trust 
MK Shorn Bank 
HK Shong Hfls 
HK Totacomm 
MK Ferry 
Huicfi wnanwoa 
Hvsan Dev 
Jardlne Mom. 
Jardlne Sir HM 
Kowloon Malar 
Mandarin Orient 
Miramar Hoivl 
New World Dev 
SHK Props 
Slelur 
Swire Poe A 
Tal Oicung Pros 
TVE 

Whad Hold 
Wing On Co 
Wlnsar Intf. 
Worm Inll 

BBsar?^ 


19X0 I860 
9.15 885 
175 175 
20X0 3060 
21.10 20 JD 
10.90 10J0 
815 825 
3X50 32 

1X40 13 JO 
1840 1830 
1030 10X0 
1X50 1140 
9.10 9.10 
6J5 6J5 
2850 2820 
5X5 4.95 
890 890 
5J5 5.15 
1890 1890 

7.90 7.95 

1*74 36 

1050 18JO 

7.45 7X5 
4X5 4X3 
895 880 
11-40 11X0 
22 2120 
156 1*9 
2130 2220 
4JI 4.78 
IJ8 IJ6 
1050 1050 
730 7X0 

9.90 9.90 
5AS 865 

4059^40 


Johannesburg 

AECI 
Alterii 
Anglo Amcr 


Barlows 
Blwoar 
Buffets 
Be Beers 
□riefonleln 
3encor 
3FSA 
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NedDank Grp 
Rondfonfeln 
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SA Brews 
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Ne item Deep 


12 12 
90 90 

ii7 no 
47 JO 4750 
7 7 

41 41 

09 JS 9060 
4075 42 

1325 14.10 
78 7850 

17.75 19 

17.10 17 

3135 3150 

14.75 1450 
1450 1550 
66JQ t93S 

57 5135 
. 26 36 

I860 14.43 

15 1550 
71912150 


gftmpoal Ie S tock Index : MSI 
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us 

Bank Scotland 

1.19 
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1.73 
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1.10 
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AM 
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4M 
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4K 
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4M 
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Rolls Royce 
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3S55 
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Wellcome 
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5X7 
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IIS 

=.T. 36 index : Mtita 



Madrid 

Beo. Bllboo/Vlz. 3135 3105 

Banco Central <3ro roas 

Bco. Santander 51 ro 5201 

Banestp 3840 377S 

CEPSA 2290 2285 

Drogados 2460 2385 

iberduero 607 679 

Telefonica 956 949 
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Montreal 

Aiocm Aluminum 23* 34*4 

Bank Montreal 36* 36* 

Beil Canada 44*4 44* 

Bombardier A 23* 23* 


Bombardier B 
Cambtor 
Cascades 
Dominion Text A 
Donobue 
MocMJIton Bl 


Nall Bk Canada 
Power Carp. 
Prav 1 00 
OineecTel 

Our Decor A 

Ouebecor B 
Vldeofran 


CtoMPrev. 

23* 23* 
10* 10* 

495 450 
6V. 614 

N.Q. 13* 
20* 

NX. 

IKn 

15* 16 

NX. 17*4 
15* 16 

17* 17* 
16* 16* 
13* 13* 
161654 
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762 7S6 
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695 497 

725 724 
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1963 1945 
15350 14190 
12+10 123J0 
743 757 
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35180 355.90 
2371 2354 
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HOVOI 495 JO 477 JO 

Imfttal 28840 189 
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LyarLEauk 
Oreol CL") 

L.VALH. 
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Air Uauide 
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BIC 

Bouvgwes 
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Carrefour 

CCF. 
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G«n.Eaux 

Eurodlsnevtand 


Merlin Gerfn 
NUchallna 
Moulinex 
Ocddenioie 
Par toes 
Pechlney Inll 
Pernod- R I card 
Perrier 
Pouoeoi 
PrHiteinps iau) 

Radio fechntaue k 
Ran. Si. Lou* 

Redome (La) 

S otoTG oboln 

Sanafl 

S.E.B. 1630 1630 

StoGmeratoA 431.10 43350 

Suez 32810 329 JO 

Thomson -CSF 12860 12550 

Total $62 669 

US S 





To Our Readers 

Stock prices for Sao 
Paulo were not avail- 


Slngapore 


334 3 JO 
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845 845 
139 1 39 
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4.16 430 
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4.16 4.16 
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Stockholm 
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11.10 

4.10 

1435 

840 

814 

1.7B 

433 

230 

2.12 

7X6 

8X2 

0J5 

234 

131 

1-34 

353 

0L78 

5X6 


3X7 

1355 

139 

0.70 

11X5 

4X4 

1430 

8*7 

810 

133 

4.17 

230 

Z 10 

7 

8.16 

6J6 

246 

132 

139 

3J5 

0X1 


Tokyo 

Akol Elect r 1140 1150 

Asahi Chemical 749 755 

Aschl Glass 1210 1210 

Bank of Tokyo 1330 1320 

Bridoeslone 1050 1 040 

Canon 1540 1 570 

Cceto 1460 1440 

Cl ton 650 651 

Dal Nippon Prlfll 1510 1510 

Daiwo House iroo 1910 

Dolwa Securities 1310 1310 


Fanuc 
Full Bank 
Full Photo 
Fulltsu 

Hitachi 

Hitachi Cable 
Honda 
I to YokaOo 
Japan Airlines 
Kallma 

Kcmsal Power 
Kawasaki Steel 
Kirin Brewery 
Komgisu 

kutata 

Kvocera 
Maisu Elec Kids 
Matsu Elec Wks 
'Visubishl Bk 
a touwshi Kasci 
MitsuoisM Elec 

MltsuoHhl Hev 

Mitsubishi Core 
Mitsui and Co 
Mllsukotfll 
Mitsumi 
NEC 

NBC Insulators 

Nikko Securilits 
Ml coon Koaoku 
NloponOil 
Nippon Steel 
Nippon Yusen 
Nissan 
Nomura Sec 
NTT (SF1 
Olympus Optical 
Pioneer 
Ricoh 
Sanyo Elec 
Shorn 
Shltnaru 
Shlnetsu Chem 
5ony 

Sumitomo Bk 
Sumitomo Chem 
sumi Marine 
Sumitomo Mmol 
Taisel Cora 
Taisha Marine 
Toledo Chem 

Teiim 

Tokyo Marine 
Tokyo Elec Pw 
Toooen Printing 
Torov ma 
Toshiba 
Tcvoto 
Yamoicni sec 
725 : 


5160 5140 
2580 25TO 
3560 3600 
1083 1 090 
1170 MM 
1110 1100 
14TO 1480 
45B0 4570 
1210 1210 
1490 1500 
2840 £860 
406 408 

1JTO 149(3 
672 860 

685 6TO 
6300 6300 
1710 I7iC 
1600 1600 
aso 2 aoo 
SIS S16 
098 698 

721 726 

1300 1310 
758 766 
1260 1250 

1710 1710 

1470 1470 

taro 1080 
975 979 
ItoO 1160 
W9 1000 
419 419 

616 620 
733 736 

1B40 1830 
9393 9430 
1JTO 1310 
3930 3950 
712 715 
561 575 

1620 1610 
771 7B6 

1630 1660 
6290 62S0 
2240 2360 
459 460 

969 «78 

440 444 

920 920 
1020 1030 
1600 1600 

6150 6080 

549 S52 

1290 1300 
3440 3690 
1390 1360 
650 653 

752 753 

1650 1650 
960 962 


Close prev. 
Alberta Energy 12* 13* 
Am Barrie* Res 26* 27 

BCE 44 Ui 44Vi 

BCED 0.14 0.14 

Bk Nova Scotia 16 18 

BC Gas 15* 15* 

BC Phone 19* 19* 

BP Canada 13* u 

Bra ma lea 4* 6* 

Brunswick 7* BVS 

CAE 7* 7* 

Camocou 0.46 DJ0 

CIBC 30 30* 

Canadian Pacific 19* 19* 
Can Packers IS* 16* 
can Tire A 24* 24* 

Canadian Turbo 2J0 3JC 
Cantor 
Cara 

CCL Ind B 
Clneplex 
Com Inca 
Conwest ExPl A 
Corona A 
Denison MtnB 
Dickenson Min A 


5* 5* 

10 10 * 
4J5 LAS 
Z3I4 24 
12 * NA. 


□ytox A 

Echo Bay Mines 
Equity Sliver A 
FCA tail 
Fed ind A 
Fletcher Chall A 
FPI 

GoldCara 
Gull Cda Res 
Hees inti 
Hernia Gtd Mines 
Haillnger 
Horsham 
Hudson's Bov 


N. 

OJO 0J3 
ZW 2 J 0 
23* 22* 
4J0 4IA 
10 * w* 
1XS 1X5 
6* 6 
7* 7* 

16* 18 U> 
6* 6* 
3X5 260 
9 6* 

17* 17* 
10* 11* 
11 11 * 
11* 11* 
34* 34* 
29 29* 
41* 41* 
29* 27* 
15* IS* 
25* 2SV. 
20* 20* 
4to 6* 
12 * 13 

If* 19* 
7 7* 

MOCLecn Hunter 10* 10* 
Matson A 27* 26 

Noma Ind A 7* 7* 

Norando 19* 19* 

Nomnoa Forest 8* 6 

Norton Energy 21* 31* 
Nova Corp 7* 7* 

Oshowa »* 28* 

Powrin A 6* 6 

14* is* 
Poco Petroleum 7* 7* 

PW* Corp 4* 6* 

Quebec Sturgeon NX. 037 


1 noo 
l ’ 


Jonnock 

Lobori 

LotMawCo 

Mock era to 
Moano Inti A 
Maritime 
Mark Res 


Ravrock 
Renaissance 

Rogers B 
Rothmans 
Royal Bank Can 
Royal TrustCo 
Sceorre R« 
Scott's Hasp 
Seagram 
Sears Can 
Shell Can 
Sherri tt Gordon 
5HL Sysremitse 
Scut ham 
SPOrAetwoct 
Stolen A 
Ted. 6 

Thomson News 
Toronto Damn 
Torstor b 
T ramalio Uttl 
Transcoo Pine 
Triton Flni A 

Trlmoe 
Trtzec a 
U nicorn A 

woodward’s l« 




7 * 7 * 

15* 15* 
10 * 10 * 
Mil M 
25* 25* 
9* 9* 
110 3X5 
16* 18* 
124* 124* 
12 * 12 * 
44* 44* 
8 7* 

6* 6* 
17* 17* 
14* 14* 
6* 6* 
22 22 * 
14* 14* 
18V. 18* 
24* 24* 
12 * 12 * 
16* 16* 
18 18 
8 * 8 * 
11* 13* 
0.70 N.Q. 


Twix . „ 
Previous : 1BS3 


i 1847 


Toronto 


Atntibi Price 
Agnlco Eagle 
Air Canada 


16* 16* 
5* 5* 

a 9 


Zurich 


Adla Inti 
Aiusuisse 
Leu Holdings 
Brown Bavin 
Clbo Gatov 
C5 Holding 
Elefetrow 
Fiscner 
IMerdlacounl 
Jocoos Sudnrd 
Jehnoll 
Landis Gvr 
Moevonptck 
Nestte 
Oenlkan-B 
FnesaHid 


897 B91 

1120 1120 
1700 1690 
4840 4810 
2980 2950 
2050 2040 
2220 2850 
1425 1« 
3260 3270 
i pan fl cm 
1535 1510 
1110 1120 
<250 <250 
8730 8700 
45) 440 

1390 1275 


Roche Homing B 4950 4945 


Satra Republic 
Sendo* 

SeM tidier 

Suiter 

Surveillance 

Snisiolr 

SBC 

5whs Relnsur 
Swiss Velksbank 
union Bank 
Winter Ihur 
Zurich ins 

SSysEVoS?’ 


92 91 

2300 2300 
5300 5150 
435 429 

76 40 7840 
793 010 

333 32 

554 547 

1330 1330 
3600 3600 
3920 3860 
2190 2300 


Prev. Day Open I irt. 55X89 up 554 
WHEAT (KCBT) 

5X00 bu minimum- dollars pc 
Seo 29B 3X2 

Dec 1X9 ill* 

Mar 112* 115* 

May 106 3X7* 

Jul • 3X0* 3X3 

Est Jo Its Prvjoles 

9X37 


buchet 

196* 

106 

3.11* 

3X6 

199 


199* 

3XBW 

114 + XO* 

3X8 + X5 

1X2 — xo u. 
PrevJJov Open Int Chg. 
40X83 +1X27 


160* 2X3* — X0IA 
166 168* +XO* 


CORN (CBT1 

5X00 bu minimum- dollars per bushel 
187* 115* Sea 2X3 1X4* 

175 730 Dec 2X8* 232 

2J7JA 228* MOT 173 ■<. 177* 272* 175 +X0* 

M< ? v 177 7J?yi Vt 178V. +X0* 

2X2 2J9* Jul 178 181 177 2X0 +X1 

2^ 136* Sm> 2X1 2X3 261 1S2 +XT14 

259*. 136* DBC 2J4 157* 254 155* +X1 

Est. Sate* Prev. Sales 88,113 

Prev. Dov Ooen lntJ9lX85 up 9x79 
SOYBEANS ICBT) 

5X00 bu m Inlmum- dol tors per bushel 

6-14W 6X8 6X7 +23 

AX4 5.13* Sep 6 30 tXTn 6.13* 6X2* +3SV. 

HI Hi,.. Hov 629 6J0 6J2 6X7* +.19* 

Jan 6J6 659 6JZ 457* +J1 

4X8 5M M or 644* 546 641* 6X3* +.18* 

642* 5J7 May 6J0* 6X8 647 4X8 +.18 

654* 5X7 Jul 644* 558 644* 6X6 +.14 

M5 614 A un 660 660 6X0 6X0 +.15 

6.15 157 Sep 628 62B 618 625 +.12 

553 Nov 6X5 618 6X0 613* +X9* 

Est. Sales Prev. Seles 9U69 

Prev. Day open Int. 92X49 Up 6287 
SOYBEAN MEAL (CBT) 

1 00 tons- dol tors Per ton 

1 55-22 159.70 Aug 191X0 196X0 189 JO 195X0 44X0 

“- 00 5s 1WX0 195-20 187 JO 195X0 +690 

189X0 159.90 Oct 186X0 195X0 18680 19L70 +620 

191 JD 160X0 Dec 189 JO 196JD 188X0 19670 +5X0 

19050 161 JO Jon 190X0 197X0 18850 196X0 +7X0 

1180X0 16L50 Mar 189.90 197X0 189X0 1962 +640 

191X0 16450 May 190X0 194X0 190X0 T94X0 +450 

188X0 166X0 Jul 189 JO 196X0 IS! JO 19550 +600 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 29577 

Prev. Dov Open Int. 53X50 up 936 
SOYBEAN OIL (CBT) 

40X001 bs- dollars per lOOIbs. 

2SJ0 1618 

2610 1637 

54.9C 162 

24X5 1681 

24.15 19X0 

23JO 19J2 

2362 1952 

723J 19.90 

2110 20X5 

ESI. Sales 

Prev. Dov Open Int. 75X17 up 


Aug 

22X5 

22Ja 

21 JO 

22X7 


Sep 

24X5 

4X07 

22X5 

2271 




3115 

2225 



Dec 

2453 

21SD 

22X1 

2127 


Jon 

2473 

23X0 

2275 

23X8 

+ 54 



2A10 

2115 

23XS 

+X8 

May 


2190 

23X5 

2373 


Jul 

2A00 

24X0 

24X0 



Auo 






Prav. Soles 28,999 





Livestock 


CATTLE (C ME > 
4axoo ibs.- cen ts per lb. 


75X0 

69X0 

a? 

6980 

7035 

69X0 



76JO 

70.70 

7460 

7110 

7440 

7482 

+X7 

77X0 

7175 

Dec 

7475 

7475 

7A17 

74X0 


74.70 

72X0 

Feo 

7475 

7477 

7A10 

74X7 

-A5 

77X0 

74X0 

Apr 

7545 

75X5 

74X5 

7A90 

— XO 

75.15 

72X0 

Jun 

7172 

7372 

7120 

73X5 

— X5 


7100 

AWO 

7430 

7430 

72X0 

7223 

— 20 


Est. Sates 35X45 Prev.5atos 16723 
Prev. Day Open int. 71 XU up 1,183 
FEEDER CATTLE (CME) 

<4X00 lbs.- cents per Q>. 


90.15 

BOJO 


86X0 

86X7 

8110 

BS45 

-73 

16.95 

7975 


8470 

85X5 

84X5 

84.10 

—.90 

18X0 

BOJO 

Oct 

BAt5 

BA47 

8160 

8372 


88.10 

■170 


8445 

■4X0 

8165 

8175 


B780 

04X0 

Jon 

84X0 

B4JZ5 

83X0 

8190 

— X2 

87.10 


Mar 

8173 

8173 

■2X0 

83X0 

—X5 


83X5 

Adt 

8125 

8335 

8460 




8480 

May 

8270 

8470 


8410 

—.70 


Est. Sales 6208 Prev.Sole* 6797 
Prev. Day Open Int. 14550 ott354 
HOGS (CME) 

40X00 lbs.- cents per lb. 


55X0 

46.90 

Aug 

5115 

51X0 

49X5 

42X0 

Ocl 

45,10 

4570 

48.92 

42X5 

Dec 

4523 

45X7 

4875 

42X5 

Feb 

45JD 

45X0 

46X2 

41X0 

Acr 

41 *M1 

4130 

SDX0 

*570 

Jun 

47 JO 

48X0 

47X2 

45X0 

Jul 

47X0 

4820 

46X5 

46X0 

Aua 

46X5 

46X5 


E si. Sales 6894 Prev. Sales 7,169 
Prev. Dav Open Int, 18X05 upI.MO 
PORK BELLIES (CME) 

40X00 lbs.- cents per lb. 

70X5 40X0 Aug 4140 «J0 

43X0 45.10 Feb 5025 51 JO 

61X0 44JS Mar 49X0 S1X5 

SS£0 4620 May 5140 5140 

S7X0 4750 Jul 

51X0 4557 Aug 

Est. Sales 1503 Prev. Sales 2503 
Prev.DavOnan ini. 5.985 uo 156 


51.97 5230 
4335 4335 

CLBO 4352 
4385 44 JO 

4Z80 42X0 
4690 47X5 
4755 4755 
46X0 46X0 


4SX0 43J3 
49X5 49X2 
49.10 4950 
51X0 SQX0 


52X0 

4852 


—1X2 
— 1J0 
— 1A5 
—.90 

— v60 

—55 


-JR 


—1X0 

—50 


Food 


COFFEE C CNYCSCE) 

17500 Lbs.- cents per lb. 

11150 7950 Sea S2J5 S2X5 

116X0 Bits Dee 8640 8640 

10750 8625 Mar 8980 8*80 

106X0 8850 May 9155 91X0 

108X0 9180 Jul 94X0 94X0 

106X0 95X0 Sea 

10325 100X0 Dec 

Est. sales 4.780 Prav. Sales 10845 
Prev. Day Open Int. 42853 up 359 
SUGAR WORLD 1HNYCSCE} 

112X00 lbs.- cents per lb. 


8150 8155 —85 

a*; no bam 
8885 89.15 —35 

91X0 9180 —.75 

9330 93X0 —1.90 
9575 —135 
9880 +50 


14.40 

7X5 

oct 

979 

9X7 

10.14 

7X6 

Mar 

89* 

9X0 

977 

7X5 

MOV 

892 

8.95 

9X5 

7X5 

Jul 

8.90 

8.94 

fxa 

8X5 

Ocl 

893 

8.93 


Es. Soles 3&M Prey. Sales 7866 
Prev. Day Ooen mt.115855 
COCOA (NYCSCE) 


10 metric 
1515 


1050 

1093 


953 

Dee 

1104 

1152 

1538 

997 

Mar 

1145 

1181 


1026 

May 

lira 

120S 

1385 

1056 

Jul 

1200 

1225 


1080 

Sep 

1235 

1235 

1772 

1119 

Dee 

1255 

1245 


9J4 

BX4 

678 

8X0 

690 


1045 

1100 

1140 

mo 

1200 

I23S 

1355 


959 -.17 

694 —XI 
6X6 -JK 
8X3 — X4 
690 +X3 


1071 

11 X 

1172 

1200 

1225 

1348 

1283 


+36 

+41 

+42 

+46 

+41 

+39 

+41 


Season Season 
High Low 

1391 


Open High Low Close Chg. 


1285 Mar 1290 1319 1290 1313 +30 

... 1210 May 1335 1335 1330 1331 +29 

Est. Sales 15593 Prev. Sales 7Mt 
Prev. Dav Ooen Int. 55.105 up 983 
ORANGE JUICE (NYCEI 
lia* lbs.- cents per rb. 

127X0 10600 seo 11725 11755 11610 11750 -85 

121X0 111JB Nov 11650 117.10 11650 11690 —M 

120J0 11380 Jan 115X8 11420 11550 115J0 -1X0 

120X0 11380 Mar 116J0 117X0 11450 117X0 —35 

120X0 115X0 MOV 116X0 117X0 11450 117X0 —50 

119X0 1)680 Jul 117X5 -1X5 

_ . Sep 117X3 —1X5 

Est. Sotos Prev. Sales 386 

Prev. Day Open lot. &744 up 24 





MeMs 




HI GRADE COPPER (COMEX] 




25X00 1 bs.- cen to pe r lb. 






109X0 

96.70 


100X5 

10070 

10020 

1002S 

—25 

110X0 

920 

Seo 

100X8 

10120 

100X0 

100.75 

— XS 

lOaJO 

9130 

Oct 

10075 

10075 

I00J5 

10025 

— xs 

105X0 

95.70 

Nov 




100X5 

+.10 

10850 

94X0 

Dec 

99X0 

100.10 

99X0 

9970 

+20 

10*50 

95X0 

Jan 




9925 

+20: 

105.10 

9SX0 

Feb 




98X0 

+20 

T06X0 

9190 

Mar 

98X0 

9870 

9820 

98X0 

+25 

99.10 

93X0 

A or 




97 JO 

+25 

10620 

93J0 

MOV 

97X0 

97X0 

97X0 

97X5 

+25 

97X0 

9170 

Jun 




97X0 

+25 

103X0 

92X0 

Jul 

96X0 

96X0 

9660 

96X5 

+25 

10145 

92X0 





9575 


100X0 

91X0 

Dee 

9520 

9520 

95.10 

9520 

+25 

9145 

150 

Jan 




9A9S 

+25 

96X5 

*2X0 

Mar 




9A65 

+25 



Mav 




94X0 

+X0 

Est. Sale 

A500 Prev. Sotos 773» 




Prev. Day Open Int. 






5ILVER (COMEX) 






5JXX) troy ai> canti per trov oz. 





4460 

401 X 





391X 


65A0 

367X 

seo 

397X 

3972 

3912 

3932 




Oct 

398X 

3982 

3982 

39S7 

—11.9 

6ZL5 

37 AO 

Dec 

4Q5X 

*062 

397X 



5960 

4Q2X 

Jan 




4017 

— 12X 


382X 

Mar 

4142 

414X 

4052 





May 

415X 

4152 

41 IX 



557X 

3910 

Jul 

422X 

4222 





4710 


429 X 


4221) 



507X 


Dec 

435X 

4352 

4292 

4302 

—118 


440X 

Jan 






5110 

4492 

Mar 

444X 

445X 

44A5 

4389 



*610 

May 





— 14L6 

Est-soles 38X00 Prev. Sotos 6917 




Prev. Dav Open Inl. 






PLATINUM (NYME) 






1 50 trovaz.- dollars per tray az. 







Oct 

356X0 

358X0 

354X0 




364X0 

.Jan 

341X0 

mn n 

360X0 

359X0 



3*8 SO 


36600 

367X0 

365X0 




376X0 

Jul 






404X0 

370X0 

Oct 

380X0 

380X0 

380X0 

37570 








Prev. Dav Ooen mi. I9J0 Oup163 




PALLADIUM (NYME) 






1 1 ao troy a- dollors Deroz 






8075 


86X0 

86X0 

BA75 

84.J0 



82X0 

Dec 

87X0 

87X0 



—S3 



Mar 

08X0 

88X0 




10175 

89 JS 

Jun 






Eel. Sales 







1 Prev. Oar Open Int. 4J86 up 2D 




Est. Sates 







Prev Day Open Int. 4X86 up 20 




GOLD (COMEX) 







100 troy az.- dollars per (ray as. 






mro 


358.90 

359X0 

354X0 












359 JO 

Oct 

36250 

MM 

357X0 

35870 








342 m 



366X0 

Feb 

36880 

IMM 

365X0 

36560 





373X0 

373X0 






Jun 

372X0 

372X0 





377X0 





375X0 




Oct 







38150 

Dec 

364X0 

38430 

381X0 





Feb 




386X0 




Apr 







409X0 

Jun 

398X0 

398X0 

395X0 

39420 


1 Est. sales 55X00 Prev. Sales Mil 




P rev. Day Open int 







Financial 

US T. BILLS (IMM) 

Si military- pts ol 100 get. 

Si'S S’* 0 9648. 94X4 

Si-2 Si 4 HStf 9447 

94fi 9382 Mar 94JB 9438 

9379 9X15 Jun «3X0 9X80 

Solo Prev. Sales 4738 

Prav. OavOpen int. 57713 up 535 

5 YSLTRHASURYICBn 
STtftS® prto; Pto 4 of lOOect 

00230 TOOT Sep 100.190 101X65 
00X15 96iTO Dec 100.145 10Q.170 
_ . Mar 99.25a 99290 

E»l. Sales Prev. sales 18730 

Prev. Day Open int. 78568 up 3,1 B0 
lOYRTREASURV 1C BIT 
S100X00 prln-ols & finds at 100 toI 
100-1 J6-J S+O 98-12 99-10 

9S-H 95-15 Dec 97-24 98-19 

97- 5 95-0 Mar 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 21.114 

Prev.Oov Open Int. 82877 up 76 
US TREASURY BONDS ._ 
(SprtGlttXg-gs 6 finds of 

98- 30 
98-13 
97-19 

IH 
9+11 
9+26 
90-23 

sax 

Ell. SQltt r.n.MIBMNM 

Pn*v. Day Open Int597893 us 8800 
MUNICIPAL BONDS (CBT) 

SIOOOx Indexuts 6 32nd5af lOOpd 
tt-12 84-7 Sep 93-7 92-29 

91 14 88-16 Dec 91-28 97 

8424 Bl Mar 91-20 91-2B 

Est- Sales Prev. Saha 1J40 

Prev. Day Open Ini. 6572 up 106 
EURODOLLARS (IMM) 

SI mllllan-Dts ot too pa. 

91TO TO04 Sep 93X6 94X6 

»?86 90X4 Dec 9382 9X70 

90X9 Mqr 93X7 93X5 

90JS Jun 92X4 9320 

9632 Sea 9280 9273 


9448 9159 
9426 9481 
9436 9436 
9X80 9194 
9388 


106190 101X90 
106130 106160 
99290 99-290 


98-11 99-9 
«7-2J 98-19 
98-1 


ICBT) 

j of 10a act) 

- - Sep 9+21 96 
85-19 Dec 9+1 95-7 

85-14 Mar 93+ 9+18 

85-3 Jun 93-15 93-28 
87-14 Sea 92-28 93-5 
85-6 Dec *1-17 92-17 
90-16 Mar 91-26 91-30 
90-22 Jun 

90 Sep 91 91 

Prav. Sales240X05 


9+21 95-30 

93-9 9+14 

93-15 93-26 
*3-28 93-5 
5-17 92-17 
91-26 91-30 
„ 91-12 

90-77 95.77 


92-5 92-26 
91-28 91-30 
*1-16 91-16 


9X41 
9ZX6 
9289 
92. K) 
92X3 
91X9 
91X1 
9186 
91X6 
9157 


9624 Dee 91X9 92.16 

9UB* Mar 92X1 92.16 
9027 Jun 91X1 91.96 

9637 Sep 91X2 91.75 
9622 DOC 91 JS 9185 
9624 Mar 9136 9TJ8 
•640 Jun 9127 9139 


TO86 94X2 
9382 93X6 
M37 9360 
92.94 0X19 

9287 9130 

«1X9 92.16 
92X0 93.14 
91X1 91X4 
91X2 91.73 
91J5 91X4 
®1 J6 9187 
9137 91 J7 


+.12 

+.19 

+30 

+.19 

+20 


+X00 

+X90 


+11 

+1 

+31 


+111 

+112 

+110 

+19 

+17 

+15 

+12 

+31 

+20 


+21 

+21 

+1 


+.18 

+33 

+37 

+J8 

+J6 

+.19 

+.16 

+.16 

+.15 

+.14 

+.14 

+.13 


Season Season 
High Law 


Open High Low Owe 


gH> 91.19 *1-28 91.1* *121 


9152 9636 . — 

9184 9671 Dec 91X3 91.12 91X3 91.11 

91X9 9675 Mar 91X6 91.15 91X6 91.14 

90.99 9671 Jun 91X1 91.10 91X1 91X* 

Est. Sales _ Prev-SateslfMO 

Prev. Day Open lnlX34857 up 9X94 

BRITISH POUND (IMM) 

3 per pound- 1 point eouols 30X001 __ 

1X340 15024 5CP 1X548 18103 1JU40 18800 

1X900 15670 Dec 1X350 1X680 1X350 1X606 

1X490 15670 Mar 1X460 1X510 1X460 1X452 

Est. Sales Prev. Sotos IZ372 

Prev. Dav Open int. 21X83 up 1X90 
CANADIAN DOLLAR (IMM) 

S per dir- 1 paint Nuab S6000I 


2718 

.7985 


2664 

2670 

2661 

2666 

2667 

2I7S 


2609 

2611 

2608 

2611 

2630 

2268 


2564 

2564 

2564 

2564 

2585 

2330 

Jun 




2516 

2480 

2420 

Sep 




24 AJ 

Est. Sates 


Prev. Sotos 1277 



Prev. Day Open InL 22.119 off 178 



GERMAN MARK ( IMM] 





s per mark- 1 point eauats 50X001 




-6810 

2401 


2642 

-5750 

2640 

2719 

2770 

2365 

Dee 

2594 

2699 

2592 

B670 

2840 

X3S3 

Mar 

2631 

2631 

2631 

2*30 

2548 

-045 

Jun 




2594 

Est. Sales 


Prav. Sotos 34X43 




Prev. Day Open int. 65J99 off3J«* 

JAPANESE YEN (IMM) 

S per ye n- 1 pokiteaualssoxoooai 
007870 X07003 Sep 507246 X 07310 1107241X07275 
007559 X06997 Dec X07225 507275 X07225 X0725* 

007302 .007000 Mar X0723O X07ZJ0 X0723D XO7240 
007220 X071SO Jun X07246 

Est. Sotos Prev. Sales 12J63 

Prev. OavOeen int. 49J28 up 31 5 
SWISS FRANC (IMM) 

Sner franc- 1 point eaualsSOXOOl 
JK55 X254 Sen -6483 X634 8476 XS93 

■8090 8240 Dec 5452 8601 8442 8562 

49*5 8267 Mar 8570 8570 8545 XS48 

Est. Sales Prev. Sates 19X75 

Prev. Dav Open Inl. 


Chg- 
+ 13 
+.12 
+.12 
+.12 


+160 

+148 

+138 


—1 

—2 


+49 

+49 


+19 

+16 

+13 

+10 


+89 

+86 

+82 


8130 

6A77 

Oct 

7635 

6175 

Dec 

77.15 

6A65 

Mar 

9275 

6510 

May 

7770 

66X0 

Jul 

7060 

68X0 

Od 

69X0 

6330 

Dec 


Industrials 

COTTON 2 (NYCB) 

S1X00 lbs.- cents per lb. 

_ . 7JJJ5 

69J3 70 JO 

7675 7155 

7180 7125 
7250 7250 

Est. Sotos £s5o Pre-Sales” 7XW °° 
Prev. Day Open InL 41X95 up 654 
HEATING OIL (NYME) 
42X0000^^ 

asxo 51 jo oct 

78X0 52-30 Nov 

53J0 - 

M-50 5380 

6240 5235 Feb 

59X0 51.40 Mot 

57X5 5600 Apt 

S6X0, 4825 MOV 54.95 SSX0 

i 3 *’ S ?!2? — _ Prev. Sales 31.9SB 

Prev.OavOpenint.n9jn up 5.1 59 

1JM0 Uhl.- dot tors per bbl. 

2672 16X0 Sep 21J7 2186 


59X0 6610 
6675 61.15 
j-— 61X0 61X5 

Doc 6255 63.10 

Jpn 62.70 63.10 

6T50 61X0 
99X0 5920 

56X5 57X0 


4925 7614 
69 JO 7608 
70X0 7180 
7180 7115 
7150 72X5 

68X3 
67X0 67.90 


5950 60X0 
6080 60.90 

6150 61X0 

6250 62-75 

6255 6290 
41 JO 61.75 
59X0 59 JO 
5680 56.90 

54 JS 55X0 


2880 17X4 

20.10 12X0 

27 JO 17.10 

2780 17.25 

27X0 1750 

26.75 17.25 

2650 17 JO 

24S0 17 JO 

2450 17 JO 

22.11 17.90 

21 J3 17.75 

24X0 17.78 

21JS 18X5 

2180 19X0 

24X0 1625 

20.91 20.10 

20X3 20X3 

2156 1651 

21 JS 19.90 

P^r% Open .ntS&S^gff 

y.t^EADED GASOLINE (NYME) 
42X00eal- cents oer gal 

Ets 2m cSS *53 

?r5 62-3S 6UiD 

SKf fjfv 59X5 60.20 

|§ g g ^2 

TO75 gj «X5 S8XS 

r ffj° rl Jul c 48.10 60.10 

Est. sates Prev. Sales 2«.)29 
Prev. Day Open int. 76550 up 2X47 


Ocf 2156 2181 
Nov 2121 21 X 2 

Dec 21.10 3IJ4 
Jon 21X3 21X8 

Feb 20 X 8 20.90 

Mar 20.79 20X0 

Apr 2059 20 JO 

May 2080 2080 

Jun 2050 2050 
Jut 2088 2088 
AIM 2084 2052 

gP 2085 3085 

Nov 2050 2051 
Dec 

Jan 20 x 5 2055 
Feb 20 X 0 20 x 0 
Mar 

Jun 20 JO 20.70 
Prav. Sales 79.738 


2152 Z1J2 
31.16 2159 

21.14 2152 

21X4 21.13 
21X0 2699 

20X3 20X6 

2X65 20J3 

2059 2661 

2084 2053 

2082 2088 
2088 2085 
2056 2085 
20.45 2086 

20.48 
2083 2050 
20X3 
2053 20X5 
2050 2057 

2080 
20X3 3088 


65JS 6680 
6IXS 63X0 
59 JO 4050 
5830 5885 

57X5 5785 

5780 57.90 
62.10 
M.10 6610 


+59 

+1X0 

+1.10 

+150 

+1X2 

—.15 

—.13 


+89 

+J7 

+J0 

+J5 

+51 

+81 

+86 

+J6 

+.11 


+XS 

+.10 

+X7 

+X6 

+05 

+X4 

+.03 

+X2 

+.01 

+X1 

+X1 

+XI 

+X1 

+.01 

+.01 

+.01 

—XI 
-XI 
— X2 


+152 

+1.15 

+J4 

+80 

+50 

+J5 

+50 

+.93 


fi<U‘ 
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Stock indexes 


ST, C°MP - INDR X (CME] 
eelnis and cams 

3ok 2^2 Sf* »■» 390X0 

El'S Sra SS£ 392X3 
Si'S S2S Mcr 

IWX0 391S0 Jun 

Bystw„jassa , as H 

KC5g^S^£,vJ"““ 


21680 17110 

317X0 17550 

217.TO 207J0 

316X0 20690 

Est. Sates 
Prev. Dav Ooen Int. 


S2? 2IH5 314J05 
Dec 2ISXS 21555 
M*r 315.90 215.90 
_Jun 

Prev.5ales 1570 


386X0 28885 —JO 
390.75 391J0 —85 

39635 —1X0 
397X0 —30 


211.75 2117S —JO 
31380 2I4J0 —JO 
2ISJ0 215X5 —JO 
217.10 —JO 


Comi 

Moody's 

Reuters 

Dow Jones Futures 
Comm. Research 


modify 

Oa§o 


Indexes 


lMUO 

UDUD 

123X9 

21654 


Previous 

M6QJ0 

1X9150 

124.17 

216X5 


CBT: 

CMG: 

IMM; 

NYCSCE: 

NYCE: 

COMEX: 

NYMR: 

KCBT: 

NYFE- 


Martel Guide 

CMcoga Board at Trade 
Cntopgq Mercantile Exchange 
ttww ^ttonai Monet gryTitarGt 

E*enonge_ 

Sg* Coffee Ew awroe 

NjwYora Cation Exchange 
co m modity Enchong c. jfew York 

C ity Board of Trade 
New York Futures Exchange 


to 
•« •’*, . 
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Midland Reports 
Loss of £71 Million 


CtoVfMbf Our Sttf fnm DUpatchtt 

LONDON — Midland Baofc 
Ka; on Friday reported a laraer- 

pretax loss of 

™Bion (SI20 million) for the first 
nalf OT this year, and announced a 
cut m its dividend. 

The loss foHowofl a £36 mini™. 
profit in the same period of 1990. 

The interim dividend was cut to 
L7 pace a dure from 13 pence; 

* P®“ program had helped thebaakinh 

Jf* pnwe 345 <loniSchiterest margin 
w 10 3-9 percentage points frtmSS 
wwedMidfoaj the bank would percent previously, tbe first rise in 

raise new capital 10 years. 

«^S2 hadf0rccastal0M0f Analysts said Midland's derision 

mSK* * to pay a half-year dividend of 1.7 

'*£Sm 53 «o.££* B? “ a “< 

foam £300 naHion in the first hall «rv» j * .. . 

loon 'O have paid a dividend and 

x# -j. ‘ left themselves only £53 million in 

distrilMtable reserves shows that 
^^agraat deal of confidence 
rebufldmg profits before next year in the second half.” said Alison 

KOOnd bdf of tbc jear. She aid dK hcadlhK agmt ™ 

i see no signs of improvement & disappointment bat that the praf- 
m the economy,” be said. “Bad it before tbe bad debt ebareewaa 
debt charges are likely to remain at better than expected. 

*BPOd performance before provi- T, 

o nn« " “uuwi. 

a ... ., ... ■ . , Midland, considered the weakest 

A restrucouing charge tf £55 of the big British banks, was hh 
mitton was imcfodfld to take ac- hard by the Third Worid debt cri- 
count of the dosing of several ss. 

branches and redaction of the work Tt _ lc _ .___ • . . TT<J , 

force bv 4000. . 14 8150 **{** fenced U.S. proh- 

___ - leans caused by a disastrous experi- 

Opcrahng profit before provi- soce in the purchase of the Crocker 
sums rose for 32 percent to £480 National Bank. (AFP. Reuters) 


rafflum from £363 milli on fo the 
same period a year earlier. 

Operating profit on British 
banking operations rose to £317 
raiffi o n from £108 mflitp n fo die 
Brat half of last year. 

Mr. Pearae said 87 branch offices 
bad been dosed in the fast half and 
another 33 closures axe planned for 
the end of tbe year. 


The underlying performance 
was absolutely tenure,” she con- 
cluded. 

Midland, considered the weakest 
erf the big British banks, was hit 
hard by the Third World debt co- 
ds. 

It also experienced UB. prob- 


ace in the purchase of the Crocker 
Natioafll Bank. (AFP, Reuters) 


Akzo Loss 
Less Than 
Expected 

OxrqtSedbyOix Staff From JhipatAB 

AMSTERDAM — Earn- 
ings from pharmaceuticals 
hoped the chemical group 
Akzo NY exceed forecasts 
with its second-quarter results 
cm Friday, although at 190.5 
mQHon giriidere (596.95 nrfl- 
Bon), net profit was down 
from 205.7 million guilders in 
the comparable period of 
1990. 

Operating profits from 
pharmaceuticals rose to 139 
million guilders from 109 mil- 
fion. 

Net profit for the first half 
of the year fell to 382.7 m otio n 
guilders from 407.4 m illi on 

Finance Director Syb 
Bergsxna said he expected the 
1991 net prefit before extraor- 
dinary hems to be about 10 
percent lower than in 1990. 

Tm surprised they’re not 
knifing for an improvement in 
the second half of the year,” 
said Penny TattersaU, a chemi- 
cals analyst at London broker- 
age Barclays deZoete Wodd. 

Meanwhile, in Barcelona, 
bank creditors of fiber ma- 
IrerLa Seda de Barcdona SA 
have instituted court action 
against Akzo, which last week 
sold its 515 percent stake. 

(AFP, Reuters) 


EC Clears Air-Reservation Venture 


The Associated Pros 


BRUSSELS — The EC Commission said Friday it 
cleared a joint venture between travel computer reser- 


vation s 
deusof 


on one compute screen, making it easier to see all 
available flights. 

Tbe agreement win reduce competition between 

^ J i J a 1 a At- V « _ "i *. . -tv 


Frankfurt . v London Paris . . 

DAX :; ; ...r; "'r - ffTSE 100 Inda* •; CAC40 

" f% P" :r - T90D -- - 

% . A • • Jfl_r • ■■ -M 


Sabre of American Airlines and Ama- Sabre and Amadeus, but the Commission said it wiB 


Air France and Iberia. 


open Amadeus's home markets of France. Germany 


The tahip will “improvt distribution in Europe m ? e ““f*™ 0 from otter raarratton 

and vofldwiae,’' the Cnmmsfiaa said. ^ SSf‘^A CoI T S!,< ^ w “ “S'™? 

markets and Amadeus will benefit from new uscfanol- thw will not discriminate againaoSte systems, 
ogies, a Gammsaca spokesman said Sabre and Amadeus have said they will treat all 

Travd agents will sow be able to get both systems carriers whose products they display in tbe wny way. 

Goodman Approves Food Industries Sale 


•412 • m . 




Reuters 

DUBLIN — Lany Goodman, 
the Irish “beef baron.’* has agreed 
to sell Food Industries PLC to 
Greeocore PLC in what analysts 


disastrous, analysts said. Iraq owes the beef sector, n Mr. Gill said. 


the group 167.7 million punts. 


John Clarke of Riada stockbro- 


Goodman International's chair- tas raid: “Cash for the banks is 
mafwiqdgnm^ Ian Mrw-rij ^ftn «iiH mare important than hanging on in 
m an interview with The Irish the hope of an i 


described on Friday as a sign of Times newspaper that there was months’ time. 


pressure from his creditor banks. 

The recently privatized Green- 
core, formerly Irish Sugar, agreed 
to pay 585 million punts ($89.5 
million) far Food Industries, apub- 
tidy quoted brewing and malting 


mang on m 

dttdinsix 
must have 


u absolutdy no instruction from the been pressure from the banks.” 

creator banks to Mr. Goodman to G^ wiman htg intional said in a 

sell his 672 percent stake in Food statement, “The sale secured the 
Industries to Greencare.” necessary working capital for the 

But Joe GUI of Solomons Stock- forthcoming peak slaugh terin g sea- 


business is which Mr. Goodman 
has a 67 percent stake. 

A majority on the Food Indus- 
tries board had recommended ac- 
ceptance, but Mr. Goodman bad 
warned a much higher price. 

A court-appointed examiner was 
called in last year to work out a 
rescue package for Goodman In- 
ternational, Europe’s largest beef 
processor and exporter, which 
owed 500 milli on punts to 33 banks 
around the world. 

The sale of assets was part of tbe 
restructuring agreement reached 
between the banks and Mr. Good- 
man. whose trade was hit hard by 
the Gulf crisis and whose British 
stock market investments proved 


brokers said the sale “does reflect son and enables GI to 


sane pressure from the banks. 

“The biggest test to the rest 
taring package is going to can 


test to the restruc- nrize opportunities 1 
is going to cane in tbe funds in the care 


commitment to farmers and maxi- 
mize opportunities by employing 


. . ...1891 ’ ~. t 
Exchange •••• 

Amsterdam; 
Brussels 
Frankfurt ~~ 
ftankfurtv. 
Helsinki 
London..' 
London ; i 
Madrid V' 
Milan ^ 
Paris.. » 

Stockholm? 
Vienna ■ 
Zurich' "".. s 
Sources: flautsrs. 


CBSTrandt, 

Stock Index 
PAX' • • . • 
FAZ »’• 

hex ■■■■ ■; "■ 

Financial T?mes 30 
FISE10Q , ~ 
General Indek • ’ 
MB 

CAQ40 - ■ - 
Affersvarlden „ 
Stock Index 
SBS 


FrSfcv 

•Close" 
"83^0 .. 

5.738.80 
T t B1^36 
669.85 
t^n5^o 

2.013.80 

2,601.70 

273.03 

.1,124,00. 

1,766^2 

1,103^0 

52SJ24 

63420 


1W1 
Prev. • 

Close : Change 
93.70 . 40.11 

5,724.97 40.24 

: 1,522.56 ■■•OM ■ 
67529 -0.81 

1.023.90 -0^5 

2,005.60 +0.41 

Z591.70 4039 

27120 40.67 

: 1,125.00 -0.09 

1,766.81 ■ -0.02 
1,109.50 :«0.50 
52728 -0.19 

■ 63230 *d)22 

lipiiwun) HenldTAno 


PROFITS: Economists Worn They Aren’t a Barometer of U.S. Recovery 

.v * t . ^ ^ 371 men who acquired the infection during the study. 


Wellcome Shares Climb 
On AIDS-Drug Finding 

Reuters 

LONDON — Shares in Wellcome PLC rose Friday after a major study 
into the company’s anti- AIDS dreg, AZT, found that it significantly 
delayed the onset of the disease in those who had yet to develop symptoms. 

WeDcame’s shares rose 11 peace, dosing at 719 in trading in London, 
regaining losses recorded on Thursday. 

In a report published by the British medical journal Lancet, researchers 
said that for two years they had tracked 2,145 men who were in early 
stases of HIV infection before the study boom. They monitored another 


SCANDALS? Japanese Angst 

(Continued from first fin a nce page) Mainichi ftfrtiu frvn last week, “to 
ics giant NEC was charged with believe that the scandals seen so far 
secretly shipping missile parts to are all that will come oul” 


Iran during the Iran-Iraq' war, a For the Japanese, one of the 
violation of Japanese law agamst worst aspects of this trying summer 
rvrr * the^Sraess ihaitiif outside 

• PmdiaseOrdCT Fraud: Offi- wodd is watching. 

fal^muliimillion-doUar purchase attention, too,’' noted tbe 

orders under an daborare kickback 

bun in a recent edi tonal “We fear 

• Art Scams: Senior officials of ^ *««? countries maw be im- 


false mulihmlHon-doUar purchase 
orders under an eJaboraie kickback 
scheme. 

• Art Scams: Senior officials of 


(Confined from ftstfonce page) 
Co. and Du Point Co. were among 
tbe corporations that tmvefied such 
plans. 

Fundamental — and costly — 
changes in the real estate and bank- 
ing industries, problems intensified 
by the recession, likely will contin- 
ue. An upturn coukl ease sane of 
the pressure by stabilizing real es- 
tate prices and slowing the deterio- 
ration of loans, but few analysts 
expect any quick recovery in those 
areas. 

And for companies that compete 
globally, it’s unclear whether as 

irwinmi r nirftnp )i or* will tr anslate 

into needed sales overseas, where 
companies like avnp iitff giant In- 
ternational Business Machines 
Cop. have been battered. 

“Wesee in the consumer area the 
first tentative evidence that there is 
a recovery,” said WSHam F. Fow- 
ble, group vice president for photo- 


graphic products at Eastman Ko- fewer ane-time write-offs. Ms. Co- 
dak Con speaking of the US. hen said, 
market Beginning in mid- 1990, a large 

Business at photo-finishera is up, chunk of pnfit declines and lossw 
he said, and Kodak also detectsa ste ? UD . ed ^ ^ 
slirtht nDtum in travel ohms to and other exceptional bdt-nghten- 


sligfat upturn in travel plans to anaomerexo^aiaiDeii-tigtiien- 
places like Disney Wodd and other mgmoyes,*eMid.Thetrend con- 
vacation areas. Sudh anecdotal evi- toured m foe first half of 1991. 
dence suggests more film sales in Mudrng toe^ oepens^ recond- 
the months ahead. quarter profits declined by IS per- 

_ . . , cent, somewhat better than the 25 


vacation areas. Snob anecdotal evi- 
dence suggests more film sales in 
tire months ahead. 

But Europe and other foreign 
markets, where his drvison gets 50 
percent of its sales, are “spotty,” 
Mr. Fowble said. And even if sales 
remain steady overseas, the contin- 
ued climb of the dollar conld trans- 
late into lower profits once curren- 
<7 is converted, he said. 


percent overall decline. 

David Larr of Bridge Informa- 
tion Systems Imx, a St. Louis-based 
company that collects and mui yTM 
ftoandal data, said not all secosd- 
quarter results were bad. 

Farrnngc “momentum’* — either 
a slowing of losses a an increase in 


Inc. and Ben & Jerry’s Ice Cream 

Co. reported higher study, conducted for the Johns Hopkins School of Medicine in 

Recently solas SeausKoebuck Baltimore, was the largest undertaken so far to determine AZT*s ability to 
& Ox, but’ many retaflere, whose slow the disease at the eariy stages of infection, 
sales are watched for signs of con- AZT, sold under the brand name Retrovir, is the only dreg approved 
aimer confidence, won’t iraort for treating AIDS. It is produced by Weflcome’s UB. subsidiary. Bur- 
earnings for several weeks, analysts roughs Welcome Co. of Research Triangle Park, North Carolina. 

£3 aW Tbe researchers said the greatest benefit from ACT was seen inpatients 

wiiDSC in m nm e systians suffered the most damage from the HTVrinis 
41131 0311568 AIDS ’ had yet to show symptoms. Treatment 
SSSX s *§ nificand y infiufloced progression of the infection at intervals of 6, 12. 

economists count on to puD the 24 months fa tins poop. 


used its excess cash for zaitech in- “«racym Japan, 
vestmoits in art and city real estate, “In the eyes of the wodd,” 
were forced to resign after defraud- agreed the Sankei newspaper, “this 
ing their own company of rmUions will inevitably be seen as a symbol 
erf dollars by selling the firm art that Japan really is different” 
wok at inflated paces. Actually. Western analysts here 

With ah these events coming oul sum to be saying that the real 
in the press in a period of a few cause of the business scandals is 
weeks tins s um me r , the scandals not so much the Japanese character 
have taken on a relentless quatity, or government, but rather the sur- 
as tf more exposes were inevitable, phis of Japanese money during the 
It would lade, common sense,” current economic exnan«inn 


“We’re very much dependent on profits — improved during the pe- 
the state of the international econo- nod in several areas: food, medical 
my,” Mr. Fowble said. products and supplies, electric 

One reason that profits will hke- power and natural gas distributiaL 
)y improve in ihe second half of This week, for example, the food 

1991 is that companies roll take 


retailers Wendy’s International consumer confidence. 


country out of a recession, have 
opened their wallets a Hole wider 

since the Gulf war, but stfll are not fAMPAIIY BE<lfl_TC 

confident about the economy. WHTIMH 

“Consumers continue to be un- Revenue and profits or Boeing cooper tnuostrios whbb 

comfortable with prevailing condi- losses. Inmfl&ona. are in gj **;■ ”2 i!2S SJTSTZI 

dons, although their views are local currencies unless o*ao 3^5 iam p«rsi »re_ 

slightly more positive dran a month otherwise indicated. J* J2 N^ioduae 

aga” tbe Conference Board, a | Inltarl State* Rmnuc — iu<n. umc. Revenue wo. ino. SSriSrsmtl 

business-financed research group V”*******” 9 SJSSSri = ^ S*rSS^= ,7 S S& M 

m New York, said in a starement ^ ® eorSte ™ 

accompanying its latest survey of tuso inm 1VM crossLoim Savings 


or government, but rather the sur- 
plus of Japanese money during the 
current economic expansion 


observed the national newspaper known as the “Hrisei boom.” 


Boeing 

mt 


Cooper tndoshles 
IQour. im n 


NYSE 

nrfctay's Closing 

Tables InOhKta the nationwide prices up to 
the dostno on Wall Street and do not reflect 
late trades elsew h er e. Via TTm Associated Press 

(Continued) ” • 
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INTERNATIONAL RECRUITMENT 


We are looking for a group of experienced EDP 
professionals to develop entire applications. 
Requirements: • Experience in direct mall/debit software 

• Knowledge of Natural/ Adabas 
Please send In - Documentation about your company 

* Reference list. 

to Thomas Forster, 

THE BRADFORD EXCHANGE, LTD. 
Baarerstrasse 110b. 6300 Zug, SWITZERLAND. 
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Expert Resistan t, fluent in French, 
Arabic, Engfah. Spanish - tamale 38 - 
10 years experience, good communica- 
tion Ante, seeks position in an kitema- 

uonai firm exporting to USOT, Out w» 
consider othei otters, ready for position 
abroad. 
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Freitflh wmm, 33 - MBA in finance 
+ 4 years experience accounting fri 
international environment In Franca and 
the U.SA. Bilingual French. Engfish. 
famrSar with American reporting, seeks 
responsible position In management 
banks or service companies preferred. 


GENERAL MANAGES 
EUROPE 

DENTAL LASERS 

Shxe trite) imrodudtoa bi Europe and 
sibtequer* FDA authortcdonrioir Den- 
ts) Laser In die United Stnaa we have 
opgrtencadesphtov grouch. Gnsudi driv- 
en by both puxfltkaier wrep h u i ce end 
pohert demand far pabtasdeoflahy. Our 
UiaieyL plans cal for die addBon of a 
Genem) Manager to augment wd expand 
our already eatiihfaheo European opera- 
Sons. 

Tffi GENERAL MANAGER utt taw U 
ope ra Bonel and adnUristrefte raspondbll- 
ay. to hetate prnR and loss for Europe 

andfheUKB8sedbiFrance.theaiccea- 
Ed candidate wfll passes* a rririrmen of 15 
ims experience «Bh US. besed onScri 
device trnrsjSadurei/tnoriteter- Previous 
m a t M gemertigxxxM fe Biy^xxJdindnda. 
but not be bnted ta sdes, mtaflag. 
Bd uirt st u eke. flnondal manBOemeri ee- 
dgroneots. ot which at lad J years wd 
have been as a ifetston general manager, 
band fn Europe, ftotidency bt French and 
Gwdbr fa hBhb dettable. 
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Frgocb woman, junior executive in 
petroleum company, experience as 
marketing assistant. Good spoken 
English - Sing/e - Seeks a ftil time job in 
London. 

Managing Dir actor of French 
Company trading commodities and 
marketing industrial products. 20 years 
success full experience in sales, 
negotiations, dealings at top level, 
management organization Bilingual 
English-French Seeks managerial 
responsibility position wiln an 
international company. 

International Marketing And 
Salas Directors, EC national. 5 
languages, worldwide experience at 20 
years with US/Europsan multinationals 
(computer based equipment and 
systems), seeks challenging senior 
position with company bBsed in 
Western Europe. 

bMfiictrfaf Co wput f te ad Prod- 
ucts - Executive available, tun term 
assignment - French - 56 - Etectro- 
mechamc engineering background, 
marketing, marketing consultancy 
aclivites - proven track record - irfeme- 
rionaJ contract negotiation experience 
tor high lech systems. WiSng to travel 
overseas 


Hrii yt»4h m A onmei*. 7118 afaOty and 
utai^iea# to eefiBnlt to a European twed 
attlyrnc ri (or a 3 to 5 year period Is 
nnniflUifyl^tordioverancoagente- 
tkn an rigrifkant end Indude equhypw- 
Wperior, comnensurate with lew) of coo- 
ttftuhon. TWs aa slg nnwg b kimedUe. 
RuA your resume tn confiden c e to: 

M.T. POLK, PHD. 

1255 Post Street, #625 
San Francisco, 

CA 94109 USA 
or Fax: 415/332-7980 


EXECUTIVES 

AVAILABLE 


International Sales Manner 

35. German, 
cess&il safe) 
graduated 
World-wide 
seeks new 
tor October 
tionaf company. 


THE UNITED NATIONS UNIVERSITY 

INSTITUTE FOR NEW TECHNOLOGIES 
UNU/INTECH 
Research Fellows 

The United Motions University, in collaboration with the Govern- 
ment al the Netherlands has recently set up an Institute for New 
Technologies (UNU/INTECH) at Maastricht, The Netherlands. 

Tbe Objective oi UNU/INTECH is to undertake policy-relevant 
research on the economic and social impac ts of new technologies, 
especially - but not exclusively - on developing countries. To do 
this, UNU/INTECH will set up a small "in-house' team of research- 
ers composed oi economists, political scientists, sociologists and 
technologists. 

UNU/INTECH seeks to make one, possibly two appointments in 
early 1992 and invites applications for these pasts. Successful 
candidate(s) will be qualified in one or other ot the disciplinary 
tieldsmenlioned above, and will have a considerable experience of 
policy research related to questions of technological change and 
innovation. AppointmentCs) will be on fixed term contracts af be- 
tween two and lour years. The United Nations University Institute 
for New Technologies, as part of the United Nations common 
system, oilers competitive international salaries, benefits and al- 
lowances. Net emolument lor the above positions ranges between 
USS 50,100 - US? 69.500 at the dependency rate, and USS 46,500 - 
USS 63,900 at the single rate. 

C andkkrtse are caked to endose a curriculum vitoe and the names 
d three referees. Applications ot requests far further information 
should be sent to Professor Charles Cooper, Director UNU/INTECH. 
Kapoenstraal 23, 6211 XV Maastricht, The Netherlands. 

Envelopes should be dearly marked "Personal and Confidential”. 
Applications lor these positions must be received by 30 September 


A MULTINATIONAL COMPANY, 

leader in its sector, is looking for a financial controller 
for its operations in Spain. The positon is based in 
Madrid and requires a dynamic person with experience 
and willing to assume responsibility. 

Fluency in Spanish and English is essential as well as a 
good user's knowledge of computer applications. 
Knowledge of Spanish accounting practice would be an 
advantage. The remuneration package is attractive and 
the post offers excellent opportunities for persona] and 
professional advancement 
Send CM to: 

David Morgan, Serrano 85-5, 28006 Madrid, SPAIN. 


:< 'j - ;£] 


IN HOLLAND 

The International Herald Tribune is nowon 
newsstands throughout Holland eveiy morning 
six days a week Artbnday-Salurday . ir you have 


jMOolemsaettingyour oepy, please contadt 
5fipress International BY 
P.O. Box 554, NL 2130 AN Hoofddoro 
TeL 02503-24024 /Txj 41 833/Fcdc 02503-23880 
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Please reply to: 

Bex 2867. 1HT, FrMricfnfr.15, 
6000 Frankfurt, Germany. 
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NASDAQ 


Friday’s Prices 

NASDAQ prices as of 4 p.m. New York time. 
This list compiled t>y the ap, consists of the i.ooo 
most traded securities in terms of dollar value. It Is 
updated twice a year. 


L T i i 


\W. 


Friday’s Closing 

Tables include the nationwide prices up to 
the dosing on Wait Street and do not reflect 
late trades elsewhere. Via The Associated Press 
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don' of its forihcomiug notebook- 
size personal computer to Sony 
Corp., a Sony spokesman said Fn- 
day. ■_ 

Tbe spokesman confirmed a re- 
port in* the Nihon K^ ai Shim bun 
on Friday that Apple, the" world’s 
second-largest, personal computer 
manufacturer, had agreed to en- 
trust production of the computers 
to the Japanese consumer dectron- 
. ics company. ; , 

Arole entered into negotiations 
with Sony last-fall over the produc- 
tion of an inexpensive, notebook- 
i sized version of itsMarintash com- 
[ 1 p uter after deciding that it lacked 
1 the skills at miniaturization to pro- 
duce such a machine, 
i w Sony declined to provide details 
Ip of the agreement. An Apple 
, spokesman said no contract- had 
been signed. 

Until now, Apple has manufac- 
tured all of its own computers. It 
imports about half of its compo- 
r - neats from Japanese companies, 
including Sony, tfie Apple spokes- 
man said. 

Apple introduced aportaWe per- 
sonal computer in 1989. but it has 
proved unpopular because of its 
' weight and relatively high price. . 

Apple's machine weighs IS 
• ' pounds (12 kilograms), while por- 
"• tables now popular in the United 
- States and Japan weigh from 43 to 
. 63 pounds. i 
- * International Business Machines 
• Corp. has oonrigned production of 
’• notebook-size personal computers 
J to Ricoh Co. of Japan. 

- {UP I, Reuters) 


•V Seoul Seeks Bidders 
For Highspeed Trains 

United Press International 

SEOUL — The government 
soon will invite bids to provide 
■ electric trains for a mulobillion~ 
dollar high-speed railroad system 
to be buat between South Korea’s 
• two largest urban centers by the 

- end of 1998. officials said Friday. 

Tbe project is expected to cost 

- - r - $&28 billion. Nextweek authorities 
— — will send oat request -for-proposal 

. forms tothe i Japanese Embassy in 

fd inaay.-officurii smd. » • . 


By David E. Sanger 

iVew York Times Service 

‘TOKYO — The race to biriJd 
and sell supercomputers has 
been a nationalistic one, pitting 
American makers against the 
Japanese. Now, in the latest of 
IBM’s sometimes mystifying set 
of new alliances, that distinction 
is about to be muddied. 

Officials at IBM Japan said 
Thursday they were near an 
agreement with NEC Corp. to 
sell and install systems that com- 
bine the SX-3, NEC's largest su- 
percomputer, with IBM's Own 
mainframes. 

The agreement would mark 
the first tune International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. has helped 
market a Japanese supercom- 
puter, and it would be a coup Tor 
NEC. The company has been 
struggling to sell its supercom- 
puters against Cray Research 
Inc., which is enjoying increasing, 
success in the Japanese market. 

The agreement would also 
have significant political ramifi- 
cations, because the United 
States has been pressing bard to 
assure that the Japanese market 
is open to supercomputers made 
in the United States — including 
IBM's own high-end main- 
frames, the most powerful of 
which are classified as supercom- 
puters when equipped with a 
special co-processor. 


“We hope that this will help us 
sell many more supercomputers 
to a broader group of custom- 
ers," said Tadashi Watanabe, 
who heads NEC’s supercom- 
puter marketing efforts. 

He noted that so far. the agree- 
ment would be limited to sales in 
Japan. NEC needs help the most 
in the United States. NEC, 
which has sold 10 SX-3 comput- 
ers in Japan and six overseas, has 


IBM insisted the 
agreement did not 
indicate its own 
efforts in 
supercomputers 
were flagging. 

sold none in tbe United States, 
tbe world’s largest supercom- 
puter market, and has com- 
plained that American users are 
unwilling to boy a Japanese- 
made machine. Tbe SX-3 has 
been praised for its speed and 
design but, analysts note, cus- 
tomers have been put off by a 
shortage of software. 

A Cray official in Tokyo who 
had heard rumors of the impend- 
ing agreement said, “We’re al- 
most never finding ourselves 


competing directly" for big sales 
against NEC, adding that Fu- 
jitsu was the main challenger to 
Cray in the Japanese market 

fBM officials went to great 
lengths Thursday to insist the 
agreement did not indicate the 
company's own efforts to devel- 
op supercomputers were flag- 
ging. IBM has helped finance a 
company called Supercomputer 
Systems Inc., started by Steve 
Gun. a computer scientist who 
left Cray and is now developing 
his own machine. 

Laier ibis year, IBM is expect- 
ed to introduce a new, extremely 
powerful mainframe system that 
it will position against several 
supercomputers. 

“The fact is. though, that we 
don't have much to offer in Ja- 
pan right now,” one senior offi- 
cial of IBM Japan said. “So we 
thought that a deal with NEC 
made sense." 

In some ways, the arrange- 
ment reflects bow desperate IBM 
has become to reverse its flag- 
ging performance in Japan, 
which until a bit more than a 
year ago was one of its most 
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profitable and fast-growing mar- 
kets. 

Earlier this year IBM an- 
nounced that for the first time it 
would permit another Japanese 
company, Mitsubishi Electric 
Co., to buy IBM mainf rames and 
resell them under its own label. 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dupatcha 

TOKYO — Japan’s current ac- 
count surplus jumped 462 percent 
in June, boosted by a strong in- 
crease in tbe surplus in merchan- 
dise trade, the Finance Ministry 
said Friday. 

The figures indicated that the 
Japanese surpluses are growing 
steadily bigger, a trend that should 
continue throughout 199! as the 
U.S. economy grows and the Japa- 
nese economy slows, analysts said. 

The current account, the broad- 
est measure of trade in goods and 
services, climbed to a surplus of 
$6.63 billion in June from $433 
billion in Jane 1990. 

The surplus on merchandise 
trade alone rose to $9.28 billion 
from $7.02 billion as exports rose 
7.1 percent from a year ago to 
$24.77 billion and imports fell 3.9 
percent to $15.49 billion. 

Tbe rise in the surpluses were 
due largely to tbe appreciation of 
the yen against the dollar, which 
has boosted tbe dollar price of Ja- 
pan's exports, said Robert Alan 
Feldman, vice president of Salo- 
mon Brothers, Aria. 

Exports also are being driven 
higher by strong demand in Europe 
for Japanese consumer goods and 
in Aria for heavy equipment, while 


imports have been hit by Japan's 
slowing economic growth. 

For the lust six months of the 
year, the current account surplus 
was up 43 2 percent at S2S.93 bil- 
lion, while the merchandise trade 
surplus ballooned 56.1 percent to 
S43.72 billion. It was the first half 
since January -June 1987 that the 
trade surplus had risen from tbe 

year-earlier period. 

A ministry official denied that 
the surpluses were on a rising trend 
and attributed the increases to a 
plunge in imports of gold and a 
stronger yen. 

“Exports are not growing at a 
fast pace and imports are increas- 
ing except for some special prod- 
ucts,” the official told reporters. 

Exports to the United States in- 
creased only at 0.1 percent in the 
first half but those to Asia and 
Europe jumped 24 2 percent and 20 
percent, respectively, be said. 

Of the overall increase in the 
trade surplus of $15.7 billion in the 
half, 58.1 billion was due to the 
decline in gold imports, be said 

Meanwhile, the long-term capi- 
tal account swung to a surplus -of 
$3.78 billion in the first half. It was 
the first such surplus in 11 years 
and compared with a deficit of 
$35.07 biUioD a year ago- {UP I, 

Reuters, AFP) 
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relatively high price. . 

In Hong Kong, the Cable Television Plot Thickens 

anan weigh Fmm 4 4 tn L/ K—s 


By Laurence Zuckerman * 

International Herald Tribune 

HONG KONG — With cellular phones 
and pocket pagers as common as double- 
breasted suits and FSofaxes, Hong Kong 
prides itself on being on the cutting edge of 
telecommunications. But the British colony’s 
hapless attempt to establish a state-of-the- 
art cable-televirion system has become a 
saga worthy of a mimseries. 

In the latest installment, Richard Li, depu- 
ty rhafrman of Hutch Virion — the parent of 
an ambitious pan-Asian satellite TV service 
called STAR TV, which is set to debut later 
this month — has spearheaded a nasty cam- 
paign to pressure the Hong Kong govern- 
ment He wants the government to lift regu- 
latory restrictions he readily agreed to when 
STAR TV was awarded its license right 
months ago. 

Mr. Li, 25, is bring aided in his efforts by 
bis powerful father, Li Ka-shing, a legendary 
local entrepreneur whose diversified hold- 


cations make up a hefty percentage of the 
market value of the Hong Kong Stock Ex- 
change. .... 


The senior Mr. Li said that if the Hong 
Kong government did not lift restrictions 
baning STAR TV from broadcasting in 
Cantonese, the dialect Spoken by the vast 
majority of Hong Kong’s 6 million residents, 
“they may force me to do something that I 
hope the Hong Kong people win forgive me 
for.” 

Then on Thursday evening. Richard Li 
and Rachel Cartiand, the government's dep- 
uty secretary for recreation and culture, went 
head to head in a radio debate. 

Lifting the restriction on Cantonese 
broadcasts and removing another restriction 
baning STAR TV from cha rg in g subscrip- 
tion fees in Hong Kong have become critical 
to the fledgling network because of a pend- 
ing deal with the British Broadcasting Corp. 

STAR TV, with a potential 2.6 billion 
viewers in 38 countries across Asia, is to 
consist of five separate channels featuring 
sports, video music, entertainment, news and 
Mandarin-language programming. 

Joint-venture agreements have already 
been signed with Denver-based Prime Net- 
work International for sports, MTV for vid- 
eo music and Hong Kong-based Aria Televi- 


sion for Mandarin-language programming- 

According to Richard Ll, the BBC is eager 
to have its new World Television Service as 
the foundation of STAR TV's 24-hour news 
channel but BBC wants to be able to broad- 
cast in Cantonese and charge subscription 
fees. 

Tbe Hong Kong government originally 
imposed the two restrictions on STAR TV in 
order to protect Hong Kong’s two Canton- 
ese-language broadcast TV channels as well 
as the franchise granted to Hong Kong Cable 
Communications, a consortium of local and 
foreign companies led by the Li family rival 
SirY.K-Pao. 

Tbe cable consortium withdrew last No- 
vember. however, sending the Hong Kong 
government back to the drawing board. 

STARTV received its license, with restric- 
tions, a month later. The Li group now says 
the government reneged on a promise to 
review the regulations, and they argue that 
with no other cable system currently in the 
works, tbe government should waive them. 

“The main difference between us and the 
alternatives,” the younger Mr. Li said during 
the radio debate, “is that we exist” 


The government claims that the first for- 
mal objection from STAR TV about the 
restrictions arrived last week, and it was 
STAR TV executives, after all that o riginal - 
ly pitched the service as pan-Asian. The 
license was granted based on that. 

The government is now in the midst of 
preparing an offering for a local subscription 


Thailand Sets Phone Deal 

The Associated Press . 

BANGKOK — Tbe government and the Cbaroen Pokphand Group 
signed a 60 billion-70 billion baht ($2.4 biliiou-$2.8 billion) deal Friday 
Tor the company to install 2 million new telephone lines in the Bangkok 
metropolitan area. 

The Thai company had won approval from the former government of 
Prime Minister Chaticbai Choonhavan to install a total of 3 million new 
lines throughout the country. 

But the government of Prune Minister Anand Panyarachun, which was 
formed after a Feb. 23 military coup, rejected that as monopolistic and 
decided that 1 million lines in the provinces would be installed by 
someone else. 

BORDERS: Business Transcends 


“We don't want to find that because of a 
lot of arbitrary decisions made under pres- 
sure that we have preempted the chance* 1 for 
Hong Kong to have an excellent subscription 
television network, Mrs. Cartiand said dur- 
ing the debate. 

STAR TV’s heavy-handed approach has 
alienated other potential allies. 

Earlier this year, it upset the advertising 
agencies by cutting deals directly with adver- 
tisers. 

The service also faces hurdles in g aming 
access to Aria's highly regulated broadcast 
markets. On Friday, Malaysia's information 
minister said his country will ban satellite 
television, according to Radio-Television 
Hong Kong. 


(Continued from first finance page) 
tbe only way tbe company can meet 
its target is' by movmg pan of its 
tuner assembly to Batam while 
continuing to expand production 
and employment in Singapore, said 
Mr. Boling. 

Since 1988, one of Philips's main 
subcontractors in the tuner busi- 
ness has been assembling compo- 
nents at a factory in Kluang. Jo- 
bore. to reduce costs. 

The components are sent by 
truck from Malaysia to Singapore 
each day, on a just-in-time delivery 
basis. No customs duties are levied. 
The road-rail causeway connecting 
Singapore and Jobonc is being ex- 
panded and a bridge costing about 
$430 million is planned. 

Foreign investment in Johore, 
much of it from Singapore, surged 
to over $1 billion in 1990, from 
$253 million in 1987. The number 
of visitors entering the southern 


Malaysian state from Singapore in 
1990 totaled $123 milli on, an in- 
crease of more than 400 percent mi 
1989. 

Investment and tourism on Ba- 
tam, a duty-free zone for exports, 
are also rising rapidly as Arian, 
European and North American 
manufacturing companies, many 
with regional headquarters in Sin- 
gapore, establish satellite opera- 
tions there. 

The governments of Indonesia, 
Singapore and Malaysia are con- 
ridering signing a trilateral agree- 
ment establishing a broad frame- 
work for economic cooperation to 
lake account of increasingly dose 
commercial ties. 

Jusuf Habibie, the Indonesian 
minister of state for research and 
technology, said that he favored an 
arrangement along the lines of the 
1960 Benelux treaty that formed an 
economic union between Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Luxembourg. 
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Mow, in the 1991 completely revised and 
updated edition, 1 68 pages of indispensable 
information in Engfish on a selection of 67 of the 
meet important French companies, as well as basic 
fads on other major firms. Includes information on 
the French economy and major sectors of activity, an 
introduction to the Paris Bourse, and a bilingual 
dictionary of French financial terms. 

Each profile indudes detailed information 
ort head office, management, major activities, number 
of- employees, sales breakdown, company back- 
ground, shareholders, prinapa! French subsidiaries 
end holdings, foreign holdings and activities, 
exports, research end innovation, 1985-1989 
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financial performance, 1990 financial highlights and 
1990/1991 important developments, strategies and trends. 

French Company Handbook 1991 is 
indispensable for corporate, government and banking 
executives, institutional investors, industrial 
purchasers and other dedskxHnakers who should be 
more fully informed on major French companies. 

The Handbook is avalctole at 380 French 
Francs ($6450) per copy, inducing postage in Europe. 
Three or more copies, 20% reduction. Outside 
Europe, please add postal charges for each copy: 

Middle East, 24 Francs ($4); Asia, Africa, North and 
South America, 42 Francs ($7). 
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Do We Need 

Travelers 

Checks? 

T HE financial world recently cele- 
brated one of its more obscure an- 
niversaries — the 1 00th birthday of 
the travelers check. But, given the 
merits of the plastic card, who needs them in 
the ’90s? 

The two major benefits propounded by 
advocates of travelers checks are their nego- 
tiability and their excellent security. You 
can. supposedly, lake them anywhere and 
they are as good as money. And if you are 
robbed or you lose them, you don’t lose 
financially because the check issuer reim- 
burses you — an uncomplicated virtue. 

Virtue, however, is not in itself attractive. 
It is arguable that consumers are generally 
much belter served by a plastic card. The 
major networks have thousands of outlets 
worldwide, and the major symbols are easily 
recognized and almost universally accepted. 
The simple fact is that plastic is less of a 
chore. Often proof of identification is re- 
quired when encashing a pre-signed travelers 
check: When was the last time you had to 
show your passport when making a credit 
card purchase? 

Some cards can be used in cash machines 
worldwide, and the rate of exchange is usual- 
ly better than the rip-off at the tourist 
counter for notes or checks. 

Cards are. admittedly, slightly worse on 
security. The issuers must be be notified 
promptly of loss or theft and may still charge 
a few dollars, whereas owners of missing 
checks are always reimbursed in fulL 
Perhaps Lhe most compelling argument 
for travelers checks is that you can at least 
give them away. They are useful for protec- 
tive parents wire want to give their children 
some travel expenses, but don't trust them 
with cards or cash — what some might say 
was real money. 


Competition Brings Better Deals for Credit Card Users 


By Judit h Rehak 

T HE hottest battle of the summer is 
being fought by credit card issuers 
striving for a share of the lucrative 
S3S0 billion a year U.S. market. 
And thai means consumers have found 
themselves a place in the sun, with some of 
the best deals in fees and interest rates for 
cardholders in years; market observers say 
there are more in the offing. 

■‘1 expect that most cards win carry no 
annual fees in two to three years," says 
Robert Mckinley of RAM Research, a Fred- 
erick, Maryland, newsletter that follows the 
plastic market. 

Abolishing fees swung into high gear last 
year when American Telephone & Telegraph 
stunned the industry by signing up a whop- 
ping 5 million customers Tor its "no-fee-for- 
Ufe" Visa and Mastercard. 

AT&T has since instituted a $20 annual 
charge for new members, but its success was 
not lost on competitors. 

Some 400 banks issued no-fee cards last 
year, up from 300 in 1989. 

Even more significant for debt-ridden 
cardholders are signs of slippage in the steep 
interest rates charged on unpaid balances. 
Some 68 percent of ali card holders were 
unable to pay off their monthly balances last 
year, leading a typical user to pay 18.42 
percent, or $300. in interest on an unpaid 
balance of $1600. 

Interest and fees bring huge profits to 
major issuers like Citibank, winch has 30 
million cards outstanding, and has not low- 
ered its rate of 19.80 percent since 1983. 

That translated into $3.3 billion in interest 
charges alone for the bank in 1990, an 18 
percent increase compared to the previous 
year. 

But these lucrative rates are under pres- 
sure from both new entrants and older play- 
ers who have decided to charge less and grab 
a bigger piece of the pie. 

AT&T now charges 17.4 percent to its 
charter members; American Express is set- 
ting the stage to promote its Optima card to 
the mass market in full page newspaper ads 


asking, “Why pay Visa or Mastercard more 
than 19 percent? When you can have a 
smarter option at 16.25 percent" 

Automakers are entering the fray as well: 
Ford is soliciting hundreds of thousands of 
customers who nave bought or leased Ford 
vehicles for its no-fee Visa or Mastercard, 
with an introductory rate of 13.9 percent 
(which jumps to 3 9.80 percent on January 1). 
General Motors will begin issuing cards in 
late summer through BancOne of Ohio. 

A number of bank issues have also joined 
the corporate rate-cutters. 

Chemical Bank of New York recently re- 
duced interest charges on its Visa and Mas- 
tercards from 1 9 JO percent to 16 percent for 
its banking customers, and 18.4 percent for 
persons without accounts there. 

Nat West, a smaller issuer, was flooded 
with applications for its Visa gold card when 
it lowered its rates from 16 percent to 13 
percent — even with a $40 annual fee after 
the first year. 

Depending on the outcome of a court 
battle between Visa and credit giant Sears, 
more bargains may be on the horizon for 
consumers. 

Visa is trying to prevent Sears, which has 
its own Discover card, from issuing Visa 
cards through a small bank in Utah. Sears 
has challenged a Visa bylaw that exdudes 
any Sears affiliate from becoming a Visa 
member. 

‘They've got 12 million applications 
printed up. waiting to go out, 1 ' says Mr. 
McKinley. The card will reportedly nave no 
annual fee and allow customers to choose 
between a low variable or fixed rate. 

If Sears wins the decision, the way will be 
opened for more corporate groups already 
geared up to invade what was once banking's 
exclusive turf, beating up competition even 
more. 

But Visa's troubles pale next to those of 
American Express. American Express has 
been losing ground to the gold cards of Visa 
and Mastercard, which offer roost of the 
same perks and are increasingly available for 
no fee, compared to American Express's $75. 

The annual fee is especially important to 
American Express since its balances are paid 
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off each month and it cannot charge interest 

Moreover, American Express is under fire 
for the rates it charges to merchants who 
accept its card, another source of profit for 
card issuers. 

At 3.5 percent to 4.5 percent they are 
nearly double those of Visa, Mastercard, and 
Discover, a fact widely publicized during a 
recent rate revolt of Boston restaurants that 
included network television coverage of a 
restaurant owner stabbing an American Ex- 
press card with a butcher knife. 

Things got even nastier with the revelation 
that Visa had offered to pay the restaura- 
teur's legal fees. 

A MERICAN EXPRESS gave a mod- 
est reduction in fees to the Boston 
restaurants, but the dissatisfaction 
has spread to clients as diverse as U-Haul 
vehicle rentals and mail-order catalogs. 

Worse, merchants who no longer accept 
American Express cards report no loss in 
business — hardly surprising considering 
that the average U.S. consumer carries eight 
credit cards. 


American Express is moving to attract 
new cardholders by adding perks like a pro- 
gram awarding frequent flier miles to cus- 
tomers for each dollar they charge to their 
plastic. 

And Citibank, which is holding on to its 
19.80 percent interest rates, now promises to 
refund the difference if its Visa or Master- 
card holders find an item purchased with 
their card for a lower price elsewhere. 

But American Express's airline mileage 
program is costly (a fee of $25 per year is 
imposed after the Gist year), and only kicks 
in after $5,000 has been charged annually. 

Moreover, only one percent to 7 percent of 
all cardholders actually take advantage of 
perks like price protection and rental car 
insurance. “It's too complicated. You've got 
to jump through too many hoops." said one 
industry observer. 

The criteria for choosing a card, say con- 
sumer advocates, should be fees and interest 
rales, based on a realistic review of one’s 
spending habits. 

Since many no-fee cards compensate by 


charging higher interest rates, they are die 
most advantageous for the 32 percent of the 
population who pay off iheir bills each 
month. 

However, anyone carrying an unpaid bal- 
ance of more than $1,500 should concentrate 
on lower interest rates, even if the card has a 
fee, according to Mr. Mckinley. “You can 
lower your overall costs by a third if you do a 
litde legwork." he says. 

Consumers are warned to read the fine 
print as well. Some issuers waive fees or offer 
low interest rates for the first year only, and a 
then count on inertia to keep cardholders » 
from moving elsewhere when charges ait 
imposed or increased. 

Meanwhile, the predilection of Americans 
for plastic — and the huge profits it provides 
to issuers — virtually guarantee that more 
new issues are on the way. 

The latest development in the U.S. love 
affair with plastic: The Bush administration 
has proposed legislation that would allow 
individuals to pay their income taxes with — 
you’ve got it — credit cards. 
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0 llin Reidsnfond 4 - D M 77 JS 

BBC TRUST Ca (Jersey) Ltd 
1-3 Sde 51. 51 Hiller . 0534-38231 
EBC AMRO TRADED CURRENCY FUND 

d Capital . j 21845 

d Income 5 15830 

INTERNATIONAL INCOME FUND 

iv Lang Term i M2895 

d Shari Term B [Accumi S 8.7348 

d Short Term B iDtstr) 5 03237 

ECU FUTURES PLC (44 n 225 3011) 

d Ecu PkOieoa Fund c IJD 

d Ecu PIC OU Fund 5 293 

d Ecu Pie Ruvden Fund C 1 .17 

EQUIFLEX LIMITED 

Ht Europe A FI UL45 

w North America a FI 1082 

EURO PACIFIC ADVISERS LM 

w Mature Y 11138080 

■r Pacific Horlton Invt. Fd — S 208283 

FIDELITY INTL IN V. SERVICES (LvxJ 

d Bakmced Pfti Hedged 5 1185 

d Balanced PtR Unhedued — S 1130 

d comr. Securities Pttl 1 888 

a Discovery Fund. i 1831 

d Dollars Sovtng Trust S 18882 

d Far East Fund — — __ S 7237 

d Fid. Amer. Assets 5 15871 

mFW. Amer. Values III Com J1 9109 

m Fto. Amer. Values IV, s 1M735JO 

d Fid. Australia Fund S T6.7I 

d Frontier Fund S 27.17 

d Global Ind Fund S 15.44 

d Global Setedian Fund S 1382 

d International Fund S 1588 

d New Europe Fund- -I 932 

d Orient Fund ] I12J0 

d Padllc Funo 5 13788 

d Special Growth Fund J 35.7B 

d World Fund— 5 7891 

FOKUS BANK Aft. 472 «S SIS 
w Sconhmds Inn Growth Fd_S 187 

GAIA CURRENCY FUND5 

w Gaia Hedge I 1 1(55.4* 

w Gold Hedge II S 22484 

tv Gala Hedge 111 . J 4891 

(V Gala Swiss Franc Fd. SF 9280 

fit Goto Guaranteed Cl I .ft 7*11 

m Gala Guaranteed CL II 5 7171 

GAM ANLAGEFOND5 AG. 

POB 18* 8034 Zurich Tal : 4M-25I884B 
d GAM ICH) Mondial— — — SF -125900 

d GAM (CH> Pacific SF 20ST 00 

d GAM ICH) America SF 17*780 

d GAM ICH) Europe SF 77 08 

GAM TRADITION ANGLE FONDS AG. 

d GAM TradiHan SF 93500 

GARTMORE FUND MANAGERS [NT. 

45 La Matt* Street. Jersey 0534 27301 
CAPITAL STRATEGY FO Lid 

a American Fund l 1878 

d Canadian Fund -<3 0JW4I 

d Brillsh Fund c 2804 

a European Fund DM 5AB3 

d Eastern European Fd— -DM 4093 

d Asia Pacific Fund i 2202 

d jauen Fund. Y * 1*7 

d Australasian Fund - J 03478 

d Global Resources Fund— S 07751 

d Emerging Mvhets Fund— c 1.1*9 

d Inlemaflonal Growth 5 1010 

rf Slerllna Bam [ 1-0*4 

d Ecu Band Fund Ecu 0.9510 

d International Bern S 1187 

d Global Conv. Band Fd S lbJM 

d UM Deposit S IjOZT 

d sterling Danasli 1 line 

d French Franc Deposit FF I0J8 

d Swiss Franc Decosii SF 5151 

d DM Dcncolt _ —DM 1170 

d Yen Deposit. Y 5148 

a Austr. Dollar DePONI AS 1IM5 

GARTMORE INDOSUEZ FUNDS 01(08/91 
TM 11521 4*54 24 *70 
Fax : (352148 5423 
BOND PORTFOLIOS 

d Deutsche Mark Band DM 5U 

a Drvertiflnd .... _ 1 23* 

d Dollar Band S 2J» 

q EurcmecmBond. .. - ..Ecu UD5 

d French Franc Bend FF 1005 

d Global Bond . S 2JM 

d Sterling Bond — 1 180 

EQUITY PORTFOLIOS 

J Developing Utakets ft 2-33 

d Europe ... -Ecu ljfi 

d Frg-ce ... .FF 10.16 

d Germane DM 438 

d liuematlonaU - S 2.12 

dJdficn-— Y »7W 

d Natural Resources 5 118 

d North America S 2J2 


» imelbpnacm . .. w 

■ intelsec Cnt 

• Swrislund Chi SF 

» universal Eurosec Ecu Ecu 

I! Global- FM 

» Universal inielbond* A j 

w universal inieRwnaiB S 

■ universal inieibano FF a_ff 

“ Universal inlelbana ff B— FF 
“ Un* versa! imrisec S A 1 

B“E U Ate lft,elKClB ' 

■r BB Forei LM 5 

■ BB Futures Lld_ « 

" IS ? a *’° l L, R BE F BF 

• BB Gtobol LM CHF 5F 

w BB Global Lta FRF ff 

BNP INTERFUNK 

BNP LUXEMBOURG 
■vimeroana Fund - , 

■ inlerteigian me 

■ inter ecu Fund A. Ecu 

■ imorecu Fund B Fa, 

INTER cash c “ 

1 France 5ecur.iv FF 

t Fiance Mmt’tHrv c c 

f France CacHlol , PC 

1 inter cash ECU Ecu 

1 inter Cash USS 

t Inter Cash d m _ nu 

I Inter CnsnGBPTT — ™ 1 

I inter Cash FRF ™ FF 

I Inlet Cosh TEN v 

INTER OPTIMUM 

m BEF'LUF a e 

it MuTtiOCvIseS DM DM 

w uss ~ — — r 

• FRF c e 

INTER STRaTEGIE 

• France- FF 

• Euroae flu Nord . ~ i 

• Europe du Centr e . ~_OM 

w Europe ou 5ud Eeu 

• Japan.. r 

• Amrnauedu Need— T 5 

w&wl EH Asiatique % 


d Band Volar US ■ Dollar S 

d Bona vatof o ■ Mark dm 

d Bond Valor Yen Y 

d Bond Valor l Staling — C 

0 Convert Valor Swf — ■ S F 

J Convert Valor US ■ Dollar _S 

d CSF inlet national- SF 

d Ad tons Sul jses SF 

d Eurepa ■ valor — — 5E 

d Energy ■ valor SF 

d Cnnascc 3F 

d Us7»-c SF 

d Pacific ■ valor SF 

a C5 Dow valor. * 

d CS Tiger Fund » 

d cs Ecu Bond a Ecu 

d CS Ecu Bona B Ecu 

d CSGuKtai BondA F 

d CS Gulden Band B FI 

d CS HtaPano — ™ 
d CS HHpaijo Iberia r Fd B — PM 

d CS EuraFinance Fd A DM 

d CS Euro Finance Fd B. DM 

d C5 Prime Bond B — —DM 

d CS Prime B«MB — DM 

d C5 Eurooo Bond A DM 

d CS EuntBo Band B — .DM 

a CS Fixed 1 SF 7*1 1.-98 SF 

d CS Fl«ed I DM 8% IflN— DM 
d CS Fixed I Eeu 8 V*\ 1 '98. Eat 

d Ci Euro Blue Chips A DM 

d CS Euro Blue CiltPl B DM 

d CS Shwr T. Band I A 1 

d CS Shori-T. Bend 5 B S 

j CS Shori T. Band DM A DM 

d CS Shari-T. Barn DM B — dm 

a CS Money Martel Fd* V 

d CSMonevMnrkef Fd DM — DM 

a cs Money Martef Fdi * 

a CS Money Martel Fd Yen-Y 
a CS Monev Mornef Fd CS — CJ 
d C5 Money Martef Fd Ecu- Ejy 
a CS Oe> a • orafec A. — —DM 
a CS North American Fd A/BI 

a CS UR Fund A/B-- — » 

d CS France Fund A>B_ Fr 


d 5lftga par«<M eiovsJa SGS 538 

d United Kinodom 1 131 

RESERVE FUNDS 

d Deutsche Mori Reserve dm it; 

d Dot tar Reserve. . . .3 2JM 

d Ficnch Franc Reserve ff 1535 

a Starting Reser.-e E 18* 

d Yen Reserve Y asoo 

GEF1N0R FUNDS 

London : 071-i«*171, Gjtujvc : 4L^355538 

• East Inveshnenl Fund S 85135 

* Scottish world Fund C 2I&Z74! 

w Stole St. American S 2883* 

GENERALE BANK 

I See also inltrselc* Grave 1 

d Rcntliwj 5 ::*4 

d Capitol Rcnllrryesl 5 1*0.92 

d Renllnbcl Distribution - LF 952B80 

d Renilnbel CoMloli»tkm LF 1207? on 

GENESEE FUND LM 

» (B) Genesee Short t 80.12 

xr 1C) Genesee OaociTjjiiH 1 I1&29 

w (El Genesee Balanced 5 ID7JP 

GLOBAL ASSE T MANAGEME NT 

II athoi SiiDoMmi cf Man ejeZiriJettP 

«. gam Arbitrage Inc. j 24)j9 


2*8.172 k. Gam Artkirage ine., 

228)72 n GAM America Inc. I 

90.724 w GAM Aujlndia Inc t 

109334 w GAM ASEAN Inc. 1 

247X17 B GAM Boston Inc 3 

2W.939 K GAM Selection Inc 5 

105312 *f GAM European Inc S 

104302 I <* GAM Europe Fwd t 

105.715 * GAM Franc-Ual Inn JF 

2*4.4]) R GAM France Inr cc 

249J2J IV GAM Gtobol 

wGAM High Ytad me s 

J4321 • GAM Hang Kang Inc 3 

97 JOB w GAM inlerneUaral Inc S 

22459 w GAM Japan Inc < 

I 5^ Norm Amenta Fund ft 

w GAM Money Mkts Fd S j 

• GAM Mane* MktsFdc « 

I iv GAM Money A*k>sFdSF_5F 
J&ff? * H 0 '* 1 ' **’* M DM _DM 

1998344 wGAMMeoerMkfsFd Yen-r 

282991 • GAM Mill-Mar Fd Inc AltoeS 

199300 ** GAM MlllMgr Fd IKGenEas 

49398 u GAMMlILAAgr Fa TrSSw J 

985.755 ’ vt GAM MUI-iV«r Dcfer.^aj 


1 wGAM Pacific Basin Fund — 1 13182 

• GAM pqcfflclrtc. S 56932 

1007J9 • GAM Resir. Fund Inc 8 14238 

• GAM SlnaapMatoy Inc 5 25735 

45.15 • GAM SiwlAFr Spec BdFdftF 9831 

7735 • gam Value Inc S 9U8 

• GAM Worldwide Inc S 41832 

• GAMTYCht&A-CInss A — 5 23738 

TJND » GAM Unhr. Spain lnc_ 5F 10731 

71885 wGAM Unto. D-Mark Acc — DM 13A22 
15830 urGAM Unlv. D-Mark Inc DM 11732 

• GAM Unto. Dtolor ACC J 10937 

343095 • GAM Urn v. Dollar Inc 5 107.19 

0.7348 wGAMUftlttC —ft 20109 

03237 • GAM Whlteboni Fund incft 148.94 

• GAMUTinc-— 5 41A49 

132 wGSAMCofimHUelnc i 24387 

032 wGAMBaadFdlncUSOrdft 117.42 

I.17 • GAM Band Fd Inc US Sue. J 14431 

• GAM Band Fd Inc SF SF BZ69 

IMS wGAM Band Fd Inc Yen — Y 11771180 

1032 w GAM Bond Fd Inc DM OM 918* 

• GAM Bond Fd nice [ 11430 

11128080 wGAM Slerlbig 5nec Bd i=dft 111.19 

208233 BT MANAGEMENT PLC 144 2122244 441 

_ 0 XJ d G.T. ASEAN Fund S 4511 

1135 d G.T. Asia Fund S 1938 

1130 d G.T. Australia Fund 1 2514 

588 d GT. Berry Japan Fund — ft 2885 

1531 ,w G.T. Bialech/Healih Fd S 1932 

18582 d G.T. Bond Fund * 1*36 

7237 d G.T. Deutschland Fund S 1130 

156.71 d GT. Dollar Fund. — X 2135 

9389 • G.T. Emeralng Mkts Fd — 5 10.75 

1WP558B • G.T. Euro Small Co Fd S 3132 

1571 <1 G.T. Eurape Fund S 31.15 

27.17 • G.T. GkiDal 5mall Co Fd — 5 1830 

15A* d G.T. Hang Kona Fund 1 3551 

1182 d G.T. Honshu PaRlflndrr__S 1283 

1588 d G.T. Investment Fund S 1515 

932 »CT Jason OTC Stocks Fd ft 1778 

11230 wGT. Japan Small Ca Fd — I 1583 

33788 » G.T. Korea Fund 5 738 

3570 wG.T. Lotto America Fd— ft TlftB 

7491 • G.T. Newly Ind CounfrFd-S 3081 

r G.T. Tecfinoioav Fund s 4184 

137 d G.T. UK Small Gvnoanles ft *88 

• G.T US Small Companto—S 1541 

10598 HILL 5AMUEL INVEST. MGMT. INTL Sft. 

22484 Jersey. PJO. Bax 81 Tel 0534 74029 

4591 Berne. P.O. Bax M22. Tei 4131734051 

9280 d Crossbow (Far East). — SF 1885 

74.11 d CSF (Batancedl- 8F 4180 

7571 0 European Eaultv Fund-. — DM 1587 

0 inn Bond Fund S 1777 

0 loll Currency US S 27.98 

-135980 0 Inn Currency US Mngd S 29.73 

2B3T00 0 ITF F0 tTetimotogv) S 1AM 

178780 d OscasFdlN. America) S 50 a3 

7700 IAM 1 2 B<L Royal LUXEMBOURG 

i, d IAM Ftaoship Fund Ecu 7789 

93580 • IAM Bands Fd-Frnnce A — FF *5184 

r. • IAM Bands Fd-AUent. B DM 221.97 

• IAM Bonds Fd Japon C Y 108*280 

• IAM Bands Fd Dlv. I FF 50131 

1J74 • IAM Europe Global Ecu 8981 

08961 • IAM EUTOOC Lux* ECU 8785 

2804 • IAM Europe 1W2 — Eai 9579 

5883 • IAM Europe *1 bud Ecu 8519 

4893 INTERSELEX GROUP 

2302 d fnt. America Sicav S 1571 

614J d tnt. Be too Sicav BF 288480 

tLwa d Ini. Eurona Slcov- — LF *32500 

0J751 0 ml.PocIHcSkav 8 9194 

1.1*9 0 ini. world DWr. sicav S 9581 

1010 INVESCO MIM I NTT. POB 271. Jersey 
18*4 Tell 44 53* 7311* 

0.9510 0 Income Phis Fund 1 

1.187 0 Dollar Mnad Curr S 

l*jo a Dollar Mngd Pin % 

1821 d Sterling Mngd PIN £ 

1818 0 Pkin«T Markets ( 

103* 0 UK Growth i 

5151 0 Gold 5 Prec Metals S 089*0 

1170 0 Sterling Mnad Curr 1 1*8800 

51*8 0 jooon Dollar Pert. Fund t 

10*5 0 Jersey Gilt — 1 0.1773 ■ 

8/91 il Okasan Global Sfrot — 3 17J100 

0 Asia Sutter Granin Fund s 

d Nippon warrant Fund S 73508 

d Girt N.W. 1994 S 5 

510 d Asia Tiger waranl V 

23* 0 European Warrant S 

289 PREMIERSELECT FUNDS 

uos 0 American Growth s 5.1800 

HUH 0 American Enterprise i 8JB00 

280 d Asm Twer Growth S 5*000 

180 0 Dollar Reserve s SBHB 

0 European Growth s 4*000 

233 0 Eurmwan Enterprise —8 53010 

1.10 0 Gtooa I Emerging Markorsj SJ7U8 

1510 d Gtobol Growth S x.t«00 

4J8 d Nippon Enterprise 1 63500 

2.12 d Nippon Growth 5 49W 

2*700 d Norm American Warrani— s *1900 

719 ITALFOfl TUNE IM7I- FUNDS 

w Class A (Agar. Growth ItaUl 44J7 

2 40 » Class B [Gtobol Eaultv 1 1 1533 

M4 wClouC I Global Band) s 1083 

74J w Class D (Ecu Bondi Ecu 1537 

1.21 J AR DINE FLEMING, GPQ BO* 11448 Hg Kg 

0 JF ASEAN Trap S 2111 

ft’; d JF Far East Wrnl Tr i 572 

lxyf a JF GltH Conv. Tr S 1131 

0 JF Hona Knna Trust — s 9*30 

I® 0 JF Japan Sm. Co Tr y 8570500 

d JF Jonnn Trust . J 174*5U> 

0 JF Moktvsia Trusl s 9Jt 

SM d JF Pacllk Inc. Tr t 51*5 

. .“1A5 d JF Thailand Trail s 1135 

H0274? JOHN GGVETT MANT CIDftU LTD 

29986 Tel: 4*824 82 94 20 

■ GaveitAUn. Futures [ 128» 

.... wGovett seen-. Curr 1 1551 

JULIUS BAER GROUP 

l«-n d Baerbond SF 

.2*2 d Lanbar SF 1739.00 

12077 00 a a -Mar* Boer Bona Fund dm 

m « - 9 o)lor S 116180 

0 Emerging Europe Fund— DM 

d Eaulbaer America s 

iu?J)9 d Eaulbaer Eurooe sf 

_ d Europe Bond Fund— Ecu 

iP— 0 Ltoutoaer _j 

**J3T dSFR-BAER SF 

0 Stack bor SF 

0SwHsbar_ — SF 215100 

’»■* KIDDER, PEABODY 

Jll-S * ChMflPeafce Fund Ll»t t 1S5BJS 

tost h int'l Guaranleed Fund s 10*231 

'•’J b Stonehenge Lid x 12838* 

i«ii 5 J5fS tt LiS? Alto Lf <,LWJ 89728 

.llrfS 1 h T he KriegerCurt. FdLtd_i 97080 

157# KLEINWORT BENSON SELECT FUND 

j oBrllhhFund Ecu 289 

«44« 2 Emerging Asia Fund Ecu Hi 

“jo | a European Fund Ecu 18* 

■BE ! 0 Inlemouqnai Fur,a. Ecu 18* 

0 Japanese Fund Ecu 179 

M 0 KansMIls World Fund — _ _FM 11.1* 

Isril 0 Norm American Fund Eat 733 

2J-2 0 Paelfle Fund tn 

i2nw 0 Siatv Dollar Bond .s“ ijg 

0 Stem Into! Band .Ecu 1.92 

0B6J8B 0 sieov Staling Bond -— _jl 1.90 

niii V*. 11 !* KP»B «AN«CEMSNT Co LM 
W* Tel ! LOddan 071 828 1234 

tinTi “ fl™®!! 1 "*® 1 In ™* 1 SlCavS 1794 

1 ioai «. Brojilton imeit Ca Siwv_ s 20J? 


• Mexican invest Co Slcov _ft 34.17 

LIPPO ASIA LIMITED 

• Java Fund — S 786 

LLOYDS B ANK P LC POB 435 Geneva 11 
Own 4l-2MD7rnarrnqulr. 41-22-3073210 

• Uords mri Dollar *■„ X 11170 

w Ltovds inn Europe * SF 18830 

• UavdS Inri Growth + SF 21480 

• Ltovds Inn income + SF 77150 

• Lloyds WIN. America 4_S 187 JO 

• Ltovds inn Pacific + SF 181J0 

MAGNUM FUTURES FUND LM 

m Deutschemark Class DM 19J1 

m Sterling Class t 519 

mUS Dollar Class S 595 

MALABAR CAP MGMT (Bermuda) LM 

m Malabar mn Fund 1 11.17 

MAN INTERNATIONAL FUTURES 
mMlnl Limited- Ordinary —ft 4382 

mMjnl Limited- Income— ft MJ8 

rnMlnl CM Ltd -Spec issue _J 2275 

mMM Gld LM - Nov 1993— ft 2083 

mhunl GtoLM- Jmt 1994 S 1889 

mljlnf GM LM - Oec 1*** S 1489 

mAMltl Gld LM- Aug 19*5 S 1713 

mFbme Mini Gld pk s 11383 

mMint SP Res LM (BNP) S 108.92 

m Newcastle Guaranteed LMft 1153 

mAlubaf Mud Gld. Fund LMft 11187 

itrABiena Diversified Fid S 981 

jnAtheno Guaranteed Fut — ft 981 

0 Athena Gucxanleed Curr i 985 

MERRILL LYNCH 

d Dollar Assets Portfolio 5 180 

0 Iberia Portfolio S 987 

0 MullLCurr. Band PM a Aft 15*8 

d Multt-Curr Band Ptfl Cl B ft 16.91 

0 USA Inautte Porttollo ft 987 

d USFederal Securities Fd_ 

0 Cofevory a 8 981 

0 Cat roar, B J 1527 

0 World Nat Res Ptfl Sh A — S 1157 

0 World Nat Res PM SUB 1 118O 

MERRILL LYNCH MLT NATL INV PPL 
GLOBAL CURRENCY BOND SERIES 

rf Australian Dollar PHI 

d Category A AS 1385 

0 Category B AS 11*2 ' 

0 Canadian Ddtar PI H 

0 Category A CS 1135 

0. Category 6 CS 1131 

0 Deutsche Mark PtH 

0 Cafegor/ a DM 1551 

1 S 0, *S?ri® DM 1054 

0 Pound Stoning Ptfl 

0 Category a c lift* 

0 Category B 1 118* 

0 US Dollar Ptfl 

0 Category A S 1185 

0 Category 0 1 1)72 

0 Yen Portfolio , - 

a Category A Y 1D51JN 

0 Category B Y lasrjn 

S™.*L lL LYNCH MLT NATL INV PFL 
EQUITY CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
BASIC VALUE PORTFOLIO 

0 Class A — — — 5 1131 

d Class B 1 TUB 

CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES PTFL 

0OassA_ S 1182 

0 Class B S 1151 

GLOBAL EQUITY PORTFOLIO 

d Class A 8 985 

0 Class B s 9.19 

EURO EQUITY PORTFOLIO 

0 Class A — % 1838 

0 Class B - % 1517 

MULTIMANAGER N.V. 

rr American Growth Fd S 1533 

• Eurooean Curr. Band Fd — Ecu 1529 

w European Growth F0 ——Ecu 1135 

, m Futures Fd S 1532 

w Japanese Growth Fd Y 111480 

wForev Fund % 951 

m Emerging Markets Fd— ft 1107 

NIMARBEN 

I • Clan A S m x? 

nmhbank. poimmbv Amsterdam 

w VMS Dutch Fund FI 41 JU 

0 NMB Euromlx Grciwin Fd_ LF 230980 
0 NMB Real Estate Fund FI 3780 

• The Brazil Fuid 1 ljl 

NOMURA INTL. (HONG KONG] LM 

HOfkjra JaVar’a Fmid S 78S 

NOMURA INVEST BANKING (ME) EX. 

d Nomura Gull Funo 3 557 

OBLIFLEX LIMITED 

• MulllcurrencY S 2458 

• Dollar Medium Term s 1983 

• Dollar Long Term X 1582 

w Japanese ver. ______ Y 34j7.eti 

• Pound Sterling ... . I 1598 

w CjeutocheMort DM 115* 

*RtL l S ,Fl ¥* 1 FI 1384 

w HY Euro Currencies Ecu 1189 

• Swiss Franc SF 11 JO 

• US Dwiar snarl Term S lt.15 

• HY Euro Curr DhrtdPav Ecu 10 n 

• Swiss Mill UaPTenev SF 1192 

• Eurooean Currency Ecu 1852 

• Belgian Franc BF IUZM 

• Convertible 1 1139 

• French Franc FF n&2> 

w Swiss Mulll-DIvUend SF 831 

n Canadian Dollar . . . . .CI 1521 

• Dutch Fiona Multi FI 11.91 

Dhrfd ^ — SF «»» 

OLYMPIA Capital l«L BVT 
Fda qcwL llAv. F ried land 75906 Paris 
T el 33J-495J903B Fax : » 1-425*7009 
w Finsbury Grauo S 152.18 

• Olympia SecurlleSF^__SF 1*599 

■ O'ympta Securtir USI— I 9432 

• Winch Cubital . . « 10110 

w Winch. Fnyilier S 24537 

A winch. Fut. Olympia Star _S 122.10 ■ 

• Witch. Hkrg inn Madison_Eai 109419 

• Which H tog Inn 5er D Ecu 177686 

w Winch. King inn Ser F Ecu 128195 

w Winm Hkjg USS I 1681 

wWInch Reser. Multi Gvbd J 1*51 

OPTIMA FUND MANAGEMENT {BERMUDA) 
6 Frunl 51. Humllloo(a092954000) Is (07/91 

• Opllma Fund 5 1X7* 

u Optima Fimres Fund 1 983, 

• Opllma Shan Fund 1 1571 

PARIBAS-GROUP 

d Cartaxa international S 11718 

d Eurapheta. Ecu 19257 

0 Lu»ar S 521 

0 Par U&Trem BwtdCJfl_S 14583 

0 Pormfer Band Fund___ft 1471 

0 Par Inter Fund ... S 21587 

• Parvesl OfalFDM A DM I UOM 

» Porvesf Obll-DM B DM 141840 

• Parvesl ObiFDollar A, — _i 1121J9 

• Par.est OMi-Oaltor B I I44J81 

0 Puniest OblPFranc A .FF 137141 

0 Parvesl Obli- Franc B FF 1*8858 

w Porvest Obll-Gutden A. FI 95T51 

n Par vest Otui -Gulden B n 119789 

0 Parvesl OMi-sterfmg £ I lie 

w Porvest Otti-ven A Y 1IQ819JW 

» Parvesl OUl-Yen B Y 12*7*500 

PERMAL GROUP 

b Drakhar GrowRi____ ft 223597 

b EurgMir (Ecu! LM .Ecu 122559 

0 Media Lid S 92X78 

b Noscal Ud X 183739 


• UPdvke Lid S 77*30 

b Value N.V S 712886 

PICTET* CIE -GROUP 

D Eur. Opportutoty lUlkl— Ecu 10515 

b Euravnl (Unr) Ecu 18538 

B Global Value Uwrl Quant ft cu 12838 

mind Small Coo UOM) S 30750 

0 Plctd valsui3*e (CH) SF *5741 

PIERSQN.HELDRING* PIERSON N.V. 
RDkhiSLiankk, Amsterdam (20-5711 W8) 

• Asia Pac Growth Fd N.v. _ft 7987 

•Aston selection Fd N.v. Fl S7JB 

• DP Amer. Growth Fd N.V. J 3716 

• Environment Growth Fund .FI S431 

w Ei*-. Growth Fund N.V Fl 8AM 

• Japan Diversified Fund — S 4431 

• Leveraged Car Hold 3 399.17 

• Tokyo POC Hold. N.V. S 22135 

PRISM A5SET MANAGEMENT 
(212)332-1612 advisor lo: 

d Prism Ful. Fd IEFF) S 29733 

0 conqueror S *685 

0 PTJ S 11538 

0 Anex Fund LM s MMJJ* 

0 Rainbow % 11981 

0 Emerald Futures Ltd S 99fti 

0 Harmonic Futures Ltd— S 9755 

PUTNAM 

0 Emerging Htth Sc Trust _ft 304)829 

• Putnam Em. info. Sc Trusl J 1537727 

0 Putnam GtahHigh Growths 1196 

0 Putnam High Inc GNMA FdS 934 

0 Putnam Inn Fund. — S 1110 

pyrford, swrrz ran) » n 25 

• Pyrtord Australian AS 9950 

• Pyrford inri SF HUD 

ROB ECO GROUP 

POB 971 Rotterdam ( (0-44537) 1 ) 

0 Robeco Fl 10700 

0 RoHnca Fl HELM 

0 Roranto R 8550 

0 Rodomco R 55*0 

0 RG America Fund Fl 9930 

0 RG Europe Fund R 

0 RG Pod He Fund Fl 10280 

ROTHSCHILD AST. MGT. 

• Tokyo Pacific HUBS (Swift 18197 

ROYAL B. CANADA, POB 244 GUERNSEY 
w RBC British Fund Lid + C 5317 

• RBC Canadian Fd LM + — CS I1N 

• RBC European Fund + . . ft 1 159 
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Hong Kong: Opportunities Amid Crises 


Fund Investment - An Open and Closed Case 


By Rupert Bruce 


E VEN among stock mar- 
kets, whidt are of coarse 
noted far their volatility, 
Hong Kong occupies an 
especially unpredictable place. Ob- 
servers are saying the market is 
likely to become increasingly fickle 
in the years leading up to 1997 and 
the province’s return to China, de- 
spite last month’s good news when 
the Chinese approved! plans for a 

new airport 

• While the project, worth 127 bfl- 
lion Hong Kong dollars ($163 ba- 
ton), is vital to Hong Kong’s future 
prosperity, it is also regarded as an 
acid test of China’s feeungs toward 
fttbe colony. If China had not ap- 
proved, the airport, development 
would have been difficult to fund, 
but more importantly it would have 
seemed indifferent to Hong Kong’s 

economic health. 

Although the airport row was 
ostensibly over cost, many contend 
that the Teal issue was the degree of 
control China would have over 
Hong Kong tmtfl 1997. There is 
plenty of scope for more political 
upsets over the years ont2 the econ- 
omy becomes an autonomous re- 
gion of China and more such prob- 
lems will do nothing to smooth the 
stock market. 

- But then Hong Kong's market 
has always been volatile. In the 
early 1970s, the market collapsed 
after a speculative bobble was 
bprst and price- to-earnmgs ratios 
tumbled from ridiculous levels of 
around 100. In the global stock 
market crash of 1987, Hong Kong 
lost half its value and was shut for 
four days. 

In the last month, H ong Kong's 
market has shrugged aside its pre- 
1 vious pre-crash nigh. The Hang 
* Seng index rose almost 5 percent in 
the three weeks following the air- 
port deal, which was signed on July 
4. And the market received another 
tonic in iale July when U.S. Senate 
Democrats failed to get the vote 
needed to pat strict conditions on 
the renewal of Most Favored Na- 
omi trade status far China. 

' Property dares have led the 
charge; but banks and industrial 
companies have also performed 
strongly. In the background are 
tales that order books are filling, 

. and that housing prices are rising 
<shaiply. 

* Sf^ local economists have been 
’ revising upward their estimates fra 
< Cross Domestic Product growth 
.' daring the last few mouthy of 1991. 

• Ip English, flat means they are 
expecting more business, to be 
done. 

Jardine Fleming now expects 
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Hong Kong’s GDP to grow at 4.5 
percent this year and 5J percent 
next, prior to any impact from the 
airport development. 

But these figures do not reflect 
the growth of Hong Kong’s corpo- 
rate offshoots in Southern China, 
winch now employ roughly 2_5 mil- 
lion people — more than are em- 
ployed in Hong Kong itself. This 
part of China's economy could be 
, at rates that are into dou- 
according to local in- 
vestment managers. 

Eytan Shapiro, a director of Jar- 
dine Fleming Investment Manage- 
ment, is caotioasiy huffish. He said; 
“I think you will see a simple pat- 
tern of confidence building with a 
strong economy, but it would not 
surprise me if a year from now the 
economy changes and the senti- 
ment changes. For whatever rea- 
son, perhaps an upset in the U.S. 
economy, a power snuggle in Beij- 
ing or bad relations between Ent- 


ire 

ain and China, in that sense it is not 
inconceivable yon could have an- 
other upset at some stage.” 

Some might say there is no such 
thing as a long-term investment in 
Hong Kong. An extreme, arguably 
outdated, view is that all values 
will decline until 1997, when every- 
thing win be worth nothing. How- 
ever, few of Hong Kong’s business 
men are working on thts assump- 
tion. They are making investments 
now which will not bear fruit until 
after 1997. 

Mr. Shapiro said he thinks Hong 
Kong’s stock market is so volatile 
partly because there is no domestic 
institutional savings base. Instead, 
the investors vary from UJC. pen- 
sion funds to Taiwanese investors 
whose “hot money" ebbs and 
flows, The Hong Kong public do 
invest but are likely to put their 
cash in Malaysian stocks or U.S. 
Treasury bonds. 

Despite the volatility, he said, it 


is possible to take a view of the 
market based upon the fundamen- 
tal techniques, such as price-eara- 
ings ratios, from New York or Ed- 
inburgh and invest in the blue chips 
accordingly. But it is “not a market 
you can walk away from,"he says. 

The second liners are a different 
matter and need to be followed 
locally. In addition, Hong Kong, 
like all stock markets and particu- 
larly Asian ones, is susceptible to 
manip ulation And smaller stocks 
are easier to ramp. 

Richard Margoiis is managing 
director of corporate finance at 
Smith New Court Asia. He said: 
“The shocks have been interrup- 
tions to a generally upward trend, 
which minors the upward growth 
of Hong Kong. If you had bought a 
reasonable portfolio of blue chips 
in 1984 at somewhere under 1000 
(on the local Hang Seng Index) and 
gone to sleep you would have done 
reasonably weH The performance 
would have held its own against 
other markets over the same time 
period. If you were able to take a 
view that the Joint Declaration, 
while not a perfect document, 
brought along a reasonable proba- 
bility of a reasonable outcome you 
would have made a sensible long- 
term investment.” 

For the skilled local players who 
have judged the market correctly, 
Hong Kong's volatility has been an 
aid to making money. And it is not 
as if they are always gambling. The 
market rose sharply during the 
week leading up to the receait air- 
port announcement While the fin- 
ger is pointed at local brokers with 
mainland Chinese connections, one 
of Hong Kong's legislative council- 
lors has said leaks may have come 
from the colony’s government as 
wdL 

Mr. Margoiis said: “Uncertainty 
is a two-sided coin. People who live 
here and have to take investment 
decisions have to be sore that they 
are in a position to take advantage 
of [Hang Kong] if it does work. 

“For me, the whole thing is 
summed up by the two Chinese 
wends for crisis, one of which 
means crisis and the other means 
opportunity. That, forme, sums op 
Haig Kang very neatly ” 

Many of Hong Kong’s richest 
citizens bought property in 1967 at 
the time of the Cultural' Revolution 
when there were riots and bombs. 
The old money was getting scared 
and entrepreneurs like U Ka-Shing 
of the Cheung Kong group bol- 
stered their growing fortunes. “1 
can quite imagine that we will go 
through another of these crashes 
before 1997. It is perfectly possi- 
ble,” said Mr. Margoiis. 


Theoretical Debate: Waving or Drowning? 


L IKE doctors disputing the meaning of a set of X-rays, two 
investment advisers who publish global-market newslet- 
ters have peered at their charts and tables and made 
opposite prognoses for Che Hong Kong stock market. One 
thinks the patient will barely survive. 

Paul Moron, editor of The Outside Analyst, an advisory tetter 
published in Amsterdam, has been selling his subscribers on the 
virtues of the Hong Kong market, where to finds prices downright 
cheap using traditional measures of valuation. 

Hong Kong stocks were trading at nice times their estimated 1992 
earnings, Mr. Mdton said in a recent edition That’s less than the 
11.7 price-to-eamings they carried in the bear market year of 1981 
and far teas than the average ratio of 14.6 in the 15 years that ended 

in 1988. , ... 

If shares rally until they hit that average pnee-to- earnings ratio, 
the Hang Seng will rise to 6,500. That’s one big if, of course. Another 
is that earnings will meet their forecast erf 30 percent growth from 

1990 to 1992. v . . .. 

Based on another valuation measure — book value, or the intrinsic 
worth of companies' assets — Hong Kong stocks are the cheapest of 
eight major markets that Mr. Melton studied. 

“Once ag ain, among the major markets, only Hong Kong looks 
attractive,” he wrote. 


The market that Mr. Melton sees as undervalued is in danger of an 
imminent crash, if you ask Robert Prechier Jr, editor of Prcchter’s 
Global Market Perspective, published in Georgia. Mr. Prcchter’s 
specialty is Elliott wave theory, which holds that markets move in 
predictable five-wave patterns that reflect society's emotional ex- 
tremes. 

- The Hong Kong market, he wrote before the new high was 
reached, was completing a fifth wave of a “supercyde” that had 
propelled it through a decades-long bull run. During the last few 
years, the wave took the shape of the dread “diagonal triangle.” 

“The drop following a diagonal triangle is usually dramatic and 
powerful,” he wrote. “A few more points are all tbit is required to 
finish the pattern, so the potential for severe decline over the next 
few years is very high." 

Mr. Prechier seemed pleased that shares fell about 10 percent in 
the course of a week. Looking further out, he wrote: “When the 
Hang Seng index has crashed to below 1,000, people will be blaming 
it on the scheduled assumption of power by mainland China. It will 
be too late to act then, however." 

The index has recovered from its recent fall, and then some, and is 
closer to 6,500 than 1,000. There's no sure way to predict where it 
nill go from here, but over time the Hong Kong market is likely to 
leave one of the two analysts feeling a little QL 


BRIEFCASE 

In London* Call Warranto 
Ha m ad on Faltti In Dollar 

■ Which way for the dollar? The greenback 
has fallen bade during the last four weeks, 
after a series of almost uninterrupted rises 
Since mid-February. The result is that cur- 
rency analysts are sharply divided over pros- 
" w tneU 


pectsfor 


Pension Ruling Sought 
On Employee-Funded Plans 

The European Court of Justice is to be 
asked to give a rating which could affect the 
pensions rights of afl EC citizens. 

Last year it was decided that wholly com- 


jaresfi „ 

: U A currency. 

The pessimists — including many who 
said the dollar had further to fall when it 
bottomed at the beginning of the year — 
argue that a long-term downward trend is 
b pw doe. Tire optimists say that recent 
^ downward moves axe no more than a tempo- 
rary correction. They say the dollar will 
cfanb, and soon. 

. Goldman Sadis International in London 
is laMnp j»n optimistic, longer* term view of 
the currency, and is offering investors a new 
product on the bade of that call: “We see the 
• dollar falling further in the short term, but 
w« don't believe the relative positions af the 
U.S. and European economics i s full y taken 
account erf in the dollar's current puce. 
Longer arm we flank the doto mU 
value against the Europeans, said lupp 
Nelson, London-based director of deriva- 
tives tradmg. He also pomtt to Ure cheapness 

of the dollar in The context of mteniaoonai 
bond yields, and what would be the unusual 
shortness of the dollar's recovery. 

The firm is now offering call warrants in 
minimum parcels of 2^00. The attracts 
offer investors tire right to buy atthe Iow«t 
dollar doting price ag ai n st the Swiss tranc 
until SepL 30. Each warrant, currently bong 
offered at $7.74, gives the investor the jag 

to buy $100 at this price, known as the strike 

price. Assuming no significant cfaangem 
market volatility or interest rates, alO per- 
ocnl improvement in tire dollar from tins 
wcefc’sleve! s of around Swiss francs l 
\ would see the warrants improve almost ou 
percent. 

Minimum investment is 519J50 and in- 
vestors must settle in cash. The dealers a 

' spread of 50 cents per warrant cm transac- 

~ boos up to $ 100 , 000 . 

For more Information Go !S®S 
. Sachs in London (44 71) 7742297 or Zurich 

(41 1)559 060. 
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would contravene article 119 of 
of Rome. Most pension trust 
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deeds currently stipulate a later retirement 
age for men. 

The forthcoming decision will fake three 
cases together, from Holland Germany and 
Britain. The court is expected to res address 
tire whole issue of European pensions. In 
particular the decision should state whether 
the principle of retinnenl age parity will 
apply to pension schemes where employees 
make a contribution. 

Financial institutions have argued that 
any ruling which requires men's retirement 
age to be brought forward will put extra 
pressure on the pensions industry to provide 
for an aging European population. 

The court is expected to give its ruling 
next year. 


EC Plans Tighter Rules 
On Bank Supervision 

The European Community is to publish a 
new set of draft rules aimed at tightening up 
banking supervision. The draft directive, 
winch is expected early next year, will estab- 
lish minimum standards for bank deposit 
insurance, and will also attempt to consoli- 
date the supervisory efforts of watchdogs 
within member countries. 

One of the most alarming aspects of the 
Bank of Credit & Commerce International 
affair was the ease with which the bank was 
able to play one jurisdiction off against an- 
other. While many regulators claim to have 
noticed certain irregularities in the way 
BCCX was conducting its business, it seems 
that no-one had an overall picture of the 
bank’s solvency. 

The draft directive will aim to avoid a 
repeat of this by information sharing be- 
tween member countries. It win also permit 
inspectors from one country to visit another 
in particularly difficult cases. The general 
principle however is that banking supervi- 
sion will be conducted by the member state 
in which a bank is operating. 

The Community is also looking to enter 
into formal agreements to share financial 
in forma tion with non -EC countries. 

In U.S., Enthusiasm 
Returns for Mutual Funds 

The number of new US. mutual funds 
coining to tire market has diminished steadi- 
ly since the stock market crash in 1987, but 
that trend may have now bottomed out 
According to Strategic Insight, a New York 
group that fellows faejndusuy, 21Hunds 

this year, compared to 191 for allofl 990, the 
leanest year for new offerings in nearly a 
decade 

Investors are not about to be treated to 
some new and original strategies, however. 
Strategic Insight says many of the recent 
arrivals are actually clones of the existing 
funds, dressed op in differoit pricing struc- 
tures that give shareholders the option of 
choosing be tw een a front-end load (paying a 
sales fee at the tune of purchase) or & back- 
end load (paying a redemption charge on 
cashing out). 
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Closed-End Funds Offer Bargain Prices 


By Conrad de Aenfle 

A stock exchange is a hard 
place to find a bargain, 
especially now, but 
many closed-end invest- 
ment funds trading in New York 
and London are selling for consid- 
erably less than the value of their 
assets. 

American funds, on average, are 
priced at an 8 percent discount; 
those in London, where they are 
called investment trusts, trade at 15 
percent less than their intrinsic 
worth, or book value. Indeed, some 
can be bought at discounts exceed- 
ing 30 percent. 

Most firnds are open rad, mean- 
ing there's no end to the money 
that managers are willing to take 
and put to work for shararoUters, 
who are given new shares at net 
asset value on the day thdr checks 
arrive. When they decide they’ve 
had enough, the rood company re- 
deems the share s- 
Gosed-end funds buy the same 
as open-end, or mutual, 
stocks and bonds and occa- 
sionally a few other things Hke war- 
rants. The ones that attract some of 
the greatest interest trade stocks in 
Specific countries or returns. 

The mam difference is that once 
dosed-end fund shares are sold to 
the public, that’s it New buyers 
and sellers have to find each other, 
without a fund manager’s help. The 
place they go looking for one an- 
other is a stock exchange, where 
funds are listed and where they 
trade just as individual stocks do— 
not very efficiently. There is sel- 
dom a perfect match of customers 
willing to bin and sell at a fund's 
net asset value, so they trade at 
premiums or, most of the time, dis- 
counts. 

Inefficiency is one t hin g, but 
is something different. 

should most closed-end funds 

for less than they're wrath? 
Possible fax liability on mtr ea li re d 
capital gains, iHiqindity. political 
ot currency risk, explained Tbcmas 
J. Herzfdd, who runs an advisory 
service rat dosed-end funds that 
bears his name. 

“When you look at the bottom 
line of why dosed-end funds trade 
at a discount, it’s usually because 
there’s a lade of sponsorship fra 
them,’’ he said. “Once the funds are 
launched, the brokers lose interest 
in them.” 

But lost interest is often found 

again, and when it is, it can be quite 
a sight to behold. In 1989 shares in 
the Span Fund, traded rat the New 
York Stock Exchange, doubled in 
price in a matter erf weeks and car- 
ried a prem i um of nearly 200 per- 
cent for no reason, but that far 
more people waited to buy them 
than sdl mem. Several other coun- 
try funds moved from sizable dis- 
counts to p re m i n m s around the 
same time. 

“Especially with country funds, 
everybody tnes to get in and out at 
the same time,’' said Mr. HerafekL 
“That’s usually what creates tto big 
op po rtun ities in dosed-end funds. 9 
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And the big dangers. Investors 
have to figure out not just which 
way the asset value of a fund will 
go, but whether its premium or dis- 
count will move in the right direc- 
tion. After trading as high as S39. 
the Spain Fund’s shares started 
lack the other way. Now investors 
can buy all they want for about 
one-third of that price: 

The good news is that when fund 
shares fall to big discounts, they 
invite the aame sort of raiders who 
tohf* over conventional companies 


were not trading at discounts, they 
would be a better bet than mutual 
funds, by the reckoning of some 
analysts and brokers. To them it’s 
not a matter of what a fund’s cash 
goes in to, but the way it goes into it 
“When you buy a dosed-end 
fund, you’re buying a company 
structure [in winch] the manager 
gets all his money on day one ana is 
told, effectively, *Get on with it,’ " 
said John Szymanowski, head of 
investment trust research for S.G. 
Warburg. In a mutual fund, “the 


f A closed-end fund is run by a fund 
manager; an open-end fund is run by an 
advertising manager/ 

John Szymanowski of S.C. Warburg. 


just so they can sell off their assets 
piece by piece for a profit. 

Last year the British Coal Pen- 
sion Fund bought the Globe In- 
vestment Trust m a deal that val- 
ued the trust at £1.1 bflhon ($1.85 
billion), to shareholders’ benefit 

The smart way to shop for a 
dosed-end fund is to find a market 
that is cm the cheap ride, or at least 
has some room to move h^jber, and 
then look fra a fund that is trading 
at a comparatively wide discount 

Mr. Herzfdd tikes some of the 
European funds that trade in the 
United States: “They were the rage 
last year; they're out of favor tins 
year.” 

The New Germany Fund, for in- 
stance, trades at a 16 percent dis- 
count In February or last year, 
when the world thought the dis- 
mantling of the Berlin Wall would 
forge the union of East and West 
Utopia, it was sefling at a 78 per- 
cent premium. 

The Emerging Germany Fuad is 
a similar case, moving from a pre- 
mium to a 17 percent discount He 
also finds the France Growth Fund 
appealing; it has gone from a 22 
percent premium to a 16 percent 
discount He recommends taking 
profits on the Latin American 
funds that have been hot this ; 

Even if most ctosod-ead 


manager is given the money in 
dribs and drabs, then it’s taken 
away, then he gets more. He has to 
keep raie eye on redemptions.’’ 

Putting it rather unkindly, he 
said, “A dosed-end fund is run by a 
fund manager, an open-end fund is 
run by an advertising manager.” 

Tins, explains a report by the 
Investment Company institute, the 
trade association of the US. mutu- 
al fund industry, can give dosed- 
end funds a distinct performance 
advantage over their open-end rela- 
tions: 

“Because management is not 
concerned with continuous buying 
and selling to accommodate sew 
investors and redemptions, a re- 
sponsibility of open-end funds that 
frequently conflicts with ideal mar- 
ket timing, a welHnanaged dosed- 
end fund can often buy and sdl cm 
more favorable terms. 

Most of the time, new money 
roughly equals or slightly exceeds 
the amount redeemed by share- 
holders, so there’s no problem. 
Things rally became tricky when 
the balance between money in and 
money out gets thrown off kilter. In 
periods when there are consider- 
able net inflows of cash, fund man- 
have to put itto work, even 
they might think the market 
is too pricey. 


The worst time for managers of 
open-end funds is when the market 
taires a dive and they are “bom- 
barded by telephone calls from in- 
vestors to get their money back," 
said Mr. Szymanowski. Then they 
have to make a few calls of their 
own, to sdl stock ai the worst pos- 
sible moment so they can meet de- 
mands fra redemption. 

During the 1987 crash, he noted, 
most funds sold off the best big- 
gest, most liquid issues in their 
portf olios, because to sdl anything 
else meant taking even bigger 
losses: “Market makers could see 
the open-end fund managers com- 
ing and knew they were selling, and 
would give them even worse 
prices.” 

Closed-end funds have one ad- 
vantage in H criming markets, but it 
can also be a profound disadvan- 
tage U it’s not used properly. They 
can borrow money to buy shares, 
while a mutual fund cannot. 

Mr. Szymanowski explained that 
while open-end fund managers 
may have to bite the bullet and sell 
stock at low prices to meet redemp- 
tions, their counterparts at closed- 
end funds can borrow money to 
buy shares at those low prices — at 
least if they haven't already bor- 
rowed to buy shares at high prices. 

“In a defining market, a closed- 
end fund with a leveraged capital 
structure win fall more rapidly than 
a nonleveraged open-end mutual 
fund,” Mr. Herzfdd acknowl- 
edged. But markets go up more 
than they go down, and so dosed- 
end funds, because of their ability 
to leverage, tend to outperform 
m pfnfli funds, he said. 

The United States and Britain 
are, by far, the biggest markets for 
dosed-end funds. There are about 
285 in the United States, with net 
asset values totaling 580 btUjon. 
Britain has roughly 250 investment 
trusts, with assets worth £23 bil- 
lion, or S39 bUtion. Closed-end 
funds also operate in Australia, 
France, Canada and a handful of 
other countries. 

“Ten years ago, the UJC. was 
bigger than the U JS n " Mr. Herzfdd 
said. “There’s been an explosion of 
interest in the United Slates in 
cfosedend funds.” 
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In 1987 we first 
threw ourselves into 1824 
investment management and life 
insurance around the world. Since 
then we’ve made quite an impact. 

Today you’ll find us in far-flung 
places around Europe. Asia and 
j? America. 

The CM i Croup of Companies 
is the international amt of the 
Clerical Medical Investment Group. 

Our organisation, which includes 
one of the oldest and most respected 
insurance and investment manage- 
ment companies in the UK, has 
over half a million policyholders 
an ^ foflds under management of 
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CM I IS FITTER SO 
YOUR MONEY GOES FURTHER 
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\<ri around £7 billion (U5S 12 billion ). 

If you aim to make die most of 
your money. Fill in the coupon and 
send it off now. 
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U.S. Champ Wins 
A Bout With Gun 


The Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — US. amaieur hea 
champion John Bray was released from a 


it 

ftal 


Friday after having shot himself with a 9mm hand- 
gun that went off as he looked down the barrel as 
he cleaned it 

The bullet entered the open mouth of the 21* 
year-old boxer from Van Nuys and exited through 
his cheek. 

Dr. Fred Leess. who operated on Bray at Holy 
Cross Medical Center on Tuesday night, said Bray 
sustained surprisingly little damage from the 
wound. 

Bray, a 6-foot, 3-inch and 200-pound (1.9-meter 
and 90.7-kilogram) fighter who won a gold medal 
Iasi month at the U.S. Olympic Festival, likely will 
compete in the 1992 Olympics in his division. 

“The doctors told me an inch or two to the right 
and it would have blown my head off,” he said. “It 
didn't even chip a tooth. I've felt much worse than 
this after some of my fights.” 

Bray said the shooting happened in an automo- 
tive shop owned by a friencL who witnessed the 
incidenL 

Van Nuys police investigated the shooting and 
determined that it was accidental. 

Bray, who works as an apprentice private inves- 
tigator. had bought the semiautomatic h and gu n in 
June. But. he said, he no longer will carry a gun. 

“I’ve got to be the luckiest guy in the world,” be 
said. "It was my first gun and it was my last m 
never use one again.” 





Two Big Hams, 
One Very Beefy 

Dan Marino, quarterback of 
the Miami Dolphins, put on Us 
best nrasde for former 
smno grand champion O nnbmi 
during a photo session Fri- 
day in Tokyo. He Dolphins 
and tbe Los Angeles Raid- 
ers are expected to draw more 
than 40,000 spectators to 
Sunday's American Bowl exht- 


Lost in America: Soccer Needs 
More Than One Glorious Year 


By Robert Lipsyte 

New Font Tunes Service 

N EW YORK — Every few years, to the 
rattle of drums and tin cups, we are sol- 
emnly told that soccer’s rime has come in 
America. Wishful thinking dies banL 
Once, the great Pele was going to lead us to 
the promised game. He was the best-known 
athlete in the world, except in America where 
be might stop traffic in an immigrant neighbor- 
hood but — 


staged an American Bond game 
' each year since 1989. In 


couldn't fill a Vantage 


news confer- 
ence. Promot- HOlIft 
ers told us he 



Bears and the San Francis- 
co 49ers are to play an exhibi- 
tion game Saturday, an 
NFL official, Neil Austrian, 
said the American Bowl se- 
ries of exhibition games will be 
continued in futae years, 


have not been selected. Cit- 
ies in Spain, France, Italy, Abs- 
trafiaand the Soviet Union 
have expressed interest inhold- 


Austrian said. 
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Lazio Gets Gascoigne 
In an $8.8 Milli on Deal 


The Associated Pros 

LON IX) N — After months of 
on-again, off- again negotiations, 
star midfielder Paul Gascoigne’s 
transfer from Tottenham Hotspur 
to the Italian club Lazio has been 
concluded 

The transfer, reported to be 
worth £5.5 million ($8.8 million), 
was finalized Thursday night in 
London by Terry Venables, the 
Spurs' managing director, and his 
Lazio counterpart. Carlo Regalia. 

Under the deal Gascoigne will 
join Lazio for the 1992-93 season if 
he shows he is fully recovered from 
a serious knee injury suffered dur- 
ing the English Cup final in May. 

Tottenham officials said Gas- 
coigne will undergo a fitness lest on 
May 31. 1992. 

"This is a great weight off my 
shoulders.*’ he said. “I am sad to 
leave because Spurs are a fantastic 
club, but this is a great challenge 
for me." 


Gascoigne could play for Totten- 
ham this season if rehabilitation of 
his right knee goes wefl. Newspaper 
reports suggest he could be in ac- 
tion before the end of the year. 

■ Mexico Hires Menotti 
Mexico's soccer federation has 
hired C2sar Luis Menotti, the Ar- 
gentine World Cup coach, to lead 
the national team. The Associated 
Press reported from Mexico City. 

Menotti coached Argentina to 
the World Cup title in 1978. 

Francisco Ibarra, president of 
the Mexican federation, said Me- 
noili would travel to Cuba to watch 
Mexico's soccer team at the Pan 
American Games. 

• The Major Soccer League 
players union has rejected an own- 


cap by $100,000 to $550,000, 
throwing the future of the 13-year- 
old league into confusion, league 
sources said Thursday. 


Kuwait Trophy 
Found in Britain 


Reutm 

ELY, England — A top Kuwaiti soccer 
trophy, which disappeared after Iraq invaded 
the Gulf state last year, has been returned 
after a traffic policeman spotted it in the 
window of a small English trophy shop. 

The British Army said Thursday that it was 
trying to End out how the cup had been 
brought into Britain, since all war souvenirs 
should have been declared. 

Traffic policeman David Norris noticed 
the 75-centimeter (2-foot 5te-inch) Inter- 
State Gulf Football Cup in the Ely Trophy 
Shop window and, having heard that the cup 
was missing , told the shop's owner, Tony 


Collins, that it belonged to Kuwait. 
litEm 


I rang the Kuwait Embassy and an offi- 
dal came up by train,” said Collins, who had 
accepted the cup as part of an exchange for a 
local Army football trophy. “They confirmed 
it was the missing trophy and took it away 
with them.” 

Unfortunately, a shop assistant had mis- 
takenly thrown away the trophy lid. 

Iraq invaded Kuwait on Aug. 2. 1990. 


Maradona Calls Decision 
On Retiring 'Irrevocable’ 


The Associated Press 

BUENOS AIRES — First he 
would. Then he wouldn't. Then he 
mighL Now be will. 

Retire, that is. 

Diego Maradona, suspended 
from professional soccer last 
March for testing positive for co- 
caine following an Italian League 
match, said Thursday he's definite- 
ly, positively hanging up his cleats. 

“I won't play professional soccer 
again,” the 30-year-old forward 
said in a radio interview. “It’s an 
irrevocable decision." 


Maradona's latest comments 
about his future came as he prac- 
ticed a third afternoon with his old 
team, Boca Juniors. Saturday, he's 
scheduled to play a charity match 
to raise money for a hospital 
The soccer star has changed his 
mind before, but he seemed more 
serious in the interview with Radio 

C ontinental 

“I won't play for the national 


team, either.” said Maradona, who 
captained Argentina to the 1986 
World Cup and a runner-up finish 
to West Germany last year. 

Maradona, looking fit but 
sounding bitter, seemed wounded 
by the fact that he was arrested and 
jailed in his home city of Buenos 
Aires. He is out on bail on charges 
of cocaine possession and use, and 
is undergoing medical and psycho- 
logical treatment. 

“I waited nine years to come 
back to my country and all this 
happened to me,” he said. 

He still refused to comment pub- 
licly on his use of cocaine, but said, 
“Here there is something more pro- 
found than the fact that Maradona 
might have used cocaine. Here 
there is a drug culture and college 
kids should know how bad drugs 
are.” 


would ignite soccer madness, which would 
trickle down to the next generation. This was 
premature. 

In the 1970s, when school football budgets 
were cut and gender equality was in the air. 
small-fry soccer leagues bloomed. We were told 
that the game would trickle up and we would 
cultivate our own Pdis. This was premature. 

But seeds had been planted. Millions of 
American parents, including me. thrilled at 
their sons and daughters running and laughing 
in this most absorbing, elegant, accessible and 
passionate of team sports. 

Heresies were breathed: Football is a danger- 
ous, brutish game for steroid blimps compared 
to “real footbalL” Soccer is democratic, size 
friendly, green. Girls can play with boys as well 
as with one another. Soccer is less expensive. 

Thai's what probably ripped it in the 1980s. 
Money was back. There were professional soc- 
cer leagues, there were even American players 
in professional leagues, but the problem of 
marketing soccer seemed insurmountable. 

The high school college and pro money was 
invested in football and baseball as was the 
media and the myth. Even in the global village 
of the '90s it’s hard to have total recall of Kodak 
moments that never happened. If baseball is 
fathers who play catch with sons, then soccer is 
parents who go out to pass with kids. We are a 
generation away from that. 


Three such group.* represent New York. One 
is in New Hawn and offers the Yale Bowl, and 
another is in New Jersev and offers a combina- 
tion of the Rutgers University stadium and the 
Giants Stadium. It is not dear how much mon- 
ey public and private, would be necessary in 
two states with famous fiscal problems. 

\ t hird group, represented tty the New York 
Citv Sports Commission, a quas-puMic organi- 
zation. is offering Aqueduct sod "other op- 
tions.” When pressed, the executive director 
brushed off questions, daimingit all was "v«y 
tricky” but that New York City despwatdy 
needed the positive publicity that World Cup 
eames would bring He pointed to the New 
York City Marathon as one of the events that 
“makes the city look good." . 

This is what the World Cup promotion is 
about: putting -American cities on the interna- 
tional happy ncws i*.’ ,wor k for Kfcuism “I 
investment. . 

The designated spokesman for all this is the 
head coach of the United States World Cup 
team. Bora Milutinovie. At his presentation this 
week, he apologized for his poor English. He 
was speaking in Spanish through an interpreter. 
Coach Bora, as he is called, is Yugoslav. 


Enter the World Cup. It is the biggest sport- 
ing event in the world The a 


Maradona's suspension runs 
through June 1992. 


numbers are off the 
American charts. Teams from 120 countries. A 
total television audience of 26 trillion. 

In 1994, the final stages of the tournament 
will be held in the United States. Naturally, 
they are saying again that soccer's time here has 
come. This is premature. 

F OR STARTERS, the major corporate 
sponsor is American Airlines, which seems 
more interested in selling America to foreign 
tourists dun in selling soccer. Fair enough. 

When the airline’s chairman and president, 
Robert L Crandall, said the other day that it is 
spending “north of 3 million dollars” on the 
promotion, one could have hoped for more 
precise direction from a travel executive. An- 
other American Airlines official said that the 
company’s youth soccer involvement would 
take the "trickle down approach” in communi- 
ties that become sites for games. Some 27 
groups are now vying to be the dozen or so 
venues for games here. 


Yugtsla 

T HE GOALTENDER of the American * 
team was also on hand, Tony Meola. 22, of* 
Kearny. New Jersey, who came up through, 
those small-frv leagues of the '70s. ■ 

But his background is special too. Tony’s) 
father came to America at 22 after failing- to. 
become a star in the Italian pro leagues. Tony, 1 
offered a pro baseball contract from the Yan-) 
kees, derided to try to fulfill his father's dreams.« 

Years before my own children hooked me on) 
soccer, I was on assignment in Tbilisi, capital of> 
ihe Georgian Republic, watching a game be-) 
tween Ukrainian and Georgian teams, when my! 
official Soviet interpreter loftily explained that? 
only in soccer does true character emerge, both) 
individual and national. 

He predicted that the Georgians, dark and 
flashy, would score early in a dazzling display 
of artistic finesse. They would then spend the 
rest of the game preening, while the stolid 
miners of the Ukraine plodded to victory. 

As a Russian, my companion fell dearly 
superior to Georgians and Ukrainians, andj 
argued with him out of duty to democratic 
egalitarianism. We made a bet to be paid off in 
caviar when we got back to Moscow. 

Of course, the Georgians danced through the 
Ukrainians' precision-drilled lines, scored on a 
creative feint and head shot, hugged, kissed, 
and flung their arms to the sky. The Ukrainians 
lowered their big blond heads and chugged 
back and forth all afternoon as if they were 
hacking ore from a mine. When it was over, 
they had won, 2-1. 

I can stilt taste the caviar and see that game . 
The idea of a World Cup here is exciting But 
unless this opportunity is used to involve evcjy 
level of amaieur soccer and create a pro league 
that will flourish after 1994, the announcement 
that soccer’s time in America has come is still 
premature. 
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PASTIME 


By Robert B. Parker. 223 pages. 
SI 9.95. G.P. Putnam's Sons, 200 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10016. 


MAXIMUM BOB 


By Elmore Leonard. 295 pages. $20. 
Delacorte Press, 666 Fifth Ave. New 
York, NY. 10103. 


Reviewed by 

Christopher Lehmann-Haupt 

I N his latest Spenser Lhrilkr, “Pas- 
time," Robert B. Parker continues the 
return to form he displayed in his previ- 
ous two outings. "Playmates’’ and “Star- 
dust." This lime Spenser, the tough-guy 
private e>e from Boston, has to help out 
Paul Giocomin, an older version of the 
troubled teenager Spenser rescued from 
a bad divorce in Parker's earlier novel 
"Early Autumn." 

Paul's mother. Patty Giacomin, is 
missing from her apartment in Lexing- 
ton. A trail of hubblebeads and lough 
guys leads Spenser to a mobster named 
Joe Broz. who, it turns out, has been 
soreiy taxed trying to bring his son, Ger- 
ry. into the family business. It seems that 
in his weal lo succeed. Gerry has been 
“buying up cops like they were made in 
Hong Kong." 


In the process, Gerry’s bagman. Rich 
Beaumont, has disappeared with more 
than one million of Gerry's dollars. Rich 
Beaumont is Patty Giacomm’s boy- 
friend. So more people than just Spenser 
are looking for Paul’s mother. And no- 
body is guaranteein g anybod y's safety. 

The plot is full of actum, with a chase 
and two shoot-outs. Yet Spenser waxes 
reflective on everything from a baseball 
game at Ebbeis Held to the pang of 
school in autumn: “So many days like 
this 1 remembered in the bnck elemen- 
tary school the lights on inside, the day 
wet and shiny outside, cars moving past 
the school with their wipers going, and 
the smell of steam pipes and disinfectant 
and limitation and tedium, while outside 
the adulMvorid moved fredy about.” 

When he's not huming for Patty Gia- 
comin. Spenser reminisces to his lover, 
Susan Silverman, about his motherless 
childhood in I .a ramie, Wyoming which 
reassures us somewhat about Paul Gia- 
comin’s life — which, as things turn out, 
may likewise prove motherless. 

The star of Elmore Leonard's latest 
novel “Maximum Bob." is Kathy Diaz 
Baker, a 27-year-old probation officer in 
the Florida Department of Corrections. 
So we've come a ways from earlier Leon- 
ard novels like 'Stick” and “Labrava.” 
where the heros were macho men who 
slept with every women along their way. 

Unhappily for equality of the sexes, 
“Maximum Bob” is a derided f alling off 
from the author's superb recent fiction. 

The story gets off to strong be ginning . 


In a holding cell in Palm Beach County, 
Kathy persuades a young client named 
Dale Crow Junior to plead guilty to a 
minor parole violation in exchange for a 
mere 90 days in state prison. But later in 
court, Judge Bob (Big) Gibbs, known as 
Maximum Bob for his propensity to 
throw the book at criminal offenders, 
crosses Kathy up by sentencing Dale 
Crow Junior to Jive years' hard time. 

After ridiculing Kathy's Hispanic 
background, the judge orders her to bis 
chambers, and then after compl aining 
about his wife asks Kathy out on a date. 

But then something goes wrong with 
the story. Leonard reaches for rococo ex- 
tremes with his idiosynchratic characters 
and their quirky ways of expressing them- 
selves. For example Judge Gibbs’s wife, 
Leanne, is convinced that she has a 12- 
year-old slave girl named Wanda Grace 
inside her, whom she calls her “discaroate 
entity, or sometimes her spirit guide.” 

There is no suspense or tension as the 
story unwinds. There is nothing much at 
stake to care about The plotting too 
often seems contrived or forced. 

One can’t Marne Kathy Baker for the 
failure of this noveL After all die's ap- 
pealing, easy to identify with and apt at 
the sort of derisive action that one ex- 
pects of an Elmore Leonard hero. 

All the same, something is missing 
here. “Maximum Bob" arouses one to 
feel the minimum. 


By Alan Truscott 


S EVERAL hundred people in the Eu- 
ropean Championship mil in Killar- 
ney, Ireland, will be trying to qualify for 
the world championship in Yokhama. 
Japan, while Ron Andersen of Chicago, 
Illin ois, will describe their efforts from 
the commentary desk for the Vugraph 
audience. Another American tried to be 


X I HATE ELEVATOR MUSIC AND 
{ TELEPHONE MU5IC, BUT SOU KNOW 
VjUHAT I HATE THE MOST ? 

u 


there as a player. Bill Russ, who currnei- 
m Zuric 



Christopher Lehmann-Haupt is on the 
staff of The New York Times. 


ly resides m Zurich, hoped to qualify to 
represent his adopted country, Switzer- 
land. He failed but had occassion in the 
selection tournament to admire his part- 
ner’s defense on the diagramed deal. He 
sat West, playing with Luciano Carom. 

There was a considerable temptation for 
East-West to save against four spades in 
five dubs, which faOs by just one tnck if the 
declarer guesses die location of (he trump 
king correctly. But the derision was lo 
defend, and it proved to be the right cue. 

A club was led to the ace and Caroni 
made the only play to guarantee defeat 
of the contract Hoping that his partner 
held the heart queen and a trump trick, 
he shifted to the heart king. South al- 
lowed this to win, but it did not help him_ 
The heart ten was led, and East scored 
the derisive heart ruff later when West 
gained the lead with the spade ace. 

After a passive defense from East the 
contract might have failed anyway. 
South might finesse the heart nine, play- 
ing West for an honor combination in- 
cluding the ten. But South could succeed, 
after (tawing trumps, by cashing all his 
red suit winners and continuing with a 
heart to endplay East. 
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England’s Nadir 
OntheHighSeas 

. . The Associated Prejj 
l SAN pl£0O — It would have 
been enough to have n ^de the hue 
Sir Thomas Upton drop hfe mono- 
dei3ritam has withdrawn [ram the 
1992 America’s Cup and, for the 
firs time in 14] years, will not 
.compete for the trophy. 

' : The country that established 
sailing's most prestigious prize — 
add never won it back — can’t 


Commodore Dennis de Savaiy 
Has formally withdrew the Port 
Pendetmis Yacht Dub's rfi tflany . 
.the America's Cup Organizing 
Committee announced Thursday. 

“It Is onlv after con*ndenihk> *f. 


Wight Gets Peek, at Least 

Reuters 

SAN DIEGO — The America’s Cup returns to the Isle of Wight 
nett week, 140 years after England's stunning defeat to the li.S. 
schooner America in the first race for what has beco me yachting’s 
most prized trophy. 

After neatly a century and a half of failed attempts to win back the 
America’s Cep and the formal announcement Thursday that Britain 
had withdrawn from next year’s regatta, the trophy will visit the Isle 
of Wight, where it all began. 

The “Anld Mug," strapped into its own first class seat next that of 
San Diego Yacht Dub Commodore Sandy PunJon, will be flown in 
next week and then pot on display from Aug. 6-10 as part of Cowes 
week, Britain’s premier sailing regatta. 

Since leaving Cowes in 1 SSI after the America cheated 14 British 
in a race around the Isle of Wight, the trophy has not been 



forthcoming America's 
la," de Savary wrote in a letter to 
Sandty Purdan, commodore of. the 
San Diego Yacht Qub. The San 
Diego Yacht Qub is trustee of the 
America’s Cup. _ 

Britain’s withdrawal leaves 10 

fhaltengers from nine nation* The n haH^ng^ r and 
defender trials will start in January. The best-of-7 
'America's Cup match begins May 9. 

De Sayary announced a month ago that Fort 
Fendenms would withdraw and that he was retir- 
ing from America’s Cup competition. But be said 
he would keep (he chatleniy. open for one wyy*»th in 
'case another British syndicate was formed to pick 
it up. 

‘ “I think it's sad because it’s the first time there 
has been no British participation, period,” said 
; Cecil Scagtione, spokesman for the Part Pendeanis 
British America’s Cup Challenge. 

Tt’s not like we didn’t want to be part of h. It 


The Cup sat bolted down in a trophy case at the New York Yacht 
Dub for 132 years, until 1983, when the winged-ked yacht Australia 
II defeated Dennis Connor's Liberty off Newport, Rhode Island, 
shipped to Perth, Australia, 
the Cup returned to U.S. hands when Connor 
_ .and it has since remained at the San Diego Yacht 

Qub through legal and seafaring challenges. 

Unlike the conservative New York Yacht Qub, San Diego has 
hied to show the America’s Cup as widely as possible. The trophy 
has been displayed in 40 showings outride San Diego, and has made 
seven trips overseas. 


didn't slip out of our hands, it just grew too heavy 
for us. The British made the cup ... Itfs the end of 
one era. We're moving into a high-tech, high- 
budget era, not that it was a poor man’s game. 

An International America’s Cup Class boat can 
cost up to $3 unQion. 

As the inaugural America's CUp regatta neared 
its end an Aug. 22, 1851, Queen Victoria and one 
of her attendants engaged in a legendary exchange. 

“Who is first?” the queen asked as a angle boat 
appeared on the horizon. 

Told it was the schooner America, the queen 
asked who was second. “Your majesty," the atten- 
dant said, “there is no second." 

Now, there is no England. 


Twins Head Into the West, Fighting Head Winds 

In Oakland, Cham# to Take Charge in Division 


By Murray Chass 

New York Times Service 

-NEW YORK — The Minnesota Twins 
don’t have too many bad games, like the one 
with which they went west for a weekend 
showdown with the Oakland Athletics, or 
the one last Sunday when the Milwaukee 
Brewers clobbered tnem, 11-2. 

“We came back the next day and woo,” 
Mike Pagliarulo said after the New York 
Yankees clobbered the Twins. 8-3, on Thurs- 
day. with Matt Notes bitting two home 
runs. “We’ve been consistent in our ap- 
proach. I don't think anything will change 
our approach." 

The way the Twins approach their three- 
game series in Oakland be gin ni n g Friday 
night will be important. They are in first 
place in the American League West and, 
except for three days, have beat in the lead 
fa a month and a half. They are there largely 
because of their performance against the 
Yankees and the rest of the teams is the 
league’s Eastern Division. 

Losing to the Yankees for only the second 
time in nine games, the Twins headed west 
with a 44-20 record against the East, and a 
17-22 record in their own division. Only 


Seattle (14-24) has a worse intradivision re- 
cord in the West 

Except for seven games against the Chica- 
go White Sox just before the All-Star Game 
break, the Twins have played Eastern teams 
for two months, usin£ those games to climb 
from fifth place 10 first For the next three 
weeks, they are scheduled to play the three 
West Coast teams 20 times. 

Is it important, then, for the Twins to re- 
establish themselves among their colleagues 
by having agood series against the Athletics, 
winners of three consecutive division cham- 
pionships and currently is contention, if not 
m first place? 

"If you're going to win the championship, 
you have to beat your own division," said 
Jack Morris, a 13-game winner, who was to 
pitch in Oakland on Friday night. ‘The way 
we're bunched together, fd say it's pretty 
important to start winning against our own 
division." 

But Pagliamlo, who is suddenly a 298 
hitter (.513 in 13 games since the All-Star 
break), offered a note of caution for the way 
the Twins approach the Oakland series: 

“The most important thing is to keep out 


heads right, keep doing the same things 
we've been doing. Don't change anything. If 
you try to do too much, press a little too 
much, it can hurt. If you say. ‘We’ve got to 
win, we’ve got to win,’ if we take that ap- 
proach instead of saying we’re going to play 
as hard as we can. that could cause trouble." 

Tom Kelly, who as a rookie manager di- 
rected the Twins to the World Series cham- 
pionship in 1987. noticed a development he 
did not tike after the Brewers’ debacle last 
Sunday. A large assortment of television 
cameras was in his office at the Mctrodome, 
and the people accompanying them kept 
asking him about the coming 1 1 -game trip to 
New York and the West Coast. 

“I said wait a minute, we have to play the 
Tigers two games first and tomorrow we 
have to face Gullicksou, one of the better 
pitchers in the league." Kelly related “The 
players were getting the same kind of ques- 
tions. I told them it's time 10 start playing 
one game at a time. If we worry about the 
things we're asked about, we'll be worn out 
before we get to September. Well never 
make it to September.” 

Telling everyone the Twins' plan is to play 
it one game at a time is not very illuminating. 


the manager acknowledged. He said “people 
might g/et ticked off” at being offered a 
cliche for an answer. 

“But it’s the only way to approach it," he 
said. 

Kelly obviously got through to his players. 
When Morris was talking about the Oakland 
series, he said the following: “There’s no 
need to look beyond tomorrow ’s game. You 
play 162 games: it’s a long season. You’ve 
got to play them one at a tune." 

The one the Twins played on Thursday 
was not one of their better games. Paul 
Abbott was throwing his fastball right over 
the middle of the plate, Kelly noted, and 
everything went downhill from there. 

“We all had a bad day," he said. “The 
manager bad a bad day.”' 

The manager’s bad day, he said, happened 
in the thud inning Dan Gladden, who was 
thrown out trying 10 steal second base in the 
first inning, was at first again after a no-out. 
run-scoring single, and again he tried to steal 
as Chuck Knoblauch, the rookie second 
baseman, took the pitch from Greg Cadaret. 

“It was supposed to be a hit-and-run," 
Kelly disclosed, “but 1 flashed steal. I fouled 
up. That was bad.” 

Gladden was out again, and the Twins, 
down 6-1, were basically out of the game. 
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Leaves Him 2 Shy of Lead 
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STOCKHOLM (AFP) — Fred Couples carded a 
E urope an Tour record 12 birdies Friday for an 11- 
under-par 61 in the second round of die Scandinavian 
■Masters, but at 135 the 31-year-old American was stiB 
two tints off the lead shared by David James and Cohn 
Montgomerie of Scotland and England’s Made Roe. 

■ ' lames and Montgomerie each shot 65 Mule Roe, 
who had two eagles nod fix Urdus; shot 34. Severiano 
Ballesteros of Spain got five birdies in his first six 
bales en route to 64-134, while Japan's M&sahxro 
Kuramoto got a hole in one on the 17th. 

Ivanisevic Says He’ll Play 
In Davis Cnp Semifinal 

BELGRADE (Renters) — Goran Ivanisevic said 
Friday he will play for Yugoslavia in the Davis Cup 
against France next month, despite being a 


> 'wet 


“I don’t want to mix _ 
fit I win play,” said the 19-year- 
m the world 
. Goran 


itics and if I am 
now ranked 1 9th 
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l in Pan on Sept. 20-22, said he did not 
: whether he would play, 
i’t want to cause any bad blood by saying 
" said PrpK, the world's lfith-rankcd player, 
/don’t know" 

Croatian Sports Orga ni zati ons at a meeting 
'Tborsdayin Zagreb, indefinitely subtended its partici- 
ipation in Yugoslav sports organi- 
zations and the Yugoslav Olympic wmmmmmm—m 
Committee because the increasing 
.violence in the republic. (A?) 



Court Backs Up Spalding 
In Reebok dove Dispute 


The Associated Press 

CHICAGO — Reebok International Ltd. has 
lost an attempt to block the sale of a baseball glove 
it claims uses its “Pumf" — * — ' — 

Circuit Judge Edwin . 


irqected Thursday 
dine Sports World- 


wide from marketing its AirFlex glove. 

Reebok accused its partner in developing the 
technology, Design Continuum, of improperly 
sharing trade secrets with Spalding. 

But Berman said there was no point in putting a 
ban on Spalding, since “if I enter an injunction 

against Spalding, Wilson could use the technology." 

Reebok has sued in Boston charging Design 
Contra man with breach of contract for helping 
Spalding obtain “The Pump" technology. 

Spalding has about 8 percent of a $150 million 
baseball glove market that is dominated by Rawl- 
Goods Cow with 30 percent, and 
Sporting Goods Co* with about 25 percent 

The glove developed by Spalding features a 
built-in air punro and release valve similar to that 
used in “Ptmjp^ athietic shoes. The pump molds 
the glove to tire wearer’s hand, eliminating the 
need to break it in. 

After the judge's ruling, Spalding's vice presi- 
dent, Jack Lacey, said his company will accelerate 
production of the glove. Spalding hopes to have it 
on the market by Nov. 15, he sard. 

Lacey said Spading has received orders for the 
glove from 50,000 retailers. 



Cedi Fielder’s 30th home run of the season pot him on pace for 48, He already leads the league in 
homers and if he hits 50, Fielder would be the first since Babe Rnth to do so in consecutive seasons. 
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•Cooper Leaving Rome , 
fU :v |To Benin NBA Laker* 

• ALBUQUERQUE (AP) — Mi- 

inn dn ; ■ "*- J p#fcael Cooper, ' 35, said he hw 

vii--- tv* 'reached a financial settlement with 
ised : : - | the Italian team II Messagero and is 

.A i:'- iv -ready to return to the Los Angcfes 
' ■ Lakers of the National Basketball 
^Association as a member of the 

• coaching staff. 

• Cooper, who played 12 seasons 
1 with the Lakes, said he is very 
dose to reaching an agreement 

; with the dob. He had signed a 
, three-year cornier last season with 
‘ H Messagero that reportedly was 
! wpth more than 51 million a sea- 
-son."'; • > " ’ ' 

For the Record 

; Jhn Marshall, 53, the former star 

- defensive end of the NFL's Minnc- 

■ sola Vikings, pleaded guilty Thurs- 
dayia Duluth, Minnesota, to carry- 
ing more than 50 grams of cocaine. 

, Heison supervised release pending 
a pro-sentence investigation. (AP) 

- Robert HmBton-Jooes, a stu- 

■ dent at Kent University, on Thurs- 

• dky became the first British athlete 
tojbe banned for life for failing to 

• fUe a dreg test He did not give * 
sample after a 5,000-meier race m 

• London on July 7; dub sources 
said be had. been annoyed about 
bejna uiyfe to wait after his selec- 

tlQa for a random test and had geffle 

Borne..; (Reuters) 

- TV Infeniational Canoe Federa- 
Jto# siB it was tiffing a 21-year 

suspension and readmitting the 
Snth African Canoe Federation as 

■ > provisional member. (Reuters) 
■" The Big West Conference voted 

to accept Nevada- 
into (be nine-member league. 

(AP) 
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Thursday’s Une Scores 





AMERICAN LEAGUE 

CtmtalM HI l» » * 

Toronto MO OH »— » M 1 

Naov.Shaw UI.Otoko OU HlHHOi (7) and 
SMnnar; JuJGuvnan. Timlin (41, Ackar (51, 
Word m. Hen*« (?) and Myan. Borthrro (4). 
W— Ward. *4 L— Shaw, IW. Sv -4lanh> WU. 
Hitt— Toronto. Otarud 031. Gruber fill. 
Mbooota SlSHW | j 

Haw York » IM » » 

p Abbott. Guthrie |2). Leaeh 14) and 
Horntr; OoSwat. Goatterman m and Nokia. 
W^Codoret.AJ. Lr~PAW»ff. J-LHRo-AW*- 
MWta, CDovts (24). MOCA l«). Now York. 
Nokos 2 (20). 

C^MTOkl MB *M «>*-) W 1 

Fortor*. Bomlfter 12). Bellas U) om) Pw- 
rHti : Lattw. Hannemon (•) and TattWon. w— 
LMtHt. M. L— Potturs. 0-2. Sv— Hanneman 
(i»L HRs— COtWmVo* Oxttl till. P«rW. 
112). DtiroH. Piaieer (»). LMiwstuna IT). 
Kama cm OM i» 021 n-4 is 1 

M U wuhOO MB WO OM IW 17 2 

(U buttons) 

Boddlckar.Ma8n»aW<0).S<nion»).iMonN 


bomerv (111 and SMhr, Movne IB); HurrtwT, 
Crtm (6). Madmb (7). Hann; It). Hannas 
(H)ond Surhofl.W~G»rdoa7-t.L — Holmes. 

Sv-Monfoamery (21). HRs — Kansas 
□tv. Bratt (7). Mayns (1). Miiwaukaa, Mai- 
donada U). Stubbs It). 

Oakland OM OBI t»-4 If I 

Boston IN NO no-2 4 • 

5toM,watton (4), Kllnk (7), Edtarstav It) 
and Qul rk; Oardlnar, Lamp (»and PMW.W- 
KHnk. B-2. L—Lamn. H Sv-EckaritoV (». 
NR-OaHant MeOwIrw (W. 

Tans ON 101 M»-2 U 4 

cmcom m m «»-iJ it • 

awm. Rosenthal (4), Amabaro (7). Bar- 
flaM |7). Rwnsll W) and Rodrtttuex. StanWV 
IS); Garda Patterson (B), Drshman (I). Ra- 
dinsky (?) and Fisk. Karkovlce (•). w-Gar- 
da 3-1 L— B.OTI >4. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Sag Frandsco 121 OH MP-4 17 1 

ClndwaH OM SM t»1 — 1 7 1 

McGWlan and Mamwlno; tesross. HIU 
(5). Lavono (!) and Road W— McClallan. 20. 
L— K,Gross* «. HRs— San Frandsca. Clark 
(20). Mitchell (20). Cincinnati. OWefll (III. 
PbUadettMa 0M 4M BOD— 4 B I 

Montreal IM SM BBO-1 I I 

Muihoiiand and Dautton; Gardner. Rtdm 
(7). Jones (*) and Reyes. W— Mumdkmd.10- 
ra. l— G artner. S* HR— PblkxMpMa 
Chamberkdn (5). 

pittib w rph OM oeJ itt-i t l 

Jt, Loots BM 440 H* — 4 12 B 

Tamdiw Heaton (9). Patterson (7) and Lo- 
Valllere; OlMrres, Terry (4). LSmlttl It) and 
PaonaaL W— Oliva res, 4-3. L— Tomlin. 4-4. 
Sv— USmltft RBI. 

Major League leaders 

(Thrtwab Awaest 2) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

OAB R H PCL 
t7 396 7S )3S J41 
93 348 M 117 J3t 
84 322 W JB7 J32 
100 402 41 133 JS1 
M 380 69 134 JM 
100 400 61 IM J25 
97 409 7S 133 JOS 
71 323 57 104 J22 
93 32B 60 104 J317 
96 332 43 104 JI3 
BUMS— Conseco. Oakland. 77; Polmetra 
Texas. 75; Modtar. Milwaukee. 75; Thomos. 
Qitcapo>7i2 While. Toranta 71; Franca. Tex- 
as. 49; (LHtndsnan. Oaklona, 49. 

RBIS— FWder. Detroit, B7; Canseco. Oak. 
tons, B4; Ttiocna, Chi cava, 75; ShfTB. Taxot, 
72: JoXarter, Toronto, 72; Gonntei, Texas. 
71; COavb, Minnesota, 70. 

HITS— Patmefro, Tern )35; Puckett Min- 
nesota. 133; MoUtor. Milwaukee, 133; CRIp* 
keh, BttHmore. IN; Franca Texas. 124i Sier- 
ra Texas, 123; RJUonwr. Toronta 120. 

doubles— RA tomar. Toronto, 31; Banc. 

Boston. 3); Fofmeira Texes. X; JaCort *r. 


Toronta29; While, Toronta 27; Canseca Ook- 
tand. 26; CRlnken. Baltimore. 26. 

TRIPLES— MoUtor, Milwaukee, 9; RAIo- 
mar.ToRMMa7;Polonln,CalMonda7; While, 
Toronta 7; Puckett. Minnesota 6: Raines, 
Ghlasa.6.* unobknich, Minnesota, 5; McRae. 
Kansas CWv, Si Whiten. Clevetand, J; Dever- 
eaux. Baltimore. 5. 

HOME RUNS— Fielder. Detroit, 30; Con- 
seen, OakhmL 2B; CDavit, Minnesota 24; Jo- 
.Carier, Toronta Si Tartabutl. Kansas Cftv. 
22; CLRlokea Baltimore, 22; Deer. Detroit, 21. 

STOLEN BASES— RHendmaa Oakland. 
34; Rahws. Chtcoga 31; R^kxnar. Toronta 
32: Ralanla CaWdrola 37 ; Cuvier. Omralt.24; 
White, Toronta 33; Franco. Texas. ZL 
PITGHINO (9 Decisions)— Erickson, Min- 
nesata 14-3, A2A 234; Heimemarv Datroft. to. 
JKD.2M: Kllnk, Oafctond.8-2 m 177; Knje- 
oer. Seattle, 9-1 .750, 277; Finley, California 
14-5. J37.3.91; Lonaston. Colltomla 14-5, J37, 
SM: McDowell, CHIcoua 13-5. 332. X0B. 

STRIKEOUTS— RJohnson, Seattle. 148; 
Rvan, Texas. 145; Clemons. Boston, 142; Mc- 
Dowell. Cldoatn, 122; Swindell, Cleveland. 
02: Rnlay.Callforofa, 122; LanastaibCalMor- 

nla 122 

SAVES— Eckerglev. Oaktcuxt 28) AsuHero. 
Minnesota 27; Harvev, CalKomto. 25; This- 
Den.OHco0a.24; Reardon, Bostoa 24; Olson. 
BoJftflwe, 22; Henke, Toronto, 22 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

OAB R H PCL 
91 326 62 110 JJ7 
B9 288 61 97 337 

307 403 55 134 333 
BS 311 43 -100 322 
96 361 4B 113 313 
93 319 49 105 310 
96 357 54 109 305 


HOMS RUNS— Johnson. New York, 22; 
MaW1lllams,San Francisco, 21; Gant. Atlan- 
ta. 20; WXInrk, San Franctoca 20; Mitchell. 
San Francisco. 20; G.Beil, Chlcaea 20: 
McGrtfl, Sat Dlesa 19. 

STOLEN BASES— Nixon, Atlanta SB; Gris- 
som Montreal, 47: DaShJeldb Montreal. 41; 
Coieman.NewYork.34; Bonds. Pittsburoh,3i; 
LankfonLSt.Uwls.29; Butler. LosAnDelea.27. 

PITCHING (9 Dec Mans)— Rlla CtoCfnnafL 
7-2 778, 267; Walk, Ptttoburoh, 7-2 .778. 3.15; 
RMartlnez, Los Angelas, 14-5. 737,225; Gla- 
vlne.AttantaU-L 737,225; Hurst. San Diego. 
13-5, 706, 115; Carpenter, 51. LouU. 73, TOO, 
472- Averv, Atlanta ))■& a>7, JL4B. 

STRIKEOUTS — Conn, New York, 144; Go»- 
den, New York, I2fl; Glavliw, Atlanta 127; 
G-MacMux, Chicago. 127; Handscft, Houston, 
102; Banes. San Dlesa 99; Hunt, San Dlesa 97. 

SAVES— LeJSmim, St. Louis. 2S; DlbWa 
andnnotl.23: Franca Now York, 21; MLWH- 
Uame, Pidladetpnia 19; Letterts. San Dlesa 
M; RlahettL San Frondsca 14; DaSmltti, 
Odcoaa 16. 

Japanese Baseball 


TENNIS 


Pendleton. All 
Nixon. Atl 
T.Gwwm. SD 
Morris. Cln 
JosaStL 
Bttela Hou 
Coidaron, Mon 
WsClork. SF 
Finley, Hou 
Sandbera CM 
Butter. LA 


92 353 49 1B7 303 
99 399 46 108 J01 
9B 369 67 
99 384 71 


111 301 
m 30i 


Polmeira. Tex 
Bows. Bsn 
TDrtaouU. KC 
Pucktn, Mbi 
Franca Tex 
CWnfcea BIT 
MOlltor, MU 
Baines. Oak 
EJtarttam, See 
Grlffev Jr, Soo 


RUNS— Butler. Los Angelos, 71; Jotwtoan, 
New York, 68. Sarcstwa Chicago. 67; JJML 
Ptttslwrgt&U; Van Styke. PlttNwroh.63; 05- 
mltn,5t. Louts, 63; Gant Atlanta 62; PemHe- 
ton. Atlanta 62 

RBIS— w.Ctark. Son Frandsoa 74.- Bonds. 
Pittsburgh, 75; Johnson. New York, 71; Daw- 
*oaCbk»gaM;G. Belt Chicago, 65; Bomua 
Pittsburgh. 64; MaWlllkans, Sen Fronctsca 
62; Kruk, PtiDodeteWa 62 
NITS— T.Gwwm, son Dlesa 134; Butler, Los 
Angela, lid; Samuel, Lei Angela ns; Jow. 
St Louh,m; Sandberg. Qikaea HI; Pend)*-' 
fat, Atlaita IW; J .Ml. pmtbueoh. 109; Bon- 
illa Pittsburgh. 109; Calderon. Montreal, 109. 

DOUB LES-JMbSt. LOOli 30; Morris, an- 
cUmotL25; BonlUa Pittsburgh. 2S; Me Reyn- 
olds, New York, 25; Zeile. St. Louis. 23; Gant, 
Atlanta 29; Pendleton. Atlanta ZL 
TRIPLES— T.Gwvna San Dlega 9; Lank- 
fard,$l.Ljouks.B; LGonzolez. Houston 6; Fln- 
lov. Houston, 6; Kruk, PtillocWphJa 6; Can- 
doeie, Houston, 6; Felder. San Frandua *: 
Van 5tyke> Fftlsborgh, A 


CENTRAL LEAGUE 



W L 

T 

PCL OB 

Chunlctil 

47 30 

1 

MO - 

YokUlt 

49 34 

1 

set i 

Hiroshima 

99 32 

1 

549 5 

Yomlurl 

47 41 

0 

534 SVj 

Tolyc 

34 4# 

1 

.4)6 15V» 

Hanshin 

24 55 

0 

Mi 24 

Friday** Return 



awnicW 6. Honsftln S 




Yafcuit 4. Tatyo 0 




PACIFIC LEAGUE 



W L 

T 

PCt. OB 

Klntttsu 

50 30 

2 

522 - 

Sitt 

50 31 

2 A15 ** 

Nippon Ham 

41 40 

2 

506 9*9 

Orix 

38 44 

2 

A64 13 

Oatof 

36 42 

0 

-442 « 

Lott* 

26 54 

0 

525 241* 

Friday 1 * Rourtb 



Loff* 3. Kintetsu 2 




Srlbu 6. DoW 3 





Canadian League 


EASTERN DIVISION 


Taranto 

W L T PF PA Pis 
3 I 0 147 104 4 

Winnipeg 

1 2 B 82 85 

3 

Hamilton 

0 3 0 43 116 

D 

Ottawa 

0 3 0 79 103 

0 

Catoary 

WESTERN DIVISION 

3 B 0 129 90 

6 

Bril amb 

3 1 0 149 139 

6 

Edmonton 

3 1 0 164 114 

6 

5asktchwt 

1 3 0 129 1 52 

1 

Thursday's Result 

Britten Columbia SZ Toronto 4), OT 



MAZDA CLASSIC 
in Carlsbad, Collforala 
Quartern noli 

Monica Seies ID, Yugoslav la del, Anno 
Mlnter, Australia 6-0, 6-3. 


TRANSACTIONS 


BASEBALL 
Amerlan League 

BALTIMORE— Moved Jett MdCnlgtit, In- 
fletder, from lSdsr to W-dov dtoabled IM. 
Sent Paul Klieus.Mtciw,to Rochester, Inter- 
national Lacnka 

CHICAGO— Recalled Brian Drahman. Pitch- 
er, tram VtticmMr. Pad Be Coast Leagua. Da 
Honed Jeff Carter, pitcher, to Vtatcouver. 

MILWAUKEE— Put Gary ShetflolflUnfield- 
er.on iSday dtoobled list, ratraadlve to July 
26. Activated Edwfn Nunez, PltdMr, from 60- 
dav disabled lliL 

OAK LAND— Recalled Bruce Wol Ion, pitch- 
er, from Tacoma Pacific Coast League. Op- 
tioned Scon Hemond, W1 elder, to Tacoma. 

TEXAS — Activated Bobby Witt, pitcher, 
from 15-day disabled list. 

TORONTO— Put Mike Timlin, pitcher, on 
lSday disabled UsL Bought contract of David 
Weathers, pftcher, from Knoxville, Southern 
League. 

Notion ol League 

ATLANTA— Ontloned Delon Sanders, out- 
fMder, to Richmond, h tfe r n o f lcno) League 
and put him on ineligible IM. 

PITTSBURGH— Optioned Ride Reed 
pftcher. (0 Buffalo. American Association. 
Bought con tra ct of Cedi Espy, outfletder, 
from Buffalo. 

SAN FRANCISCO— Ad Ivated Willie 
McGee, outfielder, from 15-day disabled IM. 
Called up Mike Beniamin, Inflekler, from 
Phoenix. Pacific Coast League. Sant Steve 
Decker, catcher, and Greg Litton. InfleMer.to 
Phoenix. 

FOOTBALL 

Notional Featbcfl League 

buffalo— W afved Lionel Manuel, wfde 
receiver, and Tim KalaL punter. 

PHILADELPHIA— Signed Mike Sdmd, 

guard, lo nrovear contract. Agreed to torms 
with Kenny Jackson, wide receiver, on one- 
year contract, 

HOCKEY 

Nottoesl Hockey League 

BOSTON— Stoned John Blue,«BaflBnd»r,and 
Jack Copuano and Petr Pralster.deteniemen. 

COLLEGE 

COLORADO states— N omed Todd Ftteti 
ruttnlna backs coach. 

DREXEL— Named D»l» ZHenok wom- 
an assistant (Md hockey coach. 

INDIANA STATE— Named Donna Bong- 
nroke softball CHCh- 

missouri— R e-Mrod Rich Doty, assistant 
eoskttbali cooen. 


«- 

wf 



ESCORTS * GUIDES 



.•JUBSenFu 

•WW OCHT CAMS AOBta 
TBfUMDOH 


v WH. ESCORT SERVICE 

1 The ■•nxtrfi mad beootW etfort* 
Mtiar Cndl Cards & Ch«cb AfievNd 


■ WIOMAT 

ran Mit ^booet agwct 

Unde* oFf )2T S4S3 


international classified 


(Continued From Back Page) 


ESCORTS a GUttffS 


CHANEL 

WBO»TWV« 
LONDON 071 


MAYFAIR 

V.LP.BCOrr AgfNCf 

LONDON A01M29 


Wfl®* LONDON 
bcort sbvke on 


ESCORTS A GUIDES 


ZURICH SUSAN 
ESCORT iSatt 01/381 05 10 


••ZURICH/* 

Em Escort Servkt 077/61 3119 


on o- ■*—*' * 

Fm Don Emit / Guid* Seroee. T* 
3331 . 227B , DtfnmiMMB »* 
nee far ewecWnos. 


LONDON *H£0ANCF FBOBIY 
ESOOKT«VKX. Itt 071 289 


>C-A* y,4 


GUIDES 


AMSTBDAM bbnadette escort 

Senn. NuMbir One. Tetepbont 
fllflM 


FRANKFURT - WB8ADB1 

New Test R>» SesT Estart Sarwot 
Tel: 060 - 397 66 


*!'** F.R A N K Fjf^RT •« 


Princess 6cort Seroc*. i 
Tek 069/ 666 2S 64. 


days. 


MUCH NEW 

Kgh dots Escort Senna. 
T? 077 /63 83 32 




0CVl1 

Dm & Ewnng Es«rt Sendee 
Tk 56 BP 77 


DUSSELDORF-CQIOGNE-HSEN 
"fcnriouw" rfoh On) Bcort Same*. 
The Bed m Town 0711 -3? 83 £28 


ATOH EXECUTIVE ESCORT AND 

Owh Sen«L?*jw a Mok, EngRsh 
mattn. Tet 723057 Aftew 


* NATALIE* YOUNG* EXCLUSIVE 

Nod fed h esttsl <rd gude service 
Iordan Pn 937 3101 


LONDON-FARK-COTE D'AZUR anon 

Fitodi Escort Agency, onri nsdnan, 7 
daw -7. Lydor071 386 0214. 


kjoummodb. 

BCORT SSWjE 

TB. LONDON 071 383 76ffi 


• ■ • MUMCK • • * 91 
ESCOBT & GUIDE AGENCY. 

iFt maipLY savxx 


23 14 


*■ VfflNNA-BRATlSLAVA 

S r ocona a' Beat Seroc* 
aeda erds Td 0222/894 16 IP. 


OttNT 4APAN8E CHINESE IHAt 

Bead Sennet Days and everingk 

Nege chone 1^1 28 3314 London 


■" *UB«VA-ROYAWiENEVA*” 

~VB»SCOO-SBVIC£“ 

0994 7 M» 7*00,49 5682 
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8 Consecutive Victories 
By Sizzling White Sox 
Put the Heat on Twins 


t Dacber/Tbc AuocuMd hew 


The Associated Press 

la the streaky American League 
West, the Chicago White Sox are 
taking their turn. 

They won their eighth straight 
game Thursday night, trouncing 
visiting Texas, 13-2, and closing 
within two games of first-place 
Minnesota. 

Not since May 2 have the White 
Sox been so near the top. fn mid- 
June, they were in last place, 8Vt 
games back. 

Slowly it has all been coming 
together for Chicago. And in a divi- 
sion in which Minnesota has won 
15 in a row, Texas (4 straight, Seat- 
tle eight in a row and Oakland 
seven straight, now the White Sox 
are cm a roIL 

Chicago has outscored its oppo- 
nents, 72-36, during the w innin g 
streak. Frank Thomas, batting .421 
with four home runs and 14 RBls 
in the rim, drove in three more to 
beat Texas. 

“We should win. some games 
scoring that many runs," White 
Sox Manager Jeff Torborg said. 
“And that has allowed us to take 
advantage of our opportunities in 
the strew. 

“We made the most of our hits, 
getting just five for eight runs in 
less than four innings. And, we had 
five runs on just two hits in the first 
two innings." 

Thomas got three of Chicago's 
11 hits. He had an RBI double 
during a three-run fourth inning 
and angled home a run in a five- 
run eighth. 

Rookie Ramon Garda won his 
third game in his last four starts. 
He is unbeaten since June 26. 

Bobby Win made his first ap- 
pearance since going on the dis- 
abled list on May 27 with a rotator 
cuff problem. He walked four bat- 
ters, three of whom scored, and the 
Texas defense made three errors 
that led to three unearned runs. 

“The Tour walks didn’t look 
good, but he still pitched strong at 
the end,” said Bobby Valentine, the 
Ranger manager. “1 thought he had 
plenty left when I took him out” 

Blue Jays 7, Indians 5; John 
Olerud drove in three runs with a 
homer, double and sacrifice fly as 
Toronto beat visiting Cleveland for 
the eighth straight time. 

Olerud broke a 5-all tie with a 
sacrifice fly in the seventh inning 
and Kelly Gruber followed with 
another sacrifice fly. Singles by 
Devon White and Roberto Alomar 
off Jeff Shaw set up the runs. 

Tom Henke, who pitched the 
ninth inning, earned ms 22d save 
and if he gets a save in his next 
chance; wiii tie John Franco's 1988 
record of 23 saves in as many op- 
portunities. 

Tigers 5, Angels 3: Cecil Fielder 
hit his 30ib home run and added an 
RBI single as Detroit won at home. 

Fielder, Dying to become the 
only player besides Babe Ruth to 


hit SO home runs in consecutive 
seasons, is on a pace to hit 48. He 
leads the majors in home runs and 
RBls (87). 

Losing pitcher Mike Fetters al- 
lowed three runs and six hits in 1^6 
innings. The pitchers whom Cali- 
fornia has tried as fifth starters this 
season are MO with an 8.9S ERA. 

Athletics 4, Red Sox 2: Dave 
Henderson blooped a two-run sin- 
gle in the ninth inning and Oakland 
bounced back to win in Bostoa. 

The Athletics, who lost by 1 1-10 

BASEBALL ROUNDUP 

in 14 innings Wednesday, won for 
the sixth time in seven games. 

Mike Gallego's leaaoff single 
and a double by Rickey Henderson 
set up Dave Henderson's winning 
hit off Dennis Lamp. 

Royals 6. Brewers 5: George 
Brett homered to start the top of 
the 11th innin g, leading Kansas 
City in Milwaukee. 

Brett's seventh home run of the 
season also was his fourth hit of the 
game. He homered off Darren 
Holmes and the Royals scored an- 
other run in the inning on Brent 
Mayne’s RBI grounder. Earlier, 
Mayne hit his first major league 
home run. 

Robin Yount, who missed 22 
games after a kidney stone prob- 
lem, went 3 for 4 for the Brewers in 
his first game since July S. 

Giants 8, Reds I: San Francisco's 
winning streak reached 11 games, 
its longest in 25 years, as Kevin 
Mitchell and Will Clark homered 
in Cincinnati. The Giants had 17 
hits in the National League game. 

Mitchell had four hits, including 
a three-run homer, and Clark and 
Willie McGee each had three hits. 
The Giants are averaging more 
than five runs a game during the 
streak, their longest since winning 
12 straight in 1966. 

Winning pitcher Paul McClellan 
hasn’t allowed a run in either of his 
two starts since a July 23 promo- 
tion from Triple-A Phoenix. 

Cardinals 6, Pirates 3: Jose 
uendo went 3 for 3 with three 
Is as St Louis sent the NL East- 
leading Pirates to their sixth 
‘ ' .t loss. 

six losses have come on the 
road for the Pirates, who remain 
the ma jor league's best road team 
with a 31-20 record. The Pirates 
last lost six straight between Soil 
12-18. 1990. 

PtuBSes 4, Expos 1; Wes Cham- 
berlain hit his third three-run 
homer in two games and Terry 
Muihoiiand pitched a three-hitter 
for Philadelphia in Montreal. 

Gardner, who pitched nine no- 
hit innings before losing in the J Oth 
to Los Angeles in his last start, gave 
up a leadoff single to Lenny Dyk- 
stra on his second pitch. 

Chamberlain keyed a four-run 
fourth inning with his homer. 


AT&T USADirect' Service. 

Your Express Connection to AT&T Service. 

Calling the Stales when you're overseas 
has never been easier. All >mi ha\e to do is dial 
a number to be connected to an AT&T Operator in the 
US. You can use your AT&T Calling Card or call collect. 

AT&T USADirect Service is availaMc In iavt 
90 countries. Here are* some of i hem. 


AUSTRIA" 

022-903-011 

BELGIUM" 

12-0010 

DENMARK** 

8001-0010 

EGYPT* 1 

356-0200 

FINLAND** 

9B0 0-10010 

FRANCE** 

19*0011 

GERMANY 1 

0130-0010 

GREECE- 


HUNGARY** 

00‘ 36-0111 


1800-550-000 

ISRAEL 

177-100-2727 


ITALY** 

172-1011 

LUXEMBOURG 

oeoo-oin 

NETHERLANDS** 

06*022-9111 

NORWAY" 

oso-iam 

POLAND 1 

010-480-0111 

PORTUGAL 

05017-1-2S8 

SA10I ARABIA 1 

1 BOO-100 

SPAIN 

900-99-00-T1 

SWEDEN** 

020-795-611 


155-00-11 

UK 

0800-89-0011 


Fui jdditiciiul (SUKnnAU'is numbers m infuiruiiun jhutn ihi- mtvuv. 
ull u> iu(k\i m 41 W 53 - 7 I 58 . trhen in ihe l v iail 1 800 8 "HH 000 Ext -iW U 
\mr Ini- [SriDiiw infurniJihm van! 
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DAVE BARRY 


Low-Quality Crime 


M IAMI — Somebody has got 
to do something about crime 
in the streets. Every day it seems as 
though there are more criminals 
running loose out there, and the 
quality of their work is pathetic. 

I base this statement on a crime 
experience 1 had recently in the 
streets of New York City while vis- 
iting Calvin Trillin, who lives in 
New York and divides his time 
pretty much equally between bang 
a well-known writer and trying to 
park his car. This experience, which 

I am not making up. occurred a3 we 

were returning to Calvin’s house at 
about ! A. M. after an evening of 
business-related, non personal, lax- 
deducriWe literary research. 

Just as we reached his door, a 
criminal appeared from out of the 
darkness and attempted to rob us. 
Up to that point, I have no criti- 
cism of the criminal's technique. 
He had done an excellent job of 
victim selection: In terms of physi- 
cal courage, Calvin and I were 
probably the two biggest weenies 
abroad in Manhattan at that hour. 
A competent criminal armed with 
any plausible weapon, including a 
set of nail clippers, could have had 
us immediately begging for mercy 
and handing over our wallets and 
promising to raise additional cash 
first thing in the morning by apply- 
ing for second mortgages. 

But this criminal had a terrible 
plan of action. He had both bands 
in his jacket pockets, and he was 
thrusting the jacket material out 
toward us. the way the bad guy's 
jacket sticks out on TV when he has 
a gun in his pocket and he doesn't 
want everybody to see it. Clearly 
Calvin and I were supposed to 

think that the cri minal had two 
guns pointing at us. 

Here's what the c riminal said: 
“IH blow both of your heads off.” 
□ 

Later, in our detailed post-crime 
critique. Calvin and I found nu- 
merous flaws in this approach. For 
starters, if the c riminal really had 
two guns, why on earth would he 
hide them? As Calvin pointed out: 
“You would definitely want to 
show your guns to a' couple of 
schlubs like us.” 

Also, two guns was definitely 
overkill. According to my calcula- 
tions, two gnns figures out to one 
gun per hand, which raises the 
question: How was the criminal 
planning to take our wallets? Was 
he going to ask us to hold one of his 


us stick the wallets in ms mouth? If 
so. he would have had trouble giv- 
ing us our post-robbery instruc- 
tions, such as, “Don't try following 
me!” or “Don't try anything fun- 
ny!” 

CRIMINAL (with his hands in 
his pockets and our wallets in his 

mouth): Donghb ghiy angyghing 
ghunny! 

ME: What? 

CRIMINAL (getting angry): 
DONGHH GHRY ANGYGH- 
ING GHUNNY! 

CALVIN: I think he's saying. 
“Don't I have a big tummy.” 

ME (hastily): No! Yon're very 
svelte! Really! Sir! 

□ 

But the c riminal 's silliest move, 
in my opinion, was threatening to 
blow both of our heads ofT. That 
would be an absurd waste of bul- 
lets. A much more efficient way to 
gain our cooperation would have 
been to simply blow Calvin’s head 
off. 1 would then have cooperative- 
ly handed over Calvin's wallet. 

So it was a very poorly planned 
robbery. I would like to say that 
Calvin and L even as we were star- 
ing down the menacing barrels of 
the criminal's jacket pockets, in- 
stantly detected all the flaws with 
our computer-like brains. But 
frankly, due to the amount of liter- 
ary research we had done that eve- 
ning, our brains were not so much 
in computer mode as in Hubble 
Space Telescope mode, if you get 
my drift. 

Nevertheless I'm very proud of 
how we handled the situation. Ac- 
tually, it was Calvin who took 
charge. You never really know 
what kind of gumption a man has. 
what kind of spine, what kind of 
plain old-fashioned “guts,” until 
you see how he handles himself 
when the chips are down and all the 
marbles are on the line. Calvin 
looked at the criminal, and he 
looked at me, and then, drawing on 
some inner reserve of strength and 
courage, be pressed the intercom 
button and said, “Alice, let us in.” 

Alice is Colvin's wife. She buzzed 
the door lock, and we opened the 
door and went inside, leaving the 
c riminal out there with his jacket 
pockets still pointing at us. He nev- 
er did blow our heads off, although 
the next morning I wished that he 
had. 


Harold Robbins: 
The Muse Is Back 


going to ask us to hold one of his Knight-Riddcr Newspapers 


By Jay Mathews 

Washington Post Service 

P ALM SPRINGS. California — For 
nearly four decades, Harold Robbins 
sat at a typewriter and span dollars from 

thin air. 

An unseen muse whispered tales of fore- 
play and back-stabbing in the secret cham- 
bers of power. He wrote them in heated 
bursts of 16-hour days, his two typing 
fingers a blur, then handed them to a 
secretary for spelling and grammar correc- 
tions and went on vacation, certain the 
mono' would be rolling in soon. 

Then, in 1986, he slipped in the shower 
of his Beverly Hills home, knocked his 
head against the sink, crashed down on the 
toilet and broke both his hips. He regained 
consciousness in the hospital, sentient but 
too weak and sore to write, even if the muse 
was always there, bursting with untold sto- 
ries. The pain was too great and too dis- 
tracting for him even to sit m his typewriter 
more than a few minutes at a time. 

“Tve been very lucky,” says Robbins 
now, relaxing with his lrve-in companion, 
Jann Siapp, in his favorite Palm Springs 
haunt, an degam Italian restaurant run by 
a young family that seems to have adopted 
him. He enters on crutches, his ash-white 
legs unsteady and his face sometimes gri- 
macing. but once he settles into the booth, 
be instantly takes on the casual manner of 
a tourist on a Palm Springs vacation, 
dressed in T-shirt and snorts, without a 
care in the world. 

He couldn't write for four years, but he 
never lacked for money. His publicist calls 
him “the world's most widely read living 
American novelist” — a claim impossible 
to verify, but suffice it to say that his- 18 
novels have sold 685 milli on copies. 

“79 Park Avenue.” “The Carpetbag- 
gers." “Never Love a Stranger." “The Ad- 
venturers." “The Lonely Laly.” You get 
the idea. 

Robbins gamely did his physical thera- 
py. w alking m sw imming pools and lurch- 
ing around his Laguna Niguel and Palm 
Springs houses on spindly legs and crutch- 
es. Now 75, he could have lived off the 
royalties and let it all wind down in the 
pleasant company of Stapp, 38, a former 
Oklahoma advertising executive who could 
easily play one of his sexy, sultry heroines. 

But compulsions die hard. Robbins, who 
wrote his first novel to win a $100 bet, 
started to write ag ain. His friend Steve 
Shagan, author of “The Formula” and oth- 
er novels, watched him try, watched him 
strain to hit each key, listened to him 
complain that be could finish only three 


pages a day. “It was a testament to alibis 
perseverance and courage and need to 
write again," Shagan says. 

Robbins seems embarrassed by such 
talk. He did not bother with media tours or 
interviews after his last four books. Now 
that he has produced his first new novd in 
five years, “The Pi ranhas, ” he would have 
preferred to let it, too, sell itself; except for 
his salesman's sense of the market and 
some grudging concern for his reputation. 

His publisher. Simon & Schuster, was 
even more eager to reap some profits from 
the large advance it p aid him half a decade 
ago. The publishing house was accustomed 
to sending his manuscripts to die printer 
with hardly a glance at the actual words, 
but the last days of production of “Die 
Piranhas” set a new standard for haste. 

Simon & Schuster had most of the book 
already set in type as Robbins spat out the 

as usua/from his heat? rather than from 
any notes or outline. “They called us on a 
Wednesday and said, *We want this book 
finished Monday morning, ' ” Robbins 
says. “So Jann and I worked Saturday and 
then on Sunday we worked 16 hours. I 
finished it at 3 o’clock in the morning on 
Monday. We sent it to them on the fax at 8 
o'clock in the morning. It went to the 
printers at 10.” 

Thai was the way Robbins used to write. 
He would start about 2 PM, stop for 
dinner, write until 4 AJML, then go to bed. 
When, after a few weeks of frantic activity, 
the story reached some natural breaking 
point, he would send the manuscript to 
New York — neither knowing nor caring 
where the plot would take him next — and 
go off on a long vacation before finishing. 

He had 12 cars, and residences in 
France. Mexico and the United States. He 
frequented the jet-set parties described in 
his books and threw some of them hims elf. 


his books and threw some of them hims elf, 
even after they became unfashionable. He 
was full of crude wit on the state of the 
world and modern women. He married at 
least four times. 

Somewhere in Rob tans’s odd childhood 
must have sprung the compulsion and 
imagination that ignited his muse, al- 
though be sidesteps psychological analysis 
of his life. He was bom May 21, 1916, and 
was left soon after at the Paulist Fathers 
Orphanage in New York. He was given the 
nam e Francis Kane, and grew to appreci- 
ate a domain where the staff were too busy 
to pay much attention to him. He would 
climb over the wall to sample New York 
street life and not be missed. 



Naacj Km [or Tbc W*shm*Bni Pon 

Harold Robbins, whose new novel, “The Piranhas,” is Us first in five years. 


When he was II the orphanage was 
forced to move, and most of the children 
were dispersed. He went to the home of a 
druggist, who renamed him Harold Rubin. 
He found family life constraining and by 
age 15 was on bis own, stuffing ballot 
boxes for Tamman y Hall and dealing in 
produce, mainly peas and com. 

His interest in sex and automobiles came 
early, and apparently simultaneously. He 
discovered he was a fearless hustler, of 
both women and money. When he bor- 
rowed Sl-5 million and went broke on a 
sugar dad just before World War Q, he 
started again as a shipping clerk at Univer- 
sal Pictures and rose to a key financial post 
at the studio. 

He read and admired John Steinbeck 
and John Dos Passes, but had no literary 
ambitions of his own. He read the books 
the studio was buying with the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars be controlled, and did 
not like what he saw. He bet another studio 
executive S100 he could write a better book 
than the one the man had just bought, 
“because I thought anyone in the worid 
could write a better book. It was a piece of 
crap.” 


His days and nights at the studio were 
long but full of boring interludes. He used 
the time, at age 31, to peck out “Never 
Love a Stranger" on a Smith-Corona por- 
table. Knopf agreed to publish it in 1948 if 
he would change his pen nam e to Harold 
Robbins. 

The publishing house “thought 1 was a 
bum,” Robbins says, and did little to pro- 
mote the book, but word-of-mouth began 
to build sales. Knopf realized it had some- 
thing worth pushing. Robbins launched his 
second career, his episodic writing habits 
formed by (he need to put his typewriter 
aside when work at Universal demanded 
attention. 

His business acumen made it relatively 
easy to move to Simon & Schuster when 
Knopf did not offer him enough of the 
profits from “The Carpetbaggers,” his 
thinly veiled account of Hollywood big 
shots like Howard Hughes and Tom Mix. 

He dismisses any notion of literary pre- 
tense, although he seems intrigued to leant 
that his prose has made him an under- 
ground sensation in the Soviet Union. “Tm 
the world’s greatest writer in basic English 
and that's all I know,” he says. 


PEOPLE 


Who’s Smartest of AO}: 
You *d Be Surprised 

Ask 20 prominent people u> 
name the smartest people on emh 
then get ready for some 


names m 


were among the 


F. Bockky Jr„ wasn't the only for. 
mer president named. Cart Ch m- 

nmg chose Jinuiiy Outer, and Gw. 
emor Mario Onmo of New Yadc 

named Richard Nbcon. Others 
named were MkfawLMBta, % 
imprisoned junk bond king; 
journalist BO Moyas; asdtEe hue 
author bsac Bashevfa Sneer. - 


The actress Hedy Lamarr *£ 
arrested at a drugstore in. Cadg.- 
boxy. Florida, for investigation^ 
shoplifting, then given a ndehone 
by police. Lamarr, who is m W 
70s. was arrested when (band » 
edly concealing S21 worth of oj. 
sonal care item A hearing 
scheduled for Aug. 20. ft was-a* 
the first such run-in forLamazci lh 
1 966, she was arrested in Los At$s 
les on charges of stealingS86 worth 
of merchandise from a oepartrocai- 
store. She was acquitted by ajeny. 
□ 

A sheriff's deputy in Santraa 
Country. Florida, has been && 
pended for a day for helping FuJ 
Reubens of Pee-wee Homan fan* 
post bail following bis sheet at 
indecent exposure charges. Cbtpfri 
ral Joan Verizzo, a longtime friend 
of Reubens, said the actor called 1 
her from the adult-theater where ha 
was arrested and told her hedkfeft 
have enough cash to post the $219' 
bail A sheriffs spokesman said the 
posting of bail by deputies could he 
considered a conflict of interest 
Reubens. 38, was arrested July % 
and the reaction has not stooped: 
Lionel Leisure Inc, owners of toji 
stores in 15 states, have told man- 
agers to remove all Pce-weeitemjf 
while in Japan, a brokerage firm 
said it would not renew a contract 
with Reubens for commercials. 


General H. Norman Sdrev* 
kopf. who is retiring from the army 
this month, has signed on with sm- 
other organization, the Grand Na- 
tional Quail Gub. Schwarzkopf a 
one of several celebrities due n> 
take pan in the chib’s fall hast 
Others are the actors Dale Robert- 
son and Lee Majors and the singcri 
Hank Thompson and Roy Gaik . 


PERSONALS 



yo« port* wfl be answered. It has 
never been known to fat. PubScttoon 
muss be aomsed CM. 



SACKED HEART OF JESUS and Sort 
Me. itxink ^ for prayers answered. 
BM 


toss fte a fondly I 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


" SOCKETS OF PAMS FASWONT 
1 wet P>ogrc*n 7th to 14 September 
Irdvdrt Sown du Prei a Forte. PAA. 
o. rue dn Unrina. 75005 PAHS. let 
UM3 25 350V. Fa* (11*3 54 57 98 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TO CXA HEADERS 
VETTING FROM 
THE USA 

THE tHTIS NOW 
AVAILABLE IN MANY 
U.S. CITIES ON DATE 
OF ISSUE 

Now panted by ionite tranmaon n 
New Ttrt the rtema wd H ertil djri- 
burnt offen same-day home or office 
delivery m Mud niton , most areas at 
Boston, las Angela. Mam, Phto- 
dripfoa, Sai Franco and Washmgton 

Subscript**! copies ae now flown d- 
redly to Altaic. Oram Denver and 
Seattle fa speedy mol aefcvery. 

In ttw U.S A, cdl 
TOLL FREE 
1 -800-882-2884 

h New York , cdl 

(212) 752-3890 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MOVING 


1992-NOW! 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


THE AMERICAN 
MBA IN PARIS 

A Ifkrerfit Master of Busmen 
AAimturahon Degree tougfi few she 
focuhy of the Untvefay tf Hartford 
11 months of inten si ve study fa Ert- 


^ interdean 



FRIENDSHIPS 


Oowfia PfocheWCnies GmbH 

Germaiy-frankfurt T. (O) 69-239306 
Fax (O) 6241-74354 
International pert wri sip-agency 
with fW d a w d wn t il a world-wide 
aid e x c eHent reputation introduces: 


Sww-Gemon.- 

Tep does lady, 38, international jet set, 38, wet-educated, owner of 
sever a! international compaves. Altitudes: dierm, espnt, feminine ap- 
pearance, elegance, nonchalance, creativity and tolerance. Passion: 
golfing, saving, travefing. Residences: Rondo and Switzericmd. Wishes: 
carmg long haling pnrtnershp with cultivated gentleman no more than 
45-50 years, well-educated, generous, credive and tolerant. Please cdl: 
Germaiy ■ Frankfurt T. (0) 69-239306 daly from 3-7 pm oho Sat.' Sun. 
and Fax |0J 6241-74354. 



GO 


SOl'NP 

EM'LL'tUVE 
I'ONF IDLSTIAl 


Edith Brjgitta 
Fahrenkrog 

Smses, tympshixoiship through the 

INTER NATIONAL PARTNERSHIP' AGENCY WITH ABSOLUTE 
PERSONAL ASSISTANCE GlVE ME YOUR TULL 
CONFIDENCE CaU ME EVERY DAY f.MSO 

Sat/ Suni GERMANY, Elkenbaobirabeji. 

D-*oii Frankfurt am Main. pm 

TEL: (0)161/204900 

TEL: (0) «/ 43 19 79. FAX (0) 69/ 43 20 66 


O breathtaking charming blonde beauty. 

S'l'L FROM AN ENTREPRENEUR'S FAMILY. WITH BUSSES 
nvAUdMENT STUDIES. *ONDERFULLY FEMININE. SLIM. ELEGANT. MOI> 
EL LIKE FIGURE. WITH A GOOD SEN5E OF HUMOR. REFRESHING PERSONAL- 
ITY f OSMWYJUTAS.OPEN-MINDED. SOPHISTICATED. LOYE5 THE AESTHET- 
ITS AND THE FTNT AH TV VBn ACTIVE K STURTS. . A LADY WITH CLASS, A 
Lads for you- 

PU.AAh CALL: GERMANY <01 iM/2634000 or (0)69/43 1979. 


The agency for companionship and marriage 
Mme. M. Th. KHy, CH-3001 BERN/Neuengasse45 
Tel. 09-41-31-22 2112 

Documentation on request 
\ New: Tiirontu-Cinsda /” 

\ Swiss - worldwide - since 195ft / 


WORLDS FIRST EXCLUSIVE 

fcecWowA Agency. Stonrmg crates 
wnta cutti/rfd fades Doctors, lowws. 
o>£Meds TV producers etc. sed ra- 
rwe#-mr*rK». flecoc coR Cnchmafe 
MIK.-S044 5B2 25W0 


ASIAN LAD IBS LOOKING FOR 
friendship new rranoge. Ortait from- 
ICE WEAXBS. 545 OShard Rd. 13-03 

Ki. om 8737. Fro 3-7488000 


UNIVERSITY of HARTFORD 


SATELLITE TV 


MOVING 


TH* INTERNATIONAL MOY05 

Head Office; World Trade Center 
Porter dam Tef 31 (10| 405 2090 

„ MOVE Am - FRANCE 
Desbordes ■ PARS (331 1-43.4123A* 
Deme«pon ■ MCE 05241062 (toB heel 
MOVE fin - NORWAY 
Mqortrwa (471 7- 507070 
MOVE Aa- ENGLAND 
AmenronsJ44| at- 953 3636 
MOVE Pin - HOLLAND 
pwraii Ifr 437 2255 
MOVE ftii - GERMANY 
IMS (*916172- 457031 
MOVE ran -BELGIUM 
Zeder (32| •- 4222236 
MOVE An - DENMARK 
Adam 149 51- 787400 

MOVE piu* - SWHXS5 


1 p4) 1- 275 WM 
I - SWI1ZBBAND 


Genera Horsdi (411 22- 436BES 
Zimdr WdfrFurrer (41) 1- 272 1211 

THE ADDED VALUE IN MOVNG 


9 YOU MOVE TO THE STATE 
MOVE IN A COCO STATE 

GLOBAL 


INTERNATIONAL 


LONDON 

PARIS 

AMSTERDAM 

BONN 

FRANKFURT 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 




74 CHAMPS BYSBS 

LE CLARIDGE 

FOR 1 WHX OR MORE 

high doss studio, 2 or 3-room 
rotmen fc . WHY EQUFH3) 
IMMEDIATE RESERVATIONS 
Tel; 11) 43 59 67 97 


EMPLOYMENT 


EDUCATIONAL POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 


NO. 1 WORID PRODUCES fata 
steel sects American Engfiih teacher 
far plant in Not d/ Pas de Cotas. Sept. 
VI - June V?, fuH-Ume in-camprny. 
Most be experienced, able to worit 
mdependedjy. Write only. EH. Rega- 
in, lfl rue ae ftazunoe, 73010 Pans. 



LOW <X)CT FLIGHTS 


BOOKS 


DAILY RIGHTS AT IOWBT FARES to | HonMo^u^rwt-oAiirfat b-ta 


new TAX-HUE wed 
Range Rover + Chevrolet + etc 
M ercede s + BMW + And + etc. 
Corflbc + Jeep + Jaguar + etc. 
Sera day legstrateei pawfale 
renewable up to 5 years 


DOMESTIC 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


GREAT BRITAIN |OFPOSIT£ _50RBpff€NE. renting 


Tm 


■Tvtt^ 


HOME5HP. SomH « m*mi raws, 
bapaage. can woHcfwide. Cdl Crew- 
faftm (1) 42 81 IB 81 (near Opera) 


IMPORT/EXPORT 


■oenfioa, Eidon S quare, Belgravia. 
Wei proportioned and spaooui 1- 
bedoom op u nmenL Ideal pied a terra 
Bath aparftnenr and balding immnAM 
and recently dccofaed. Herd floor 
(w4fi elevator), tag lose (45 years). 
E295JXKL Teh werUays KI) 71 23S 9005 
or Saturday A Sunday R 451 850 484. 


MONACO 


PRWCIPAUTY OF MONACO 

FOR THE SA1E. PURCHASE, 
RB'JTAl. MANAGEMENT or 
INSURANCE of 
«A1 S TATE PR OPBUy 
cnfmO’ 

AGEDI 

Residential EH Commerad 
7 and 9. Bd des Morins 


i iiel as po rt . 
51. 


HOTELS 


SWITZERLAND 


IUCHNE GRAND HOTEL EUROPE 

— ■ parking. CNN. Telr (41) 
41/361111 Fro (41) 41/31 1031. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


AIR CONDITIONS. CLASSICAL 
record coOediaa books & famitae. 
Messages: Tel Pane PI 42 dO 49 38- 


Serious Japanese Investor 


located Incwm 

Booh, Bax 558 
35255 USA Teh 


far dealt, bed 
H Bmfaahons K 
051 871-9Z0 


EDUCATION 


USA(212)SS«& 


COLLEGES A 


PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED 


127 L 59ih St, NY. NY 10022 USA 
Faafafc m *12-249 -946? 




DOMESTIC 
POSITIONS WANTED 


ANTIQUES 


USED LEVtS-400 PAIR of 520.00 
sm. Tams & 67 Mrrstong S7500. Fax: 
512444-9192 USA Tye titoam. 


PARIS 6 SUBURBS 




BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


* CZECHOSLOVAKIA * 
LOOKING FOB QUAUTY GOODS 

at FAcracY mas t 

Currently avofotfe Large quantmes of 
ekjssn: design fatdren towels, bath 
towek. rafale delta, etc. Par mqwnu: 
Vtodmr Bayer ImpxiiExixxt. 

K Roemerliof. CH3954 Lerierfaad. 
Fax 41 + 27/613492. Td 41 + 27/61 1921 


SHNCAKCBCURE 
100% B+ECTIVE 

Warldwtoe mcvfaeang partner needed. 
Parental 52 BEon in come. 
IBffX LABORATOffiB, INC 
Bar 358, Watersmeet, Ml 49W USA 
Tei- TO1 358-1234 
Fart Pita 3564802 


SWITZERLAND 


VERBIS 

Private chalet) fa for erasers now 
avrioUe. The final sung ana 
Reasonably priced Mortgages afafable. 

EV1AN 

BrsrtW rib loaried nu to god 
course, tdeoi fa year-round Kvfag. 
Glofae Plan SA Brm 10, 1003 Lamm 
Swrizertand. Fan 41-21-20 23 70. 


USA RESIDENTIAL 


POSH WASKNGTON, D.C lam 
house off Embassy Row. 3 bedrooms, 
3 baths, pako, fireplacM + pceima 
Overloots Rack Creek Park. Avatafc 
Sepi. 1. Cri 301-8206893 USA 


REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 


FOR ULTIMATE NYC bvma try this 
upper east side at 72nd &lenngton. 
Through wri dr condHtawg, Qood 
ar nitron, 3/4 bedroom aid bads, 
dnng area forge enough to not 9. 
good sun ftgft Owner seeks the 
•qw valent in Paris (or trade. 
Septe mb er ihramh Jotiray lit. Cefl 
or Fro (33) 94 79T7 45. 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


PROJECT MANAGER Interior Anhited. 
French/ EnaHi Bnert desres tage 
eonenereta. residential, or histane too. 
Fn»: 215-750-1104 USA Anderson 


GENERAL POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 


TH 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


MY AMBOCAN COWKTION w* 
fa yw perod shopper in UiA. 
We can get « for you. Quiddy & 
WSOMbly. Try uu Mf Americas 

Owwtion, P.O. Box 22373, 
Oweland OH 44122. fafc 216447- 
0P33 tr Tit 825644 USA 


AUTOMOBILES 


Rous-fiora 


GENERAL POSITIONS 
WANTED 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


FOR ®iTi 5 MINUTES FROM 
GB'B/A nm* villa, 4 room, nage 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Very Atfrorive 
Soph isti c oto d Swerfah Model 
seelo fieefoncefob cb Personal 
AsBBQrt, Dinier/Travei Canpanon 
Las Angete pl^ 271-7312USA 


EDUCATIONAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 




CAPITAL WANTED 


<1 61 997 43 21 
1 1 47 20 28 28 

31) 30 44 Tl 44 
3 228 66 40 11 
n 610 52 10 1 1 


Teh (71) 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


AUTO SERVICES 


LICENCE PLATES EXPIRE? Fast 
solution. GMC 26 Kfarmenau. 10675 
Alhess, Greece. For 7219060 


BOATS/YACHTS 


LEGAL SERVICES 


AMBDCAN GRBSN CARD 
AA-i coMPemoN 

40.000 UJS. PfemKmen! Eesidenca Vu 
own Sy - Most Weston & Easton 
.BgMf l«4w Algerians, 

faflembar, 1991 - lOOkSuaea Sato in 
Emfa Cdmperifcat J250 PriicesHig 
tot 

. Sprtzberei Drew. fawii Hnilfa i Law 
ir» 400. 4801 Meet Ave.. N W. 

_ Washington. DC 20016 
Teh 202-8951620. 30I-993-1943 

be 301-593-5898 USA 


DIVORCE IN ONE DAY 
No travel. Vrid woridvnde. Certified by 
US Embassy. Ovdt service, law cost. 

92802 Cal or far (714] 898^004, 
Agens Wanted. 




COLLECTORS 


WORLD’S LEADING COLLECTION 
OF AUTOGRAPHS FHOTOOMFHS 

5.000 of the mast notable persons 
since the fovonrion of Photography. 

Itaque oppommihr fa Colector, 
Airfare, Museun or Corponato Progrcm 

Indudes 400 piates and reprodudon 
ri^tB from recent booh an cohocSran 

WesteyMororo.Bostori, Mawxhuefo 
Far 617-426-2712 Teh 617-457-3252 
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NANNIES 




„ SWATCH COLLECTORS i 
Ongmol 'VegrtjUe“ Swafch, ongmal 
set of, 3 p ros, numbered, ongmal 
padrang. Please send offers to- 
Phil Hung. Foe 41 +61/697-3971 


AUTO SHIPPING 


«U|«ORPW SCHOOL m the 
US5 WBtawd maiwe American 
Hi* Sdvod Teodw wl help with 
qry fco hon s . Crf 607-273- 5325U5A. 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 




PtoroYoarOcusifiedAdQukklyQndEQ^y 
in (ha 

INIBtNATIONAL HBtALD TRIBUNE 
HEAD OFFICE NORTH AMERICA 





























































































